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The  big  freeze 
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Freezing  weather  sweeps  across 


John  Ezard 


IT  was  ftm  if  you  were  a 
duck  on  the  Thames  at 
Hampton  Court  or  a 
skater  at  the  Biffed  Tower 
yesterday.  But  elsewhere  in 
Paris  a  clochard  died, 
becoming  the  city’s  sixth 
homeless  victim  within 
four  days  of  a  freeze  which 
touched  Britain  and 
gripped  savagely  across 
Europe.  More  is  forecast 
over  the  next  few  days. 

••It  seems  the  world  is 
cold,”  the  Pope  told  pil¬ 
grims'  at  an  audience  in 
Rome.  The  mercury  dipped 


to  -^20'C  hr  northern  Italy's 
mountains  after  a.  mild 
Christmas-  during ,  which 
some  southerners,  went 
9W1  fllimng- 

Weather  paralysed  the 
central  reglcm  of  Umbria, 
while  drifts  closed  the  main 
motorway  from  Rome 
northwards.  Much  of  Ven¬ 
ice  was  under  water  for 
only  the  second  time  this 
century. 

Twenty  people  froze  to 
death  In  Romania.  Bliz¬ 
zards  and  Ice  closed  many 
ports  to  shipping.  In  Ger¬ 
many,  more  A»w  120 
of  the  river  Elbe  froze,  with 
toe  up  to  four  inches  thick 


round  the  North  Sea  and 
Baltic  coasts. 

The  federal  agency  for 
■hipping  in  Hamburg  said 
conditions  were  expected  to 
moreen -  In  the  next  few 
days.  Sections  of  the  Dan¬ 
ube  and  Main  rivers  in  the 
southern  stale  of  Bavaria 
were  frozen  over.  Some 
German  towns  were  as  cold 
as  Italian  mountains.  The 
Main-Dmrabe  canal  froze 
solid.  . 

In  Bulgaria,  four  patients 
died  in  an  unhealed  mental 
hospital.  Blizzards  left  400 
villages  without  power.  In 
Poland,  three  frozen  bodies 
were  found,  erne  of  them  a 


man  walking  home  only  a 
mile  or  so  after  visiting  his 
mother. 

In  Britain,  WUUam . 

JH1  WaJOUs,  both  aged  58. 
died  after  trying  to  rescue 
their  labrador,  Tara,  from  a 
frozen  lake  at  Aveley, 
Essex.  Two  people  who 
tried  to  help  needed  treat¬ 
ment  for  hypothermia. 

With  early  temperatures 
at  -TC  across  much  of  the 
country,  safety  officials 
warned  no  one  should 
assume  that  Ice  was  thick 
enough  to  withstand 

human  weight. 

The  AA  had  extra  patrols, 
on  standby  today  for  a 


spate  of  breakdowns  by 
drivers  heading  for  work  or 
the  sales. 

A  rare  scum  of  tee  formed 
on  both  sides  of  the  Thames 
at  Reading.  Ducks  were 
able  to  walk  most  of  the 
river  near  Hampton  Court 
in  west  London. 

The  London  Weather 
Centre  said  today  would 
bring  more  bitterly  cold 
conditions,  with  a  north¬ 
east  wind  and  more  snow 
or  sleet  in  many  eastern 
areas. 


Twodtotryhg|p«m 
pope  Sj  Weather,  02, 
paweie 


Doubt  cast  on  tagging  scheme 


Research  suggests  electronic 
curfews  are  not  cost-effective 


Alan  Trends 
Homs  Affairs  Edttor 


Electronic  tagging 
will  have  to  be  used 
for  more  than  15,000 
criminals  at  any  one 
time  if  the  scheme  is  to  be 
profitable  for  the  private  se¬ 
curity  companies  that  ran  it, 
according  to  internal  Home 

Office  calculations. 

The  figure  means  that  15 
per  cent  of  those  currently 
serving  community  sentences 
would  have  to  be  tagged  if  the 
scheme  is  to  become  cost- 

effective.  In  the  United  States, 

where  tagging  is  widely  used, 
Qje  proportion  is  only  2J>  per 

reTbe  estimate  of  ■  15,000^  to 

contained  in  unpublished 

Home  Office  documents. 
Harry  Retcher,  aaafettrtWfr 

eral  secretary  offfic  Nation^ 
Association  of  Pr^tianOffr 

cers,  said  last  night  that  it 
washighly  unlikely  that  more 
than  aSw  to  3,000  orders 
would  exist  at  any  onetime- 
•This  would  mean  that  tag¬ 


ging  was  not  cost-effective," 
he  said.  ‘Tagging  can  only 
work  if  the  private  companies 
involved  can  make  a  sus¬ 
tained  and  significant  profit-” 

Despite  the  internal  Home 
Office  figures,  ministers  are 
considering  a  rapid  increase 
in  use -of  the  new  court  sen¬ 
tence  following  official 
research  published  yesterday 
showing  that  the  latest  trials 
have  been  75=  per  cent 
successful. 

The  Home  Office  research 
report  says  more  work  and 
many  more  triatnairfew 
orders  are  needed  before  the 
yfrgmft  can  go  national.  The 
Prime  Minister  has  already 
announced  that  tags  are  to  be 
used  for  children  as  young  as. 

l0So  far  a  total  of  236  crimi¬ 
nals  have  been  tagged  as  a 

way  of  monitoring  six-month 
curfew  orders  imposed  by  the 
courts  over  the  past.  18 
months  in  Manchester,  Read¬ 
ing  and  Norfolk.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  eleven  have  hem 
completed  and  91  are  stai 
being  monitored. 


A Sfe.; 
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Harry  Fletcher:  twice 
failure  rata  of  probation* 

The  £2  wHiunm  trials  in¬ 
volve  attaching  a  matchbox- 
gjgfl  device  to  the  offender's 

ankle  or  wrist  which  is  moni¬ 
tored  by.  a  unit  in  his  home 
connected  to  the  private  firms 
policing  the  scheme.  The  tag 
■wirt.a  an  alarm  if  the  offender 
moves  out  of  range  of  the  unit 

and  breaks  the  curfew. 

The  Home  Office  research 
report  looked  in  detail  at 
what  happened  to  the  first  83 
tagging  orders.  Officials 


found  that  most  were  suc¬ 
cessfully  completed  and  19 
had  to  be  revoked  by  the 
courts  because  of  repeated 
breaches.  Most  offenders  had 
been  convicted  of  theft,  bur¬ 
glary  and  driving  while 
disqualified. 

This  75  per  cent  success 
rate  compares  with  the  origi¬ 
nal  trials  held  in  1989  when  80 
per  cent  of  those  tagged 
breached  their  curfew.  How¬ 
ever  the  official  report  says 
the  sample  is  too  small  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  proper  evaluation. 

The  researchers  say  that 
the  companies  are  using 
much  better  equipment  than 
was  available  in  1989  and  the 
staff  involved  are  profes¬ 
sional  and  competent 

But  it  adds  that  the  role  of 
the  probation  service  must  be 
clarified  as  many  of  those 
tagged  needed  professional 
support  which  could  not  be 
provided  by  the  security 

companies. 

It  also  reports  a  growing 
confidence  among  magis¬ 
trates  in  using  the  orders. 
The  trials  began  in  July  1995 
in  a  biavai  of  hail  publicity 
when  the  first  offender  to  be 
tagged,  a  Norfolk  shoplifter, 
broke  his  curfew  40  times  in* 
five  weeks.  Since  then  magis¬ 


trates  have  tended  to  avoid 
tagging  offenders  with  a  drug 
or  alcohol  problem  and  used 
them  for  those  most  likely  to 
complete  the  order. 

The  Home  Office  minister 
Lady  Blaich  welcomed  the 
-research:  “It  makes  clear  that 
tagging  can  be  a  worthwhile 
community  sentence.  It  pun¬ 
ishes  criminals  by  restricting 
their  liberty  and  it  to  a  cost- 
effective  alternative  to 
prison.” 

She  said  average  costs  were 
slightly  less  than  probation 
and  half  the  cost  -of  cwiding 
fhp  offender  to  prison. 

But  Mr  Fletcher  claimed 

that  the  25  per  cent  tenure 

rate  was  twice  the  rate  for 

probation  and  said  the  tag¬ 
ging  completion  rates  were 

artificially  high 
■  “In  many  cases  offenders 
were  wrongly  told  by  fee 
courts  that  the  tag  was  an  al¬ 
ternative  to  custody,"  he  said. 

Richard  Powell,  managing 
director  of  Seeuricor  Custo¬ 
dial  Services.  said  he  was  de¬ 
lighted  that  the  Home  Office 

research  finding*;  were  posi¬ 
tive.  The  report  makes  clear 
that  electronic  monitoring 
orders  represent  a  highly  use¬ 
ful  and  cost-effective  alterna¬ 
tive  to  prison." 


Leaders  trade  insults  for  new  year 

Major:  I 
stand  by 

my  record 


Michael  White 


OHN  MAJOR  last 
night  fired  the 
opening  salvo  in 
the  longest  and  po¬ 
tentially  dirtiest 
election  campaign 


In  recent  memory  when  he  of¬ 
fered  voters  “a  choice  be¬ 
tween  two  futures”  —  stabil¬ 
ity  under  the  Tories  or 
Labour’s  “untried,  inexperi¬ 
enced,  unrealistic 

alternative”. 

As  Paddy  Ashdown,  the 
Liberal  Democrat  leader, 
warned  that  negative  cam. 
p  signing  and  short-term 
thinking  looted  set  to  pro¬ 
duce  “the  least  intelligent 
election  ever”,  Mr  Major 
promised  “a  future  thpt  looks 
rosy  with  the  best  economic 
Xprulitioas- feat,  fete  country 
has  seenfor  a  century". 

He  backed  it  with  five  Tony 
Blair-style  key  pledges  on  fee 
economy  and  Europe:  lower 
taxes,  prices,-  and  mortgage 
rates,  more  jobs,  and  a  strong 
defence  of  fee  national  inter¬ 
est  against  European  federal¬ 
ism.  rT)nly  the  Conservatives 
ran  deliver  build  on  Brit¬ 
ain’s  stability  and  prosper¬ 
ity,”  he  declared. 

Tn  his  traditional  new  year 
message  to  party  activists  fee 
Prime  Minister  avoided  get¬ 
ting  bis  own  hands  dirty  with 
the  direct  attack  on  Tony 
Blair  which  to  expected  next 
week,  at  the  start  of  what  to 
billed  as  a£7  mfllian  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  In  the  long  run¬ 
up  to  a  May  z  election. 

But  he  declared:  “It  to  not 
my  nature  to  walk  away- from 
a  fight,  I  am  not  going  to  do  so 
now,”  and  weighed  into 
Labour  as  too  naive  and  in¬ 
competent  to  run  Britain  in 
the  harshly  competitive  90s. 
“We  will  win  that  election  be¬ 
cause  it  to  too  risky  to  trust 
Labour  with  Britain’s 
future,"  said  Mr  Major,  who 
ignored  his  own  party's  in¬ 
fighting  over  Europe. 

Fresh  speculation  at  West¬ 
minister,  unconfirmed  last 
night,  suggests  that  If  fee 
Government  can  hang  on 
wife  no  Commons  majority 
until  late  March,  Mr  Major 
win  be  urged  to  stretch  the 
usual  three- week  campaign 
Into  five  weeks  or  more,  in 
the  hope  that  a  fatal  mistake 
will  destroy  Mr  Blair’s  huge 
poll  lead. 

On  the  same  hunch  in  1979 
Jim  Callaghan  ran  a  five- 
week  campaign  against  Mar¬ 
garet  Thatcher.  He  lost 

While  Mr  Major’s  oppo¬ 
nents  were  quick  to  deride 
yesterday’s  umpteenth 
relaunch  of  “Honest  John", 
they  were  also  aware  that  the 
premier  remains  a  formidable 
underdog  campaigner  —  and 
that  the  elusive  “feel-good" 
factor  will  be  more  much  evi¬ 
dent  this  time. 

Aware  that  voters  are  reluc¬ 
tant  to  credit  his  government 

after  its  spectacular  economic 

blunders,  Mr  Major’s  text  ac¬ 
knowledged  "how  hard  fee 
British  people  have  had  to 
work"  to  create  their  own 
prosperity — an  extra  £1 ,100  a 
year  for  the  average  family 
after  tax  and  inflation  since 
1992,  according  to  the  Tories’ 
widely-disputed  claims. 

Last  night  both  Mr  Ash¬ 
down,  in  his  new  year  mes¬ 
sage.  and  John  Prescott  tore 
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“It  is  not  my  nature  to 
walk  away  from  a  fight 
We  will  win  the  election 
because  it  is  too  risky 
to  trust  Labour.” 

-JdwM^or 

“There  is  now  a  real 
danger  that  Britain  will 
sleepwalk  into  the  next 
millennium -our 
politics  contamflTated 
bynegative 
campaigning,  our 
actions  dominated  by 
short-term  thinking . 
and  our  government 
avoiding  issues  ©stead 
of  confronting  them” 

— Paddy  Ashdown 

into  what  Labour’s  deputy 
leader  called  “the  start  of  a 
£7 million  Get  Blair  offen¬ 
sive”  financed  by  “sleazy” 
and  anonymous  donors,  many 
from  abroad.  “It  is  a  desper¬ 
ate  last-ditch  effort  to  win 
back  support  before  the  elec¬ 
tion.  It  will  foil  like  every  at¬ 
tempt  before  because  fee  Brit¬ 
ish  people  want  fresh,  strong 
leadership  for  the  fixture  not 
fee  same  old  personal  abuse 
from  fee  Tories  and  the  same 
old  lies  about  their  record," 
said  Mr  Prescott 
Mr  Blair  will  make  his  own 
riposte  today.  Both  major  par¬ 
ties  have  the  money  and  mo¬ 


tive  to  launch  expensive 
media  campaigns  against 
each  other.  Mr  Ashdown,  who 
has  little  of  either,  made  a  vir¬ 
tue  of  it. 

Proudly  boasting  of  the 
growing  Lib  Dem  record  at 
local  government  level,  he 
hammered  away  at  the  theme 
that  —  across  the  spectrum  of 
policies  —  “Liberal  Demo¬ 
crats  can  makp  a  difference". 

He  told  supporters:  “There 
to  now  a  real  danger,  under 
either  of  the  other  parties, 
that  Britain  will  sleepwalk 
into  the  next  miTlenninm  — 
our  politics  contaminated  by 
negative  campaigning,  our 
actions  dominated  by  short¬ 
term  thinking  and  our  gov¬ 
ernment  avoiding  issues  in¬ 
stead  of  confronting  them." 

Pledging  the  Liberal  Demo¬ 
crats  to  indulge  in  “neither 
fee  politics  of  insult  nor  fee 
politics  of  Illusion”  he  pa¬ 
raded  folly  costed  pledges  for 
smaller  class  sizes,  shorter 
NHS  waiting  lists  and  3,000 
extra  police  on  the  beat. 

Labour  has  promoted  broadly 
similar  priorities  and  Mr 
Major  also  singled  out  the 
same  three  public  services. 

“Every  previous  Labour 
government  has  mishandiad 
the  economy  and  every  per¬ 
son  has  paid  the  price 
through  high  taxes,  mort¬ 
gages,  prices  and  fewer  jobs 
—  if  a  new  Labour  govern¬ 
ment  acted  as  Labour  has  al¬ 
ways  done,  we  would  all  suf¬ 
fer,”  he  said  in  a  clear 
attempt  to  tie  New  Labour  to 
its  Old  Labour  past 


Rhetoric  and  reality,  paga  2; 
Laadnr  comment,  page  8 
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John  doesn’t  get  it 


SO  HE  DOESNT  KNOW  that  free  market 
economics  is  making  poor  people 
poorer,  he  doesn't  see  the 'connection 
between  personal  greed  and  the  stats 
we’re  h,  and  he  doesn’t  understand 
that  helping  yourself  car  be  at  the 

expense  of  others.  Don't  be  Ike 
John -get  the  NL 
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Fans  in  tune  with  band  that  knows  the  score 


It  took  a  last-minute  equaliser  to  drown  out  the  sound  of  Sheffield  Wednesday’s  musical  followers  bringing  a  new  one-two  to  football’s  Premiership  grounds 


Monday  sketch 


BllP  & 


NickVarley 


JOHN  Hemmlngton 

heads  for  Stamford 
Bridge's  away  end, 
hiding  his  “offensive 
weapon” — for  that  is 
what  several  football  clubs 
have  deemed  it  to  be. 

He  moves  past  the  orange- 
bibbed  stewards,  the  yellow- 
clad  mounted  police  officers 
and  the  packs  of  their  dog- 
handling  colleagues,  all  of 
them  oblivious  to  the  moulded 
metal  he  is  carrying. 

Perhaps  if  it  was  out  of  its 
case,  with  the  winter  sunshine 
bouncing  off  one  of  Its  pol¬ 
ished  edges,  they  would 
notice. 

Instead  the  first  most  of  the 
28,000  inside  Chelsea's  ground 
know  of  the  Sheffield  Wednes¬ 
day  fans  who  are  about  to 
haunt  them  all  afternoon  is 
when  John  opens  his  case  and 
decides  it  is  time  for  action. 

As  he  gives  the  signal  and 


sounds  a  fanfare,  fellow,  sup¬ 
ports  rs  crane  their  necks  to 
see  what  the  commotion 
behind  them  Is.  They  stand 
and  their  faces  light  up.  The 
band  is  in. 

For  John  is  not  the  leader  of 
some  modern  South  Yorkshire 
version  of  Chelsea's  70s  Head¬ 
hunters  hooligan  contingent, 
but  the  boss  of  a  Ear  more  laud¬ 
able  — and  Untenable  —firm: 
Wednesday's  Cans’  band. 

As  the  team  have  notched 

up  an  impressive  Premiership 

run  of  io  games  unbeaten,  the 
musicians— three  tram  pert- 1 
ers,  a  trombonist  and  a  saxo¬ 
phonist  as  well  as  four  drum¬ 
mers — have  been  recording 
equally  rave  reviews. 

“Wonderful . . .  a  nice 
change  from  the  normal 
grumpy  silence,"  one  reporter 
noted.  Wednesday  manager 
David  Pleat  has  said:  “Wim¬ 
bledon  wouldn’t  let  them  in 
and  we  lost  4-2."  Even  rival 
teams’  fans  have  been  calling 
Radio  5  Live's  606  phane-In  to 
sing  the  band’s  praises. 

As  several  of  the  older  fans 
in  the  away  end  at  Chelsea  on 
Saturday  noted,  it  Is  all  a  Car 
cry  from  football’s  earlier 
golden  eras  before  the  advent 
ofhooligantan.  But,  just  as 
teams  are  now  importing  for¬ 
eigners  by  the  private  Jet  ftiU, 
so  the  Cans  are  having  to  adopt 
continental  techniques. 

During  Euro  96  any  game 
featuring  Holland  would  be  ac- 


f'V—. 


Trumpeter  John  Hermmrngton  with  Steve  Holmes  and  James  Priestly  at  Stamford  Bridge 


PHOTOGRAPH:  MARTIN  GODWIN 


companied  by  anoompah 


disaster  at  Wednesday's  Etuis-  I  these  are  an  intergral  part  of 


band  bashing  out  the  March  to  borough  ground,  which  led  to  ]  enjoying  the  match.” 


Mda,  while  the  Swiss  had  a 
bugler  to  accompany  the 
massed  ranks  of  cow  bells. 
They  created  atmosphere — 
the  one  ingredient  all  too 
often  missing  from  today's 
swanky  Premiership 
grounds. 

In  the  report  Into  the  1289 


the  all-aeater  stadia.  Lord  Jos-  But  he  concluded:  “I  am  not 

tice  Taylor  noted:  “To  many  convinced  that  the  cherished 

young  men  the  camaraderiecf  culture  ofthe  terraces  is 
singing  together,  Jumping  up  wholly  lost  when  Cans  are 


anti  rlnnm  [  rwgpnnding  fn  rmi. 

son  to  the  naming  cf  players, 
their  emergence  onto  the 
pitch,  the  scoring  of  a  goal,  an 
unpopular  decision — all  of 


seated ...  the  communal 
spirit  Is  still  there  and  finds 
ready  expression." 

Except  that  it  does  not  In 
the  latest  survey  of  Premier¬ 


ship  fens,  most  wanted  an 
area  of  non-reserved  seating 
set  aside  Ibr  Ians  who  wanted 

fn  aing  and  rfiarit. 

Clubs  such  as  Liverpool, 
which  used  to  be  regarded  as 
near  Invincible  at  home, 

thanks  fn  part M  flip  fane* 

vociferous  support,  now  hold 
so  advantage  with  their  toned- 
down  terraces. 


Last  month  Wednesday  won 
at  Liverpool— a  victbiT 
accomplished  to  a  non-s  top 
cacophony  of  drums,  wailing 
horns  and  singing.  Just  before 
Christmas  their  off-field  play¬ 
ers  merited  mentions  Jxxffve 
ofthe  match  reports  of 
Wednesday's  draw  at  Spurs. 

But  Chelsea  are  no  re¬ 
specters  of  reputations.  At 
each  game  the  band  warns  the 
hosts  ants  visit  and  collection 
of  “offensive  weapons".  Stam¬ 
ford  Bridge  has  barred  than 
before  and  so  the  usual  nine 

dwindled  to  three. 

With  the  pre-match  backing 
of  Wednesday  officials,  car 
salesman  John,  aged  33,  and 
his  cohorts,  Steve  Holmes  and 
James  Priestly,  do  get  in.  But 
they  are  late,  due  to  a  crash  on 
the  ML  Their  team  go  one 
down  within  a  minute  of  their 
arrival  and  two  behind  15 
minutes  later. 

Mark  Pembridge  immedi¬ 
ately  strikes  one  back  and  the 
hand's  wanreiess  theme  tune 
— a  variation  on  Aida — 

.  moves  from  mid-tempo 
moumfulneas  to  a  triumphfdl 
upbeat  march — and  then 
switches  between  the  two  for 
the  best  part  of  an  hour. 

'  interspersed  are  horn-led 
versions  ofthe  usual  football 
chants.  John  said:  “Other 
.  clubshave  .tried  to  get  musi¬ 
cians  in,  but  the  difference 
with  us  is  we  are  all  fans  — 
season  ticket  holders — first 


We  know  the  chants  and  when 
to  play  them.  Ina  way  we  re 
doing  what  the  people  who 
used  to  start  the  songsdiu.  . 

“People  also  come  up  w  itti 
new  songs,  which  is  part  «f 

terrace  culture.  It  wuuldbea 

crying  sham®  if  that  died  out, 
which  I  think  it  might  if 
people  don’t  do  someth  me 

atAb»Mt  three  years  to  thr 
das'  since  John  smuggled  a  bu¬ 
lge  into  a  gante  at  Everton 
under  his  Jumper,  he  stuns  up 
on  bis  trumpet  (the  club  have 
bought  one  horn  and  a  couple 
of  drums,  but  the  band  Is 

otherwise  independent). 

The  lament  mix  of  Pttocs- 
day’s  Theme  echoes  as  Chel¬ 
sea  push  forward  anu  score  a 
third.  The  beat  increases  as 
the  goal  Is  disallowed;  and  fur¬ 
ther  still  as  Wednesday 
counter  two  minutes  into  in¬ 
jury  time.  When  a  mis-hlt 
clearance  drops  to  on  orange 
shirt,  the  noise  is  at  a 
crescendo  as  almost  all  two 
away  fens  bellow  out  the 
refrain. 


Dejan  Stefimovic  volleys 
home  and  for  the  first  time  the 
band  is  drowned  out.  The 
future  sound  of  football  is  lost 
among  the  type  of  roar  which 
once  needed  no  catalyst. 

On  the  way  out  a  Chelsea 
supporter  shouts;  “When's  the 
CD  out?"  But,  for  once  in  mod¬ 
em  football,  commerce  is  not  a 
consideration. 
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Peace  treaty  ends 
Guatemalan  war 


PMQomon 
Latin  America 
Coi  mipm  nlenl 


Guatemalans  anx¬ 
ious  to  put  Latin 
America’s  longest 
armed  conflict  be¬ 
hind  them  crowded  the  main 
plaza  outside  the '  National 
Palace  In  Guatemala  City  yes¬ 
terday  to  witness  the  signing 
of  a  peace  accord  between  .the 
government  and  lefttfing 
guerrillas.  '■■■■'  1  i 

Hundreds  of  cheering  sup-, 
porters  greeted  the  ageing 
leaders  of  the  Guatemala 
National  Revolutionary  Unity 
(URNG)  guerrilla  front  as 
they  returned  from  exQe  to 
put  an  end  to  nearly  40  years  > 
of  war. 

The  country’s  armed  forces, 
which  waged  the  conflict  with 
extreme  brutality  and  partici¬ 
pated  only  reluctantly  In  the 
peace  process,  contributed  to 
the  festive  spirit  with  music 
from  a  military  band.  -■ 

“We  are  thrilled  to  return 
to  Guatemala  and  finally 
achieve  peace,”  said  Pablo 
i  Monsanto,  commander  of  the 
I  Rebel  Armed  Forces  (FAR), 

PHOTOGRAPH:  SCOTT  SADY  one  Of  four  farttona  which 


Guatemalans  march  through  their  capital  yesterday  to  mark  the  signing  of  a  treaty  ending  decades  of  civil  war 


make  up  foe  URNG,  “I  hope 
we  will  have  a  country  with 
Justice,”  IwaiMwI. 

Around  10,000  Indians 
poured  info  foe  capital's  cen¬ 
tral  cemetery  early  yesterday, 
and  people  threw  red  carna¬ 
tions  an  the  tomb  of  former 
president  Jacobo  Arbenz, 
overthrown  in  a  CIA-backed 
coup  in  1954. 

The  treaty  signed  yesterday 
Is  the  product  of  six  years  of 
painful  negotiation  and  will 
come  Into  effect  in  three 
stages,  cohcliKimg  In  2000. 

United  Nations  mediator 
Jean  Arnault  warned  that  foe 
international  community, 
which  has  done  much  to 
bring  foe  two  sides  together, 
should  not  turn  its  attention 
from  foe  tasks  that  lie  ahead. 
“We  need  to  beef  up  Guatema¬ 
la’s  institutions  to  improve 
its  social  equality,"  he  said. 

Among  those  present  at  the 
signing  ceremony  were 
Spain’s  prime  minister.  Jos6 
Maria  Aznar,  and  the  out 
going  UN.  secretary-general. 
Boutros  Boutros-Ghali 

One  of  the  Issues  that  will 
face  Mr  Boutros-Ghali’s  suc¬ 
cessor,  Kofi  Annan,  is  the  de¬ 
ployment  of  155  UN  peace¬ 
keepers  to  supervise  the 


demobilisation  of  URNG  com¬ 
batants,  a  move  opposed  by 
China  because  of  Guatemala’s 
diplomatic  links  with  Taiwan. 

The  elected,  civilian  gov¬ 
ernment  of  President  Alvaro 
Ami  Is  committed  under  the 
peace  plan  to  reforms  whk-h 
will  cost  an  estimated  £1.6 
billion,  of  which  little  has  so 
for  been  forthcoming  from  the 
international  community. 

Guatemala's  1992  Nohel 
Peace  Prize  winner,  the  indig¬ 
enous  leader  Rigoberta  Men 
chu,  drew  attention  to  the 
need  for  financial  support. 
“We  must  face  the  serious 
economic  and  social  problems 
afflicting  foe  majority  of  Gua¬ 
temalans,  which  were  what 
caused  the  war,"  he  said. 

The  population,  around  half 
of  which  Is  indigenous, 
remains  deeply  divided  along 
class  and  ethnic  lines. 

The  FAR  founder,  Cesar 
Montes,  has  spoken  of  the 
need  for  a  complete  overhaul 
of  Guatemala's  economic 
model  What  Is  needed,  he 
said.  Is  one  which  "confronts 
social  discrimination  head 
on". 

The  URNG  intends  to  form 
a  political  party  to  take  this 
message  to  the  electorate. 
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Major  said:  “Having  cut  foe 
basic  rate  from  83p  to  23p,  we 
aim  to  get  it  down  to  20p. 
Labour  has  £30  ballon  spend¬ 
ing  pledges  but  will  not  say 
where  the  money  will  come 
from.” 


Labour  says:  Direct  taxes 
have  gone  up  since  1992, 
along  with  other  taxes.  Gor¬ 
don  Brown  alms  to  create  a 
starter  rate  of  tax  at  15p  or 
lOp.  Talk  of  £30bn  pledges  is  a 
"Tory  lie".  All  firm  Labour 

commitments  are  frilly  costed. 


The  foots:  The  Tories  have 
brought  down  the  basic  rate 
of  income  tax  by  lOp  to  23p  in 
the  pouhd.  But  in  the  process 
they  have  more  than  doubled 
foe  rate  of  VAT  from  8  to  17.5 
per  cent;  broadened  VAT  to 
include  electricity  and  gas; 
imposed  new  taxes  on  insur¬ 
ance  premiums  and  air 
travel;  reduced  foe  value  of 
mortgage  tax  relief  from  40p 
In  the  pound  to  I5p  in  the 
pound;  raised  the  national  in¬ 
surance  celling;  heavily  taxed 
company  cars  and  imposed  a 
windfall  tax  on  hanks. 


Prices 
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Major  says:  “By  keeping  in¬ 
flation  and  interest  rates  low, 
we  win  ensure  that  the  repay¬ 
ment  on  people’s  homes  — 
their  biggest  monthly  outlay 
—  remains  affordable.  Labour 
cannot  be  trusted  to  protect 
people’s  mortgages." 

Labour  says:  What  a  cheek! 
John  Major  presided  over  15 
per  cent  interest  rates,  a  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  housing  market, 
record  negative  equity  and 
home  repossessions  which 
Labour  plans  will  ease.  Real 
interest  rates  are  still  high  — 
and  set  to  rise  In  the  spring. 
The  facts:  During  foe  early 
1960s  foe  numbers  of  people 
in  Britain  with  negative 
equity  jumped  to  a  record 
level  of  1.7  per  cent  and  the 
mortgage  rate  hit  15417  per 
cent  in  1990.  Many  people  lost 
their  homes  through  repos¬ 
sessions.  The  mortgage  rate 
fen  back  to  a  30-year  low  of 
5.45  per  cent  In  September 
1996,  before  rising.  Base  and 
mortgage  rates  could  rise  one 
percentage  point  In  1997. 


Labour  rejects 
unions’ hope 
of  partnership 


Labour  Editor 


Major  says:  “We  win  fight  for 
a  Europe  of  globally  competi¬ 
tive  nation  states,  not  a  federal 
Europe.  Labour  would  under¬ 
mine  our  right  to  say  No  to 
policies  that  wocld  harm  our 
country  an A  signup  to  the  Job 
destroying  Social  Chapter.  ” 
Labour  says:  Major  baa  alien¬ 
ated  Europe  by  weak  leader¬ 
ship  and  creeping  Euro-scepti¬ 
cism-  Labour  would  not 
abandon  veto  on  essential  in¬ 
terests,  but  would  examine  the 
case  for  more  majority  voting 
on  industry,  environmental 
and  reginnaljpolicy  as  wen  as 
Social  Chapter. 

The  foots:  John  Major  negoti¬ 
ated  opt-outs  on  monetary 
union  and  the  Social  Chapter 
at  Maastricht  Among  all  foe 
EU  members  the  UK  hag  fog 
best  record  ' In  implementing 
the  single  market  and  adher¬ 
ing  to  EU  trade  rulings. 
Reports:  Alex  Brummer  ■ 
and  Michael  White  - 


THE  Labour  leadership 
yesterday  slapped  down 
claims  of  a  new  under¬ 
standing  with  the  trade 
unions  and  refected  outright 
a  senior  union  official’s  sug¬ 
gestion  that  a  Labour  govern¬ 
ment  might  set  up  a  national 
“social  partnership1'  forum 

with  employers  and  the  TUC. 

Stephen  Byers,  the  Labour 
employment  spokesman  at 
the  centre  of  September’s 
TUC  row  over  the  partyunion. 
links,  said  a  proposal  from 
John  Edmonds,  leader  of  foe 
GMB  union,  for  new  tripar¬ 
tite  structures  to  discuss  Jobs; 
traini  ng,  the  European  Social 
Chapter  and  low  pay  would 
mean  “turning  the  clock 
back”. 

Mr  Edmonds’s  ideas  —  In¬ 
ducting  an  expanded  role  for 
public -sector  pay  review 
bodies  —  were  published  yes¬ 
terday  as  John  Monks,  TUC 
general  secretary,  said  unions 
would  have  to  break  the  “hab¬ 
its  of  opposition"  under  a 
Labour  administration  and 
“develop  -a  relationship  of 
social  partnership  between 
employers,  unions  and 
government”. 

Rut  claims  foot  Tony  Blair 
and-toe  unions  have  reached 

a  better  Understanding  over 
their  post-election  relation¬ 
ship  since  foe  debacle  at  foe 
TUC  conference  were  dis¬ 
missed  by  one  senior  Labour 
source  as  “clutching  at 
straws  and  whistling  in  the' 
wind”. 

Labour  would  have  a  simi¬ 
lar  approach  to  public  sector 
pgy  as  foe  present  govern¬ 
ment,  be  'warned,  ami  any 
chaZfengefrmn  public  service 


workers  would  -  simply  pro¬ 
vide  Mr  Blair  with  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  an  “early  sorting 
out"  of  tine  relationship.  It 
might,  the  source  added,  “he 
as  well  for  them  to  test.ihe 
will  of  the  government  early 
on  so  there  Is  no  misunder¬ 
standing  for  the  remainder  of 
the  administration". 

The  fierceness  of  New 
Labour’s  response  -appeared 
mainly  aimed  at  putting  a 
swift  end  to  Mr  Edmonds's 
kite-flying  about  joint  consul¬ 
tations  with  unions  and  em¬ 
ployers,  with  its  etfooes  of 
19708-style  corporatism.  Mr 
Byers  said  Labour  believed  in 
creating  the  “right  climate 
for  both  sides  of  industry  to 
work  toeether”.  rafter  thim  a 
“formal  machinery  of 
government” . 

But  there  was  also  add 
comfort  for  Mr  Manks,  who 
has  worked  bard  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  new  Labour  agenda. 
He  told  unions  In  his  new 
year  message  yesterday  that 
there  would  be  “no  backstairs 
dealing”  with  a  Labour  gov¬ 
ernment.  A  Blair  administra¬ 
tion  would  not  be  a  “cavalry 
coming  over  the  hill  to  rescue 
us.  Out  future  lies  in  our  own 
bands." 

Mr  Edmonds  said  yesterday 
he  was  advocating  "working 
groups”  or  “contact  points”, 
rather  than  a  revival  of  the 
<fld  tripartite  National  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development  Council 
(Neddy)  machinery  abolished 
by  the  Thatcher  government  . 

Tim  MelvHle-Ross,  chair¬ 
man  of  foe  Institute  of  Direc¬ 
tors,  said  .yesterday  that 
unions  had  resisted  efforts  to 
free  the  labour  market  In  the 
1980$.  “But  unions  have 
changed  and  there  ought  to  be 
a  readiness  to  accept  a  new 
role  for  unions,"  he  added.  ' 
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New  row 
over  cevil’ 
abortion 


Mtchaol  Wtiite 
Political  Editor 


THE  prospect  that  anti- 
abortion  activists  win 
target  as  many  as  50 
MPs  in  a  high-profile 
attempt  to  Influence  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  general  election 
was  given  a  significant  boost 
yesterday  when  Cardinal  Ba¬ 
sil  Hume  described  abortion 
as  “a  great  evil  in  our 
society”. 

On  GMTVs  Sunday  Pro¬ 
gramme  Cardinal  Hume,  the 
head  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  England  and 
Wales,  encouraged  both 
“social  action"  and  political 
intervention  in  opposition  to 
abortion. 

Pro-lifers  immediately 
hailed  it  as  a  significant  de¬ 
velopment.  But  the  editor  of 
the  Catholic  Herald,  Harry 
Coen,  warned  that  in  a  tight 
election  the  issue  might  ac¬ 
quire  "a  preponderance  of 
weight  far  beyond  what  it  ac¬ 
tually  deserves”. 

Though  his  spokesman 
later  said  the  cardinal  was 
“not  telling  people  who  to 
vote  for”  he  stressed  that 
Catholics  might  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  vote  for  strongly  pro- 
choice  candidates.  The  cardi¬ 
nal  reiterated  his  message  in 
an  interview  in  today’s  Daily 
Telegraph. 

His  remarks  immediately 
reawakened  political  passions 
on  the  subject,  with  Peter 
Garrett  research  director  of 
file  Pro-Life  Alliance,  claim¬ 
ing  that  the  issue  "should  be 
able  to  swing  a  few  key  mar¬ 
ginal  constituencies”. 

The  alliance  is  threatening 
to  field  50  candidates,  enough 
to  gain  it  a  party  political 
broadcast 

At  Westminster,  the  cardi¬ 
nal’s  remarks  produced  a 
mixed  response  among  anti- 
abortion  Conservative  MPs. 
Dr  Robert  Spink,  MP  for  Cas¬ 
tle  Point  and  a  committed 
prolifer,  said  he  would  he  un¬ 
likely  to  vote  for  a  pro-choice 
Tory  candidate.  “That's  my 
choice.  I  wouldn’t  advise  any¬ 
one  else  how  they  should 
vote.” 

The  former  minister,  Ed¬ 
ward  Leigh,  himself  a  pro-life 
Roman  Catholic  and  father  of 
five,  said  he  was  not  in  favour 
of  candidates  standing  on  the 
abortion  issue  alone.  “This 
has  been  tried  time  and  time 
again.  You  get  a  derisory 
number  of  votes,  400  to  500 
and  hand  a  weapon  to  your 
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’s  kingsize  list 


Maev 

Kennedy 

on  ‘the 
ultimate 
testament 
of  the 

kleptomaniac 

king’ 


ft  |  TEM:  four  sheets i 
■  ■  I  of  hollande  serv- 

■  mg  for  foote 
I  sheetes  some  of 

■  them  being  per¬ 
ished  with,  boles.” 

Henry  Vm  died  450  years 
ago  next  mcwifh.  bat  is  still 
alive  and  breathing  in  the  me¬ 
ticulous  black  ink  entries  of 
the  inventory  of  his 
possessions.  - 
The  inventory,  a  unique 
document  cf  huge  historical 
importance,  is  soon  to  bejmb- 
lished  for  the  first  time.  ■ 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries 
bought  it  specifically  to  pub¬ 
lish  it .  **fmm»vHatflly"  pnit 

make  it  available  to  scholars. 
The  Antiquaries  work  on  a 

different  time  frame  from 

ordi^a^y  .^m^rtals.  They 


bought  two  volumes  in  1792, 
and  these  will  be  published, 
with  the  two  volumes  owned 
by  the  British  Library,  in  the 
Spring. 

The  whole  Henry  is  in  the 
four  hefty  volumes.  His  best  j 
clothes,  his  fabulous  jewels 
“delivered  from  the  King’s 
secret  jewel  house”,  his  paint¬ 
ings,  his  bed  cnrlainii  “of 
blewe  scarcennet  embrandred 
with  diverse  thiwggg  as  Ante- 
loppes  and  trees”,  the  pewter 
chamber  pota  from  his  carved 
and  embroidered  dose  stools, 
his  mmrirai  and  flrigntifin  in¬ 
struments,  his  broken  spec¬ 
tacles,  worn-out  tannin  balls, 
anti  his  horses  are  all  there. 

.  It  Is  an  astonishing  docu¬ 
ment  which  has  scarcely  been 
studied  until  now.  The  Brit- 
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ish  Library's  volumes  have 
not  been  on  display,  and  the 
Antiquaries'  have  been 
locked  up  in  a  comer  cup¬ 
board  of  their  magnificent  li¬ 
brary  at  Burlington  House  in 
London.  They  will  be  loaned  , 
to  an  exhibition  opening  on  * 
the  anniversary  of  Henry's 
death,  at  the  National  Por¬ 
trait  Gallery  in  January. 

A  team  of  scholars,  led  by 
historian  David  Starkey,  the 
expert  an  the  Tudors,  is  con¬ 
tributing  essays  on  different 
aspects  of  Henry,  the  armour, 
precious  metals,  costumes 
and  ftamitnre.  animals  and 
books,  “ft  is  a  fantastically  in¬ 
timate  document,”  Dr  Star- 
key  Bald.  “The ultimate  testa¬ 
ment  of  the  kleptomaniac 
shopaholic  king.”  ;  "" 

King’s  ransom 

Item:  two  olde  rotten 
trussing  sheets  ftiU  of 
holes. 

Item:  Two  peces  of 
unycomes  home. 

Item:  one  sett  of 
chessemen  of  wood  in  a 
boxe  of  wood  fo  ore  of 
theym  being  brokin. 

,  Item:  twoo  little  babies 
in  aboze  of  wood  one  of 
theym  having  a  go wne 
of  crymsen  satten  and 
thother  a  gowne  of 
white  vellat. 

Item:  One  Mouffelier 
of  purple  vellat 
embrawdred  with  pixies 
of  damaske  golde 
garnished  with  small  . 
perles  and  smale  stones 
of  soundrie  sortes  and 
furred  with  Sahles. 

Item:  onehatte  of 
purple  veHat 
embrawdred  with  pirles 
of  damaske  golde 
garnished  with  smale 
peeles  and  smale  stones 
of  sundrie  sortes  and 
fTengid  with  golde. 


_ _ •.  • 


Hollywood  toasts  another 
record  year  at  box  office 
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Martin  WaBcar 
In  Washhigtoti 

[  UlfTTH  a  record  55.8  billion 
W{£3^  bmion)  taken  at  the 
box  office,  Hollywood  is  cele¬ 
brating  the  first  year  when  12 

films  Mdi  made  more  than 

$100  minion  in  America. 

The  biggest  was  Indepen¬ 
dence  Day,  which  took  $306 
million  in  the  United  States 
and  $427  million  elsewhere, 
mjflrfng  it  the  third  highest- 
earning  movie  ever  after  Ju- 
rassto  Park  at  $977  Iranian  and 

The  Linn  King  at  $755  minion. 

The  second  biggest  earner 
was  the  hurricane  disaster 
film.  Twister,  with  $242  mil¬ 
lion  in  the  OS. 


This  is  the  fifth  successive 
year  of  improved  takings.  But 
the  cost  of  maVing  movies 
rose  by  an  average  8  per  cent 
in  1996.  The  Motion  Picture 
Association  of  America  says 
that  tiie  typical  Hollywood 
film  cost  S35A  million  to 
make  and  another  $17.7  mfl- 
lion  to  market 

i  For  Hollywood,  the  growing 
overseas  market  —  which  in 
many  cases  is  now  more  prof¬ 
itable  that  the  once-dominant 
US  market  —  represents  a 
strategic  shift.  Striptease, 
starring  Demi  Moore,  which 
foiled  dismally  in  the  US  with 
takings  of  only  $33  million, 
was  rendered  profitable  by 
foreign  markets,  where  it 
took  $65  million. 


O 


Mrs  Danvers  is  sinister  manipulator  and  broken  but 
vengeful  woman.  No  female  —  bluff  sisters  petulant 
grandmother,  frivolous  Bishop’s  wife  —  is  spared  the 
author’s  scorn;  yet  the  men  —  a  murderer,  a  blackmailer 
and  official  perverters  of  justice  —  are  all  let  off. 

Up  the  twisted  garden  path  to  Manderley  with  Veronica  Horwell 


It  demonstrates  hfe 
fantastic  wraith,  which  was 
not  just  avarice  but  a  vital 
tool  of  state.  Dr  Starkey  said. 

“Every  time  a  reception 
was  held  at  Hampton  Court 
the  entire  room  was  recon¬ 
structed.  The  rooms  were  just 
bare  boxes,  and  they  were 
lined  with  sumptuous  tapes¬ 
tries,  and  heaped  to  the  ceil¬ 
ing  with  plate.  The  intention 
was  to  riflgiiB  and  subjugate 
all  beholders.” 

One  attempt  to  cost  the  in¬ 
ventory  arrived  at  a  Tudor 
value  of  £300J)00  for  the  ar¬ 
mour  and  weapons,  and  the 
aamw  again  for  th<»  jewels 
frlafe,  Minw  alnrmrt-  ImptwrihlB 

to  translate  into  ctxn tempo¬ 
rary  prices. 

.  The  stodctakers  also- found 
the  cupboard  foil  of  the  ban¬ 
dages  kept  for  strapping  Hen¬ 
ry’s  gouty  legs. 

The  inventory  was  com¬ 
pleted  within  five  years  of  his 
death,  during  the  precarious 
reign  of  his  fragile  heir:  “This 


boke  made  the  Tith  of  Janu¬ 
ary  in  the  thirde  yeare  of  the 
Reigne  of  our  rnooste  dradd 
Sovereaigne  Lorde  Edward 
theVIth.” 

The  preamble  makes  great 
play  of  the  faithfci  accounting 
for  every  plate,  coin  and  jewel 
belonging  to  the  late  king. 

Dr  Starkey  was  fascinated 
to  track  how  much  of  the 
money  from  the  Dissolution 
of  the  Monasteries  Henry 
kept  He  spent  like  a  lord,  but 
he  hoarded,  too. 

The  charm  of  the  inventory, 
however,  is  not  in  the  richest 
but  in  the  meanest  objects.  In 
the  warrens  of  palaces  every 
store,  every  junk  room,  every 
cupboard,  was  turned  out 
.  Henry  had  more  tablecloths 
than  anyone  b>«b  in  England 
and  robes  to  stun  the  viewers 
at  the  sheer  ghtnfnp  splen¬ 
dour  and  bulk  of  the  man. 

But  he  did  not  get  rich,  by 
ever  throwing  anything  away: . 
“Item,  two  pair  cf  sheetes  of 
hollaed,  sore  wome."  ? 


opponents  who  can  say  that 
only  500  people  in  the  constit¬ 
uency  are  concerned  about 
it." 

Other  active  pro-life  Tories, 
including  Elizabeth  Peacock. 
MP  for  Batley  and  Spen,  are 
known  to  share  that  fear. 

As  well  as  the  Pro-Life  Alli¬ 
ance’s  plans  to  field  50  candi¬ 
dates,  single  issue  campaign 
tactics  are  likely  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Referendum 
Party,  which  is  hoping  to  use 
Sir  James  Goldsmith’s  for¬ 
tune  to  oppose  Euro-federal- 
Ism.  There  is  also  the  pros¬ 
pect  that  both  pro  and  anti¬ 
gun  lobbies  will  target  MPs. 

None  can  expect  to  win 
seats,  but  they  could  tilt  the 
result  in  a  handful  of  mar¬ 
ginal  seats. 

A  recent  ruling  by  the 
European  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  makes  their 
impact  even  more  uncertain. 
It  would  allow  such  cam¬ 
paigners  to  leaflet  voters  in  a 
particular  area  about  any 
candidate’s  stance  on  a  given 
issue  —  abortion,  fox-hunting 
or  even  political  sleaze  —  In  a 
way  that  would  previously 
have  fallen  foul  of  British 
electoral  law. 

That  opens  the  floodgate  to 
the  targeting  of  high-profile 
opponents  such  as  Tony 
Blair. 

The  Labour  leader  has  said 
that  he  is  personally  against 
abortion,  but  does  not  believe 
it  should  be  made  illegal.  He 
has  abstained  more  times 
than  he  has  voted  on  the  issue 
in  the  Commons,  though  not 
as  often  as  Mr  Major. 

In  Scotland,  Cardinal 
Hume’s  counterpart.  Cardinal 
Thomas  Winning,  has  criti¬ 
cised  Mr  Blair’s  personal 
stance  as  “washing  his 
hands”  of  the  issue. 

In  reality,  both  main  party 
leaders  take  a  pragmatic  view 
and  backed  the  reduction 
from  28  to  24  weeks  of  preg¬ 
nancy  in  which  legal  abortion 
is  allowed,  a  change  dictated 
by  changing  medical  technol¬ 
ogy  but  pressed  by  the  pro-life 
lobby  which  foiled  to  reduce 
it  to  18  weeks. 

Dr  Spink,  an  MP  since  1S92. 
yesterday  defended  the  Prime 
Minister.  “He’s  told  the  pro¬ 
lifers  and  the  pro- abortionists 
where  he  stands  and  he’s 
stuck  to  his  guns. 

“He’s  always  followed  his 
conscience,  which  is  his  pol¬ 
icy  on  this  matter.  So  he  has 
total  integrity  on  it  Mr  Blah- 
on  the  other  hand,  has  said 
one  thing  and  done  another." 


RING  IN 
THE 

N  E W  YEAR 


When  it  comes  to  giving  away  free  minutes.  Mercury 
runs  rings  round  everyone  else.  For  a  start,  we  don’t 
just  limit  them  to  Christmas.  Instead,  with  Mercury 
SxnartCall  or  UK-CaU,  you  can  enjoy  free  minutes 

I&:  A  CABLE  &  WIRELESS  COMPANY 


365  days  a  year.  Which  could  add  up  to  2  hours  of 
free  national  weekend  minutes  every  month.  It’s  all  part 
of  our  commitment  to  provide  you  with  bettor  prices. 
Ring  on  Freecall  0500  500  366  and  start  saving  now. 
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Conservation  battle  looms  over  airfield  site 


A  CONFLICT  between 
conservation  and 
commercial  redeve¬ 
lopment  is  looming 
at  Britain's  oldest 

*.  ••  „  airfield.  Famborough  in 

Hampshire,  the  setting  for 
this  country's  first  powered 
'  flight  by  Samuel  Cody  in  1908* 

..  •*  '  31111  home  off  the  biennial 

-  - - '  !  Famborough  air  show. 

.  •-*  wants  to  raise  cash  by  spiling 

.  the  airfield  and  the  historic : 

*£ Siji ■  buildings  cff  Farnborough’s 

i  |  'i'  1  |  i  ,i  ,  |  i.i  ,|.|ii  1  i'  ,  m  Royal  Aircraft  Establishment 

|R§g§l§pV  (RAE)  which  are  at  one  end  of  ! 

^  f  the  runway.  The  RAE  has  be- 

.  come  part  of  the  Defence 

•  -/// &LK  vSkTwv  v"  Evaluation  and  Research  Es- 
'  /  1  P' «i :  *  *  Vfl  £  £  ^UshmCTtt  mnew^aammmo- 

•  ^  -'lit  HH  \.  H  a  Hie  Society  of  British  Aero- 

■•.••  £j:  -v  '••||g  ~  j^aj  space  Companies  wants  to 

-  i  -  £ ?;•;/:  keep  using  Fambo rough  for 

ppyg^.l  •  the  air  show,  and  insists 

is  n0  Other  suitable  site. 

_ ^  But  the  Civil  Aviation  Au- 

thority  has  warned  that  if 
Famborough  becomes  a  civil 

\ yV;  --■• ;  '  airfield,  historic  buildings  at 

*Be  end  of  the  runway  might 
have  to  be  dpfnnHahpd  for 

Clockwise  from  above;  The  airship  Astra  Torres  leaving  its  shed  at  Famborough  In  1913;  safety  reasons 

the  24ft  wind  tunnel  built  in  1936;  the  airship  shed  to  be  relocated  as  part  of  an  air  and  a.  conservation  group 

space  sciences  centre;  and  plans  for  the  Bentwaters  airbase,  in  Suffolk  called  the  Farnborough  Air 


,,  -  il;  .»  ••: 
■% .?  y  ?■•■>.  V 


Sciences  Trust  (Fast)  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  restore  some  of  the 
buildings  as  a  showcase  for 

Rritioh  aviation  hphnnlngy — 

Including  the  airship  shed, 
the  24ft  wind  tunnel,  and  the 
headquarters  of  Lord  Trot- 
chard.  founder  of  the  Royal 
Air  Force. 

Confronted  with  this  im¬ 
passe,  the  MoD  has  delayed 
putting  the  airfield  on  the 
market  until  the  spring,  by 
which.  Htnp  it  hopes  the  local 
planners.  Rushmoor  borough 
council,  win  have  reconciled 
the  conflicting  interests.  The 
council’s  revised  develop¬ 
ment  plan  wm  shortly  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  public  inquiry. 

The  planners  are  con¬ 
strained  by  a  1994  govern¬ 
ment  policy  statement  that 
the  Famborough.  airfield 
should  be  retained  for  busi¬ 
ness  aviation  (as  well  as  the 
air  show)  because  two  other 
fields  in  the  South-east  have 
recently  been  dosed.  But  the 
Rushmoor  plan  also  acknowl¬ 
edges  the  interest  expressed 
by  Fast  in  redeveloping  the 
historic  RAE  factory  site. 

The  group  has  already  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  having  several  off 
the  key  buildings  listed,  in¬ 


cluding  the  wind  tunnel  with 
its  prominent  dock  tower, 
built  in  1935  to  test  aircraft 
designs.  The  tunnel  is  still  op- 1 
erational  and  t^ipaWe  of  earn¬ 
ing  its  keep,  but  its  tower  pro- , 
jects  into  the  runway  j 
approach  flightpath  -—■  some¬ 
thing  the  CAA  might  find  on-  | 
acceptable  where  the  MoD  did 
not  ! 

The  trust  also  wants  to  pre¬ 
serve  a  lattice-framed  airship 
shed,  the  earliest  Royal  Fly¬ 
ing  Corps  hangar  «nd  many 
of  the  other  research  work¬ 
shops  that  mark  the  progress 
of  British  aviation  from  kites 
to  Concorde.  But  Laurence 
Peskett,  one  of  Fast’s 
founders,  emphasises  that  a 
proposed  air  and  space 
sciences  centre  would  be 
much  more  than  a  TmuMaim. 

It  would  be  commercially 
led,  he  says,  providing  a  per¬ 
manent  showcase  for  the  lat¬ 
est  technological  develop¬ 
ments.  Taken  together,  the 
two  piwmpntg  would  be  “an  in¬ 
spiration  fin:  a  new  genera¬ 
tion*’  in  aerospace.  A  detailed 
feasibility  study  by  consul¬ 
tants  Arup  Economics  and 
Planning  is  expected  by  the 
end  off  January.  - 


Property  group 
in  third  attempt 
to  develop 
Suffolk  base 

AFTER  two  failed  at¬ 
tempts  since  the  US  Air 
Force  polled  out  in  1993, 
the  MoD  has  signed  a  provi¬ 
sional  contract  with  the 
property  group  Bentwaters 
Investments  to  sell  the 
1,000  acre  Bentwaters  air¬ 
base  in  Suffolk. 

The  sale  is  conditional  on 
the  Suffolk  Coastal  district 
council’s  approval  of  the 
outline  planning  proposals 
submitted  in  advance  by 
the  MOD.  The  developers 
have  declined  to  reveal 
their  detailed  intentions 
until  the  council  announces 
its  decision  In  February. 

The  Mod’s  first  taker  for 
the  huge  Suffolk  base  was 
the  Mhbarishi  Foundation, 
which  proposed  to  establish 
a  “university  of  natural 
law*’,  but  that  foil  through, 
to  the  relief  of  local  people 
who  found  that  the  shop¬ 


ping  and  other  facilities 
they  had  hoped  for  would 
not  be  available. 

The  Chris  Parker  group 
was  next  in  the  {Tame,  only 
to  drop  out  in  its  turn.  How¬ 
ever  Tony  Hunt,  one  of  the 
men  behind  Bentwaters  In¬ 
vestments,  was  previously 
one  of  Mr  Parker's  finan¬ 
cial  backers. 

The  outline  plan  within 
which  the  developers  must 
work  is  dear  from  the  MoD 
proposals.  The  USAF  hous¬ 
ing  and  recreational  facili¬ 
ties  on  the  north  west  side 
of  the  A1152  Woodbridge- 
Tunstall  road  would  be¬ 
come  a  new  village,  the  air¬ 
base  administration  blocks 
on  the  other  side  of  the 
road  would  become  a  com¬ 
mercial  “  employment 
area”. 

The  hangars  and  bunkers 
on  the  for  side  of  the  run¬ 
way  would  either  be  demol¬ 
ished  or  landscaped  to  pro¬ 
vide  forest  and  heath  land 
with  public  access  through 
footpaths.  The  runway  it¬ 
self  would  be  shortened  by 
digging  up  both  ends,  with 
tiie  option  for  some  sort  of 
flying  preserved. 


Sinn  Fein  councillor  told  of  death  risk 


News  in  brief 


Party  leaders  warned  to  be  alert 
to  loyalist  assassination  attempts 


DavMSharrock 
Ireland  Correspondent 


A  SINN  Fein  councillor 
in  Belfast  has  been 
warned  of  imminent 
danger  from  a  loyal¬ 
ist  assassination  attempt. 

The  Royal  Ulster  Constabu¬ 
lary  told  Alex  Maskey  on  Sat¬ 
urday  that  it  had  information 


that  the  attempt  would  soon 
be  made,  and  warned  other 
leading  Sinn  Fein  members  to 
be  alert  to  loyalist  attacks. 

Also  on  Saturday,  Liam 
Duffy,  Sin  Feta’s  director  of 
elections,  spotted  a  booby- 
trap  explosive  device  which 
had  apparently  fallen  from 
under  his  car  on  foe  Gobna- 
scale  estate,  Londonderry. 

Army  bomb  disposal  ex¬ 


perts  defused  the  device, 
which  was  the  second  attack 
1  on  republicans  In  six  days.  It 
is  believed  that  the  Ulster 
Freedom.  Fighters  planted  it, 
although  no  group  has 
claimed  responsibility. 

Eight  days  ago  Eddie  Cope¬ 
land.  aged  25,  a  senior  north 
Belfast  republican,  was  in¬ 
jured  when  a  device  exploded 
under  his  car  In  the  Ardoyne 
district  Hie  is  in  hospital 
awaiting  a  skin  graft 

The  attacks  fallow  the  IRA’s 
gun  attack  on  December  20 
which  wounded  an  RUC  offi¬ 


cer  guarding  a  Unionist  poli¬ 
tician  as  be  visited  his  son  at 
a  children’s  hospital. 

Officially  the  ceasefire  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Combined 
Loyalist  Military  Command 
in  October  1994  is  still  in  oper¬ 
ation,  but  the  clear  breaches 
will  increase  pressure  cm  the 
Government  to  ban  loyalist 
political  representatives  from 
the  Stormont  talks  on  the 
future  of  Northern  Ireland. 

Stan  Fein  said  Hie  ^lafai  in 
the  Sunday  Times  that  Gerry 
Adams  »nid  Martin  McGuln-  ■ 
ness  were  reappointed  at  a 


recent  convention  as  full  vot-  j 
tag  members  off  the  IRA's  rut  | 
tag  council  was  an  old  lie. 

A  spokesman  Richard 
McAuley  said:  "We  have  tills 
story,  which  is  two  months 
old,  being  regurgitated  as  the 

«mw>  olH  lie,  and  fl1**  timing  is 

not  coincidental.  ■ 

"Somebody  has  an  objec¬ 
tive.  It  will  probably  lead  to 
further  attacks  on.  Sinn  Feta 
members.  They  might  even 
get  killed.  What  is  the  British 
agenda  behind  an  of  this?” 

Meanwhile,  it  is  thought 
that  an  injured  IRA  bomb- 


maker  is  on  the  run  after  a 
planned  attack  on  security 
forces  went  wrong.  Police 
found  suspected  bomb-mak¬ 
ing  components  at  a  west  Bet 
fest  house  after  an  explosion. 

Detectives  think  a  firing 
mechanism  for  a  device  ex¬ 
ploded  in  a  house  in  the  Whi- 
terock  area  on  Friday  night. 
The  RUC  suspects  that  any  in¬ 
jured  man  has  been  smuggled 
to  a  safe  house  in  the  Irish 
Republic-  • 

Six  men  arrested  in  a  fol¬ 
low-up  operation  were  still 
being  questioned  yesterday. 


Food  poisoning 
claims  1 6th  victim 

THE  Elajfr  outbreak  in  Scotland  claimed  the  life  of  a  ieth 
pensioner  at  the  weekend.  Tomorrow  the  Scottish  Office  will 
receive  the  initial  recommendations  of  a  scientific  inquiry  into 
what  is  now  the  world’s  second  worst  such  outbreak  of  food 
poisoning. 

Yesterday  Lanarkshire  health  board  confirmed  the  death  off  a 

woman  aged  91  in  MonMands  hospital,  Airdrie,  on  Saturday.  At 
the  request  ofrelatives,  the  woman,  from  Netherton  near 
Wlshaw,  has  not  been  named.  The  health  board  said  the  woman 

had  contracted  the  illness  after  eating  meat  bought  from  John 
M  Barr  &  Son,  the  Wlshaw  butcher's  shop  at  the  centre  of  the 

outbreak.  —  Alison  Daniels 


GP  fundholders 
demand  better 
Labour deal 


.  ...  ,  ‘Marriage  off  convenience’ 

Labour  makes  rich  pickings  attack ■.3ebsssbssbssbsss“ 

■  -  .  anmrdfne  tnnnewhoakhvZoJria  _ 

over  foreign  investment  ‘miracle’ 


accordh^  to  a  newbook  by  Zelda  West-Meads,  a  former  spokes- 

wcanap  for  the  marriage  guidance  cfaarfrv  Rriino 
The  chtakstathe  relationship  were  visible  from  the  start  Mrs 

W^^^dstia^potatmgouthow  the  prince,  astoedSvS 


David  Brindfe,  Social 
Sendees  Correspondent 

Leaders  of  ftmdhoiding 

doctors  will  this  week 
tell  Chris  Smith, 
Labour's  shadow  health  sec¬ 
retary,  that  he  has  not  moved 
for  enough  to  make  Hi  pm  drop 
their  hostility  to  his  policy 
programme. 

The  executive  committee  of 
the  National  Association  of 
Fundholding  Practices  has 
voted  without  opposition  to 
insist  that  Labour  must  allow 
existing  fundholders  to  keep 
their  own  budgets  for  pur¬ 
chasing  hospital  and  commu¬ 
nity  health  services  for  their 
patients. 

The  move  will  come  as  no 
surprise  to  Labour,  which 
thought  it  unlikely  the  NAFP 
would  foil  In  line.  Party  strat¬ 
egists  believe,  however,  that 
many  of  the  16,000  fund- 
holders  are  not  as  militant  as 
the  association’s  leadership. 

Earlier  this  month,  Mr 
Smith  watered  down  Labour's 
commitment  to  scrap  fund- 
holding,  and  set  out  a  vision 
of  “locality  purchasing”, 
bearing  strong  resemblance 
to  existing  pilot  schemes  by 
which  groups  of  “total”  fund¬ 
holders  buy  all  health  care  for 
an  area. 

He  went  so  Ear  as  to  suggest 
that  individual  practices 
could  keep  their  own  budgets 
if  other  GPs  in  the  area 
agreed  to  them  doing  so.  The 


NAFP  immediately  said  these 
concessions  looked  insuffi¬ 
cient  in  its  formal  response 
this  week,  it  will  reassert  that 
nothing  less  than  a  guarantee 
of  practice-based  budgets  will 
deter  it  from  campaigning 
against  Labour’s  policy  in  the 
run-up  to  foe  general  election. 

By  April,  fundholders  will 
represent  58  per  cent  of  the 
English  population  and  a  con¬ 
certed  campaign  by  them 
against  Labour  could  under¬ 
mine  the  party's  support  on 
the  health  issue. 

Some  NAFF  leaders  have 
for  more  than  a  year  been 
warning  that  fundholders 
could  go  folly  or  semi-private 
tf  Labour  takes  away  their 
control  of  budgets.  However, 
other  primary  health  care 
|  workers  are  now  warning 
that  Mr  Smith  risks  alienat¬ 
ing  them  because  he  has 
moved  so  for  to  appease  GPs. 

Dr  David  Tod,  an  NAFP  ex¬ 
ecutive  member  and  immedi¬ 
ate  past  president  of  the 
association,  said  yesterday 
there  was  stni  room  for  com¬ 
promise  .  with  Labour  if  it 
agreed  to  leave  existing  fimd- 
holders  alone  until  the  System 
had  been  Independently 
evaluated. 

"My  personal  view  is  that  It 
would  be  politic  for  both  the 
Labour  Party  and  the  associa¬ 
tion  to  say  we  will  allow  fuod- 
bolding  to  confine  pro  tan 
until  it  has  been  tally  as¬ 
sessed  by  an  outside  health 
research  body,”  Dr  Tod  said. 


Michael  White  on 
figures  showing 
growth  of  mergers 
and  takeovers 


Labour  last  night 
launched  an  attack  on  a 
pillar  of  the  "Tracy  eco¬ 
nomic  miracle"  when  it 
revealed  that  a  growing  share 

of  the  much-trumpeted  in¬ 
ward  Investment  in  Britain 
arises  simply  from  mergers 
and  takeovers  cff  firms  by  for¬ 
eign  companies.  ' 

In  1996  neariy  a  fifth  off  in¬ 
ward  investment  was  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  purchase 
of  two  privatised  electricity 
utilities.  Seeboard  and  South 
Western  Electricity,  by  larger 
American  rivals  for  £1.6 
billion  and  £1.1  billion  respec¬ 
tively,  Stephen  Byers,  a 
Labour  employment  spokes¬ 
man,  declared. 

Once  BMW's  purchase  of 
Rover  from  British  Aerospace 
and  other  acquisitions  were 
taken  into  account,  some  60 
per  cent  of  18 95  inward  in- 
vestment,  as  defined  by  the , 
Treasury’s  “pink  book"  on 
UK  balance  of  payments, 
arose  from  such  takeovers  — 
compared  with  15  per  cent  in 
1985- 

Since  ministers,  led  by 
John  Major  himself,  repeat¬ 
edly  stress  the  importance  of 
Britain’s  flexible,  low-wage 
economy,  free  from  the 
restrictions  of  the  European 
Union  social  chapter,  in  win¬ 
ning  vital  investment  from 


Case 


SWEB,  the  old  South 
Western  Electricity 
Board,  was  the  first 
regional  electricity  com¬ 
pany  to  be  taken  over  by  an 
American  power  group, 
writes  Ian  JSJng. 

Snapped  np  for  £1.1 1 
billion  in  September  1995  ' 
by  the  Atlanta-based  South¬ 
ern  Company,  Sweb  has 
since  announced  plans  to 
cut  more  than  650  jobs  — 
almost  a  fifth  of  the 
workforce.  • 

After  the  takeover  the 
Americans  wasted  no  time 
in  wielding  the  jobs  axe. 

I  making  Sweb  one  of  the 
first  regional  electricity 
companies  to  undertake  a 
heavy  redundancy 

programme. 

But  aside  from  the  Job 
cats,  Sweb’s  remaining 
4,000  employees  have  since 
suffered  farther  worry.  In 
April.  Southern  said  it  was 
prepared  to  sell  op  to  half 
its  stake  In  Sweb. 


the  US  and  Asia,  the  battle¬ 
ground  is  an  important  one. 
in  some  years  this  investment 
has  accounted  for  40  per  cent 
of  the  EU  total. 

Tory  campaign  strategists 
were  quick  last  night  to  de¬ 
nounce  the  claim  as  wrong 
and  "depressingly  Old 
Labour”. 

Business  investment  trends 
were  for  more  complex  than 
the  pink  book's  list  of  Uriah- 


Case 


Mr  Byers,  MP  for  Wallsend. 


[RESPITE  Labour's  claim 
l/that  toward  investment 
has  destroyed  British  jobs, 
foreign  money  has  in  some 
cases  helped  maintain  man¬ 
ufacturing  in  this  country. 
writes  Roger  Cowe. 

BMW  came  to  the  aid  of  I 
the  last  indigenous  manu¬ 
facturer,  now  named 
Rover,  after  buying  it  from 
British  Aerospace  for  £800 
million  in  1994. 

By  the  end  of  the  century 

BMW  expects  to  have  spent 
jinnthar  £3  Miifrm  on  im¬ 
proving  productivity,  hut 
In  typical  German  fashion 
Is  not  seeking'  a-  quick 
return.  Rover  will  not  pro¬ 
duce  profits  until  1999. 

Recently  BMW  an¬ 
nounced  a  £400  million  en¬ 
gine  plant  In  the  Midlands, 
employing  1,500  and  maybe 
three  times  that  In  supplier 
companies.  And  BMW’s 
support  has  protected  up  to 
40,000  jobs  throughout  the 
Rover  Group. 


dal  flows  in  and  out  of  Brit¬ 
ain,  said  David  WQietts,  the 
former  Treasury  minister 
who  resigned  recently  over 
the  “whip’s  memo”  affair  and 
is  now  tipped  fora  key  role  in 
the  Tory  election  campaign. 

MJUSt  as  British  onmparifaQ  ' 
can  be  bought  by  foreigners  I 
in  a  global,  competitive  max- ! 
ket,  so  British  companies  are  . 
massive  purchasers  of  over-  i 
seas  assets.”  I 


- : — ! — : - 

Rapist’s  descri 

Won  issued 

PHiSilS 

news,  despite  what  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  have  us 
believe.” 

In  a  statement  last  night -he 
predicted  that  the  1996invest- 
ment  figures  would  confirm 
the  trend  which  he  had  ob¬ 
served  from  parliamentary 
answers  by.  tire  Department  off 
Trade  and  Industry. 

■  "The  Tories  constantly 
claim 'that  the  UK  attracts  in¬ 
ward  investment  because  we 
have  no-minimum  wage  and 
have  opted  out  of  the  social 
chapter,”  the  statement  said. 
“These  figures  show  that 
such  claims  are  misleading 
and  are  simply  deceiving  the 
British  people.  The  reality  is 
that  the  majority  of  inward 
investment  comes  from  for¬ 
eign  investors  making  rich 
pickings  from  what’s  left  of 
British  industry.” . 

In  what  may  trouble  many 
Tory  MPs  rather  more.  Mr 
Byers  also  questioned  the 
price  at  which  the  utilities  — 
denationalised  on  highly 
favourable  terms  —  are  now 
being  acquired  by  overseas 
rivals. 

.  “Our  nation’s  assets  are 
being  sold  abroad,'  with  .prof¬ 
its  being  syphoned  off  over¬ 
seas,  and  the  Government  ap¬ 
plauds  this  as  inward 
investment  What  a  misuse  cff 
the  English  language." 
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Broken  ice  and  freezing  water  defeat  rescuers 

Couple  die  in  lake 
trying  to  save  dog 


Alan  Watkins 


A  COUPLE  died  yester¬ 
day  when  they  fen 
Into  a  frozen  lake  In 
Aveley,  Essex,  trying 
to  rescue  their  pet  labrador. 
The  dens  eventually  made  its 

own  way  to  safety,  and  watted 

on  the  bank  as  50  rescuers 
sought  to  save  William  and 
JUL  Wffl  is,  both  aged  58.  ' 
Another  couple,  in  their 
40s,  who  waded  into  the  bro¬ 
ken  Lee  and  freezing  water  to 
try  to  pull  the  Willises  out, 
were  taken  to  Oldchnrch  hos¬ 
pital  in  Romford  suffering 
from  suspected  hypothermia 
Later  their  condition  had 
much  improved,  and  last 
night  they  were  expected  to 
be  allowed  home. 

The  accident  happened  just 
after  9am  yesterday  at  Belhus 
Park,  where  the  lake  was  cov¬ 
ered  by  ice  up  to  finches 
thick. 

Tara,  a  three-year-old  black 
labrador,  was  being  'tairwi  for 
a  walk  by  the  WDlIses,  who 
lived  in  Upmlnstar.  The  dog 
ran  on  to  the  ice  and  appeared 
to  get  Into  difficulties. 

Mr  Willis  scrambled  down 
the  bank  after  her,  but  as  he 
walked  across  the ‘ice  it  gave 


way  beneath  him-  His  wife 
went  to  his  help,  but  met  the 
same  fete. 

The  second  couple  risked 
their  own  lives  trying  to  drag 
them  to  safety,  but  were 
beaten  by  the  intense  cold. 

After  park  officials  bad 
raised -the  alarm,  fire  fighters 
using  special  fleeting  boards 
succeeded  iii  lifting  Mrs  Wil¬ 
lis  from  the  water  after  45 
minutes.  Paramedics  re¬ 
started  her  heart  and  she  was 
airlifted  to  foe  Royal  London 
hospital^  She  died  shortly 
after  arrlvaL 

Police  divers  found  Mr  WH- 
11s  two  hours  later  in  12  feet  of 
water:  Ambulance  staff  tried 
for  nearly  an  hour  to  resusci¬ 
tate  him  before  a  doctor  pro¬ 
nounced  hhrwten^. 

While'  foe  passers-by  made . 
their  rescue  attempt,  Tara 
struggled  ashore  and  "stood 
barking  on  the  batik,  fn-wmwri 
said.  She  was  treated  by  a  vet 
for  hypothermia  but  was  last 
night  said  to  be  frtahd  well  in 
local  kennels  —  stilt  wearing 
the  red  bow  that  her  owners 
attached .  to  her  collar  for 
Christinas. 

“I  suspect  that  the  fete  of 
both  husband  and  wife  was 
sealed  within  30  seconds  of 
them  trying  to  get  across  the 


Magic  mushroom 
‘export’ drive 


An  MP  wants  Wales 
to  profit  from  one  of 
its  natural  resources. 
Alex  Bellos  reports 

A  LABOUR  MP  sug¬ 
gested  yesterday .  that 
Welsh  youngsters  be 
given  grants  to  export 
magic  mushrooms. 

Paul  Flynn.  MP  for  New¬ 
port  West,  ,  called  the  hallu¬ 
cinogenic  fungi  “the  truf¬ 
fles  of  Wales”,  which  could 
be  marketed  around  the 
world.  Mushrooms  from 
his  constituency  can  com¬ 
mand  a  price  of  £2,ooo  a 
kilo  in  -the  .^streets.  -of, 
Amsterdam??  ■“rtf  ’nir.'v'n* 
Although  mushrooms 
containing  the  active  ingre¬ 
dient  psilocybin  are  legal  if 
picked  and  eaten  wild, -they 
become  class  A  drugs  —  the. 
same  status  as  heroin,  co¬ 
caine  and  ecstasy  —  if  they 
are  “prepared”,  for 
instance  mixed  in  soup,  tea 
or  cakes. 

Mr  Flynn  said  In  an  Inter¬ 
view  for  S4C’s  Wefeh  lan¬ 
guage  news  programme  Y 
Byd  Ar  Bed  war:  “It  Is  per¬ 
fectly  legal  to  send  them 
fresh  from  Wales;  nobody  la 
poisoned  by  them,  nobody 
is  addicted.  Why  on  earth 
not  exploit  the  market  mid 
get  the  Welsh  Development 
Agency  to  give  a  grant  fora 
few  young  people  to  set  up  a 
business?*’ 

Wales  produces  some  of 
the  most  powerful  mush¬ 
rooms  in  the  world,  accord¬ 
ing  to  connoisseurs  ■  of. 
hallucinogens.  . 

Nigel  Evans,  the  Censer-, 
vative  MP  for  nibble  Val¬ 
ley,  whose  knee-jerk 


Paul  Flynn:  ‘My  comments 
illustrate  idiocy-of  law*  • 

'  t  ‘•RtWRin  -svw.e, 

attacks  on  drug  culture  are 
about  as  frequent  as  Mr 
Ftynn’s  calls  for  liberalisa¬ 
tion,  immediately  criticised 
the  Welsh  MP  for  “encour¬ 
aging  people  to  take  drugs 
and  sell  them**. 

But  Mr  Flynn  replied: 
“My  comments  Illustrate  i 
the  Idiocy  of  the  present 
law . . .  Viewers  of  the  pro- 
grmnrnewflni  gee  that!  have 
repeated  imy  call  that  all 
drugs  are  dangerous  mui 
tite  use- iof  all  drugs  should 
be  discouraged.'  Magic 
mushrooms  are  among  the 
least  harmful.  No  one  has 
ever  died  after  using  them 
but  100,000  die  every  year 
as  a  result  of  tobacco  use." 

He  said  Mr  Evans  sold 
cigarettes  at  his  shop  in 
Swansea,  *3Ie  profits  from 
a  drug  that  shortens  the 
lives  of  a  quarter  of  its 
users  by  20  years.*’ 

A  spokesman  for  Tony 
Blair  said  Mr  Flynn’s  views 
on  drugs  were  not  shared 
by  the  Labour  Party. 


Police  seek 
to  identify 
cremated 
remains 

Geoffrey  <»»*>» _ 

FORENSIC  scientists  were 
yesterday  seeking  to  con¬ 
firm  the  identity  of  cremated 
human  remains  found  in  the 
boot  oT  a  car  in  which  a 
Devon -based  businessman 
shot  himself  to  death  in  front 
of  armed  police  officers. 

As  police  carried  out  a  de¬ 
tailed  search  of  the  arm 
where  Derek  Levon,  aged  6L 
killed  himself  on  Friday,  foe 
detective  leading  the  investi- 


iid  a  suicide  note  dated 
Day  and  posted  to  Ti- 
pofice  station  indi- 
hat  both  Mr  and  Mrs 
planned  to  commit 

aid  Mr  Levon,  who 
1  in  London  in  the  elec- 
business,  ■  had  cited 
us  reasons”  for  the 
id  suicide,  but  had 
[o  mention  of  business 
i  or  of  the  cancer  from 
jiswifewMSgferfofr 
ere  went  to  the  farm 

verton  after  the  Levon 
at  Silverton,  near 
was  destroyed  by  ar- 
Friday.  When  ponce 

[  they  discovered  Mr 

sitting  ln.a 
one  running-.  He  was 
jagun  to  his  head  and 
to  idD  himseJf  with  ex- 

Beer  persuaded  him  to 
off  the  engine  but  an 
nA  a  half  of  negotla- 
nded  with  Mr  levon 


‘Only  one 
fingerprint’ 
fpundat.  Saudi 
murder  scene 

POLICE  in  Saudi  Arabia  i 
have  found  a  fingerprint  i 
from  only  one  of  two  British 
nurses  facing  a  murder 
charge  in  their  alleged  vic¬ 
tim's  fiat,  it  was  claimed 
yesterday. 

ACcordiog  to  the  London- 
based  Saudi  newspaper  At 1 
Hay  at,  Lucy  McLauchlan, 

aged  31,  from  Dundee,  and  41- 
year-old  Deborah  Parry,  from 
the  Midlands,' have  confessed 
to  killing  Australian  col¬ 
league  Yvonne  Gilford,  aged 
55,  at  her  flat  at  the  King  Fahd 
military  hospital  ih  Dbahran, 
where  all  three  worked. 

But  In  a  report  yesterday, 
the  paper  claimed  police  had 
only  found  one  fingerprint 
from  one  of  the  two  nurses  in 
Miss  Gilford's  flat. 

All  other  prints  were  said 
to  be  the  victim’s.  • 
Al-Hayat  quoted  police  offi¬ 
cers  as  saying  one  of  the 
nurses  confessed  to  the  kill¬ 
ing  immediately  after  their 
arrest  on  December  20,  while 
the  other  admitted  her  part  m 
the  crime  two  days  later.  ■■ 
British  officials  refused  to 
discuss  the  case  or  comment 
on  whether  the  two  nurses 
had  made  confessions..  The 
Foreign  Office  ini  London  also 

declined  to  comment 

Yesterday's  report  came 
just  hours  after  Saodf-s  am¬ 
bassador  to  Britain.  Dr  Ghazi 
Algosaibi,'  pledged  the  two 
nurses  would  receive. a  fair 
trial.  ' 

British  officials  are  still  try- 

.  '  _ _ nAMianla. 


lake,”  said  Barry  Cable,  Essex 
rescue  assistant  divisional 

officer. 

“One  easily  understands 
how  much  the  dog  mattered 
to  them,  but  it  is  tragic  that 
they  sacrificed  their  own 
lives  for  her. 

- .  “Ice-covered  ponds  are  ab¬ 
solutely  treacherous,  with  no 
guarantee  that  they  will  stand 
the  weight  of  a  human.” ' 

■  Stephen  Willis,  one  of  the 
couple’s  two  sans,  iwM  last 
night  “It  has  been  a  terrible 
shock,  but  at  least  they  are 
together.  They  were  a  very 
loving  couple,  and  Tara  was 
him  a  third  to  them.” 

'  The  other  couple,  who  were 

out 'walking  their  own  dog, 
asked  the  authorities  not  to 
disclose  their  identities. 

An  Essex  police  spokes¬ 
woman  said:  “It  would  seem 
the  sort  of  act  for  which  an 
award  would  be  appropriate. 
The  couple  came  very  close  to 
losing  their  awn  lives. 

.  “It  was  an  extremely  brave 
act,  hut  they  cannot  come  to 
terms  with  the  fact  that 
through  no  fault  of  their  own 
they  ware  unahie  to  help. 
They  just  had  to  watch  as  the 
couple  got  Into  even  more  dif¬ 
ficulties,  and  then  save 
themselves.” 


Fire-fighters  use  special  hoards  to  get  out  on  to  the  frozen  lake  at  Belhus  Park,  Aveley,  Essex,  where  the  ice  was  two  inches  thick  photograph;  john  mclennan 
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No  smoking  here.  No  smoking  there. 

For  crying  out  loud,  does  anybody  realise  how  hard  it 
is?  How  much  you’d  love  to  quit  but  don’t  know  how? 
Nicotine!!  do;  and  our  nicotine  patches  can  help. 


You  see,  many  smokers  who 
try  quitting  on  -willpower  alone 
find  it  difficult  because  they're 
addicted  to  nicotine.  And  the 


consisting  of  large,  medium  and 
smail  patches. 

They  feed  your  body's  craving 

for  nicotine,  gradually  reducing  the 


moment  you  deny  yourself  nicotine,  amounts  until  you  no  longer  need  it 


your  body  physically  craves  it 
Our  solution?  Wean  yourself  off 
nicotine  with  the  Nicotinell  patch 
programme. 


Don’t  worry,  tar  in  cigarettes 
is  a  main  cause  of  lung  cancer, 
not  nicotine. 


gramme.  Every  day  you  wear  a  patch  on 

It's  a  3  month  programme  your  arm  or  body, 

fc  (could  be  2  if  you  smoke  .  ft's  designed  to  deliver  a  lower 
less  than  20  a  day)  dose  of  nicotine  than  you'd  get 


from  a  cigarette,  but  higher  than  the  point  where  physical  cravings 
are  too  much  to  bear.  Furthermore,  unlike  some  patches,  ours 
last  a  full  24  hours. 

So  they  help  beat  that  desperate  mm  ^ 
desire  for  the  first  smoke  of  the  day.  Gils 

Once  you've  finished  the  small 
patches  you've  finished  the  course. 

Just  think,  you  could  now  be  a 
non-smoker. 

Perhaps  it  only  needed  someone 
to  tell  you  how. 


>  V: 


It  needn’t  be  hell  with  nicotinell. 
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San  for  the  two  nurses  and 
are  expected  to  visit  them  in 
prison  today  or  tomorrow. 
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Peru  s  Marxist  rebels  free  20  more  hostages  from  embassy  after  talks  with  minister 

Hint  of  hope  in  Lima  crisis 


JansDtttltinacoin  Lima 


TALKS  between 

Peru’s  government 
and  leftwing  Tupac 
Amaru  rebels  pro¬ 
duced  the  first  ten¬ 
tative  signs  of  progress  in  the 
Lima  hostage  crisis  with  the 
release  of  20  more  hostages 
and  an  apparent  easing  of 
rebel  demands. 

But  some  of  the  remaining 
83  hostages  warned  that-  their 
situation  was  becoming  more 
precarious  as  rebels  whittled 
down  the  group  of  captives  to 
those  they  identified  most 
closely  with  the  Peruvian 
administration. 

Amid  concern  about  an 
apparent  deadlock  in  negotia¬ 
tions,  the  arrival  at  tbe 
besieged  Japanese  ambassa¬ 


dor's  residence  on  Saturday 
of  the  government’s  desig¬ 
nated  negotiator,  the  educa¬ 
tion  minister  Domingo  Pa¬ 
lermo,  brought  some  hope. 

In  the  first  confirmation 
that  the  government  was  talk¬ 
ing  to  the  rebels.  Mr  Palermo 
entered  the  rebel-held  build¬ 
ing.  His  negotiations  with  the 
rebel  leader,  Nestor  Cerpa, 
lasted  three-and-a-half  hours. 

Mr  Palermo  later  said  they 
had  made  “advances" 
towards  solving  the  crisis. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the 
rebels  released  20  hostages  in. 
what  they  termed  a  “goodwill 
gesture",  maintaining  an 
effort  to  convince  Peruvians 
that  they  differ  from  the  coun¬ 
try’s  other  rebel  group,  Sen- 
dero  Luminoso  (Shining 
Path),  In  considering  violence 
only  as  a  final  resort 


Tbe  queue  of  freed  hos¬ 
tages.  dressed  in  suits  and 
clutching  plastic  bags,  lin¬ 
gered  by  the  stately  fnimwm 
of  the  residence  to  wave  good¬ 
bye  to  those  left  behind. 

Among  the  first  to  he  freed 
was  Juan  Enrique  Peodavis, 
the  president  of  the  Peruvian 
exporters’  society,  who  read  a 
statement  signed  by  Mr 

Cerpa. 

It  protested  that  file  govern¬ 
ment  continued  to  confnse  the 
Tupac  Amaru  group  with 
Shining  Path. 

Mr  Cerpa’s  statement  win 
his  commando  was  willing  to 
negotiate  its  withdrawal  and 
that  the  path  towards  a  lasting 
peace  should  start  with  a  revi¬ 
sion  of  die  harsh  prison  condi¬ 
tions  in  which  rebel  inmatra 
have  been  held  for  years. 

One  analyst.  Radi  Gonzales, 


said  there  were  definite  signs 
of  progress.  Be  said  the  rebels 
had  apparently  dropped  their 
previous  demand  for  the 
release  ofTupac  Amarn  pris¬ 
oners.  This  has  apparently 
been  substituted  by  that  of 
improving  prison 

The  freeing  of  the  latest 
group  of  hostages  —  who  in- 
dude  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  Ma¬ 
laysia.  10  ethnic  Japanese 
businessmen  and  seven  Peru¬ 
vian  officials  —  seems  to  have 
kindled  hopes  of  a  peaceful  so¬ 
lution.  However,  a  letter  from 
Japanese  hostages  to  Japan’s 
government  said  the  situation 
inside  the  residence  was  be¬ 
coming  more  dangerous  and 
that  tiii>  riftVg  tf>  remaining 
hostages  were  “getting  worse 
everyday". 

A  Japanese  embassy  offi¬ 


cial  in  Lima  denied  reports 
that  some  companies  have 
been  asked  directly  for  ran¬ 
soms  for  their  representa¬ 
tives.  Most  of  the  Japanese 
businessmen  being  held  were 
among  those  freed  in  the  lat¬ 
est  group. 

The  rebels  now  seem  to  be 
seeking  a  way  out  within  the 
ground  rales  imposed  by. 
Peru’s  president,  Alberto 
Fujimori,  who  has  refused  to 
free  any  jailed  guerrillas  but. 
has  offered  guarantees  if  they 
lay  down  their  arms. 

The  diplomats  say  that 
Lima  might  offer  to  create  a 
commission  to  review  prison 
conditions  as  part  of  a 
while  the  captors  are  likely  to 
demand  safe  passage,  either 
to  their  Peruvian  jungle 
stronghold  or  a  friendly 
country  such  as  Cuba. 


Yesterday,  the  Lima  news¬ 
paper  La  Republics  published 
a  lettetwhich  it  claimed  was 
signed  by  at  least  IS  promi¬ 
nent  hostages,  including 
Peru’s  foreign  minister,  Fran- 
Cisco  Tudela.  It  proposed  that 
tbe  rebel  commando  be  flown, 
into  exile  in  a  neutral 
country.  • 

Tbe  letter  also  called  for  all 
Tupac  Amaru  prisoners,  esti¬ 
mated  to  number  about  400,  to 
be  placed  in  a  single  institu¬ 
tion  undo*  the  supervision  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  In¬ 
ternational  Red  Cross. 

Peace  talks  should  take 
place  with  rebel  leaders  along 
the  fines  of  recent  talks  in 
Guatemala,  aim  nt  reach¬ 
ing  an  accord  that  would 
allow  Tupac  Amaru  to  lay 
down  its  arms  and  become  a 
legal  organisation,  it  said. 


Domingo  Palermo,  Peru’s  education  minister,  persuaded  rebels  holding  the  Lima  compound  to  make  their  ‘goodwill  gesture*  on  Saturday 


German  upper 
house  threatens 
to  block  EMU 


hui  Traynorbi  Bom 


GERMANY’S  upper 

house  of  parliament 
could  block  the  coun¬ 
try’s  participation  in  the 
single  European  currency,  an 
opposition  figure  threatened 
at  the  weekend. 

Warning  that  European 
monetary  union  could  cost 
the  country  as  much  as  tbe 
hugely  expensive  process  of 
German  unification,  Gerhard 
Schroeder,  the  premia:  of 
Lower  Saxony,  told  the  gov¬ 
ernment  it  could  not  take  op¬ 
position  support  for  the  euro 
for  granted. 

Mr  Schroeder’s  Social  Dem¬ 
ocrats  control  the  upper 
house  in  Bonn  in  opposition 
to  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl's 
Christian  Democrat-Liberal 
coalition’s  control  of  the 
lower  house. 

His  threat  was  denounced 
as  Cheap  demagoguery  by 
government  figures,  who 
accused  Mr  Schroeder  of 
seeking  to  saw  panic  among  a 
public  worried  about  trading 
thp  reliable  German  mark  for 
the  untested  euro. 

German  unification  has 
come  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
1,000  billion  marks 

(£390  billion)  in  transfers 
from  west  to  east  since  1990. 
The  euphoria  of  unity  has 
evaporated.  Mr  Schroeder 
touched  a  raw  nerve  by  warn¬ 
ing  that  European  monetary 
union  could  mean  a  replay  of 
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the  costly  process  of  rebuild¬ 
ing  east  Germany. 

“If  the  conditions  are  not 
right,  you  can’t  approve  of 
[EMU],"  Mr  Schroeder  told 
the  weekly  Focus  magazine. 
He  could  not  rule  out  that  the 
Social  Democrats  "would  tor¬ 
pedo  the  euro's  introduction 
In  the  Bundesrat  [upper 
house]." 

Theo  Waigel,  the  finance 
minister,  charged  Mr  Schroe¬ 
der  with  “frivolity"  and  “pop¬ 
ulism"  aimed  at  serving  his 
own  political  amhftlnna. 

But  a  respected  figure  in 
the  German  economic  estab¬ 
lishment  denounced  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  policy  as  a  “prema¬ 
ture  monetary  adventure" 
that  would  plunge  Europe 
into  a  crisis. 

Wilhelm  Hankoi  a  retired 

Rflnn  hanlfpr  anri  economics 

professor,  said  the  single  cur¬ 
rency  could  turn  Europe  into 
“a  social  and  political  de¬ 
sert”.-  He  predicted  company 
bankruptcies  after  tbe  cur¬ 
rencies  ate  merged. 

Wolfgang  Sch&uble,  the 
number  two  in  Mr  Kohl’s 
Christian  Democrats,  said: 
“European  monetary  union  is 
a  huge  step  on  the  way  to 
[European]  political  union." 

In  an  interview  in  today’s 
Spiegel  magazine,  he  hints  at 
government  strategy  in  the 
new  year  on  deciding  who 
would  join  the  single  cur¬ 
rency.  and  when. 

Membership  by  the  Janu¬ 
ary  1999  launch  date  would 
not  be  "too  big”,  he  said.  But 
in  the  three  years  envisaged 
before  euro  coins  and  bank¬ 
notes  replace  national  curren¬ 
cies,  other  countries  would 
join. 

“In  the  framework  of  the 
first  phase  of  monetary 
union,  there  can  be  different 
solutions.  XT  a  certain  country 
has  not  yet  met  the  criteria, 
but  Is  on  the  right  road,  it  can 
Just  Join  a  year  lafer- 

‘The  three  years  of  the  first 
phase  of  monetary  union  offer 
all  those  making  serious 
efforts  the  chance  to  join  be¬ 
fore  the  euro  notes  are  in 
everyday  circulation." 


Wild  West’s  bad  old  days 
return  for  wandering  bison 


Park  rangers  are 
being  turned  into 
hunters,  reports 

Marlin  Walker 

in  Washington 

THE  famed  bison  of  the 
American  plains,  once 
hunted  almost  to  ex¬ 
tinction,  are  under  threat 
again  after  a  lawsuit 
brought  by  a  Church- 
owned  ranch  for  a  mass 
slaughter  by  rangers  In  a 
national  park. 

Bnvlronunlillits  are  up 
in  arms  about  the  planned 
cull  at  Yellowstone 
National  Paris,  Wyoming, 
which  follows  claims  by  the 
Church  Universal  and  Tri¬ 
umphant  that  -wandering 
bison,  the  symbol  of  the  old 
West,  are  causing  disease 
in  its  cattle. 

The  Sierra  Club  Is  appeal¬ 
ing  against  a  judge’s  deci¬ 
sion  to  allow  the  slaughter 
by  park  rangers,  who  axe 
identified  by  their  bison 
badges. 

"For  them  to  trap  and 

alanglitBrthHW  animals  Is  a 


fundamental  distortion  of 
their  mission,”  said  Jim 
AngelL  one  of  tbe  dob’s 
lawyers. 

The  Church,  which  runs  a 
large  cattle  ranch  fax  Mon¬ 
tana,  just  across  the  state 
line  from  Yellowstone, 
claims  that  its  cattle  are  at 
risk  from  brucellosis,  a  bac¬ 
terial  disease  which  is  car¬ 
ried  by  the  wandering 
bison. 

The  Church  also  says  that 
it  feces  material  loss  from 
damage  to  its  fences,  and 
has  won  a  legal  order  that 
all  wandering  bison,  not 
just  diseased  ones,  should 
be  killed  as  they  leave  the 
park. 

Although  feared  extinct 
for  many  years,  bison  were 
found  in  small  herds  In  the 
remote  mountains  of  Yel¬ 
lowstone  Park  more  than 
80  years  ago.  Their  num¬ 
bers  have  recovered  to 
about  3,500,  and  they  are 
no  longer  listed  as  an  en¬ 
dangered  species. 

More  than  600  bison  are 
now  moving  from  the  high 

ground  to  the  park’s  north- 
mu  border  and  then  on  to 
Montana,  nsing  trails 
through  the  snow  created 
by  the  park  rangers  to 


facilitate  snowmobile 
traveL 

"Our  preference  is  to  let 
nature  take  its  course,  but 
we  are  responding  to  the 
concerns  of  the  state  of  Mon¬ 
tana,”  said  a  park  spokes¬ 
woman,  Marsha  Karie. 

The  original  proposal,  to 
let  rangers  and  hunters 
draw  lots  for  the  right  to 
shoot  the  bison,  was 
dropped  because  of  fears 
that  the  public  would  be 
outraged. 

Last  year,  when  200  wan¬ 
dering  bison  were  shot  by 
park  rangers,  locals  who 
saw  them  being  felled  near 
their  homes  raised  a  public 
outcry. 

The  rangers  have  in  the 
past  tried  using  helicopters 
and  horses  to  herd  the 
animals  back  to  the  park. 


But  the  park  boundaries 
bear  no  relation  to  the  feed¬ 
ing  pattern  of  the  bison, 
which  usually  bead  for  the 
low-lying  pastures  outside 
the  park  as  the  winter 
deepens. 

the  bison  will  now  be 
trapped  and  shipped  to 
slaughterhouses,  and  their 
meat,  donated  to  Indian 
tribes,  soup  kitchens  and 
other  local  charities. 


Russian  manual  warns  children  the  new 
enemy  may  lurk  even  in  a  friend’s  house 


David  Hoarst  In  Moscow 


ONCE  upon  a  time;  when 
the  enemy  was  a  dot  on 
the  radar  screen,  the  advice 
to  Soviet  schoolchildren  was 
clear. 

Five-year-olds  were  taught 
how  to  recognise  fixe  profile  of 
an  American  B52  bomber  in 
tbe  sky,  or  a  British  Vulcan. 
There  were  also  helpful  hints 
on  what  they  should  do  if  they 
saw  the  flash  of  a  nuclear 
explosion. 

Today,  those  civil  defence 
jworwt  —  caned  Grazdans- 
kaya  Oborona  or  Grob  (mean¬ 
ing  coffin)  —  have  been 
replaced  by  a  terrifying  man¬ 
ual  on  personal  security,  mis¬ 


leadingly  entitled  the  Baals 
for  Safe  Living.  It  has  tips  cm 
every  aspect  of  life: 

How  to  walk  to  school: 
"Study  the  possible  alterna¬ 
tives  and  try  to  change  your 
route  as  often  as  possible  . . . 
You  must  also  be  informed 
about  the  places  where  youth 
gangs  meet,  or  badly  lit 
streets  and  boulevards.” 

How  to  dress  “If  you  put  on 
a  scarf,  put  both  ends  under 
the  coat  and  make  sure  they 
do  not  hang  on  your  back, 
otherwise  y our  attacker  can 
seize  them  In  order  to 

strangle  you.” 

What  to  do  If  you  are  In¬ 
vited  to  a  friend’s  home:  “If 
you  visit  somebody’s  house, 
look  around.  Remember  how 


the  rooms  are  arranged  and 
doors,  how  the  locks  work, 
where  the  telephones  are,  and 
where  the  neighbours  are,  be¬ 
cause  you  must  be  ready  to 
leave  the  flat  at  any  moment" 

And  what  to  do  if  taken  hos¬ 
tage:  “Its  very  Important  to 
observe  personal  hygiene  and 
cleanliness  as  for  as  the  situa¬ 
tion  permits,  to  do  physical 
training,  to  calm  yourself  and 
to  relax  using  meditation.” 

Natasha,  aged  is,  said  of  tbe 
new  school  book:  "Reading 
the  manual,  I  have  the  feeling 
that  I  am  surrounded  by  ene¬ 
mies.  Thank  God  it  is  not  so." 

Russians  are  fed  a  steady 
diet  of  disaster  including  tele¬ 
vision  programmes  such  .as 
Catastrophe  of  the  Week. 
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Serb  police 
block 50,000 
marchers 
in  Belgrade 


Bwrtar  in  Pelyadc 


{SERBIAN  security  police 
wblocked  a  march  by  50,000 
people  in  Belgrade  ,  yesterday 
in  the  42nd  successive  day  of 
pro-democracy  demons tra 
turns  in  Yugoslavia. 

The  protest  column  was  in¬ 
tercepted  when  it  poured  into 
the  main  pedestrian  precinct 
after  fiery  speeches  by  lead 
ere  of  the  Zajedno  (Together) 
opposition  coalition  in  Repub¬ 
lic  Square. 

Riot  police  were  enforcing  a 
ban  on  street  marches  im¬ 
posed  by  the  ruling  Socialist 
Party  (SPS)  after  a  clash  be¬ 
tween  Zajedno  protesters  and 
government  loyalists  brought 
into  Belgrade  .  to  intimidate 

the  opposition- 

A  Zajedno  supporter  was 
reportedly  trampled  to  death 
by  comrades  fleeing  a  police 
charge.  Police  created  two 
cordons  to  box  In  demonstra¬ 
tors  on  theKnez  Mihailova 
pedestrian  lane  yesterday. 

Protesters  reacted,  as  .be¬ 
fore,  by  walking  In  circles  as 
if  they  were  imprisoned.  They 
also  shouted  "murderers” 
and  “dogs"  at  police.  • 

Up  to  250,000  people  on 
some  occasions. have  demon¬ 
strated  in  Belgrade  and  other 
Serbian  towns  daily,  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  to-  reverse  the  SPS  an¬ 
nulment  of  municipal  elec¬ 
tions  won  by .  the  Zajedno 
Hoc. 

Zajedno,  later  backed  by  the 
findings  of  an  Organisation  of 
Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  (OSCE)  mission, 
accused  tbe  SPS  of  voterig- 
gtag-  It  wants  Its  victories 
reinstated  In  14  cities  includ¬ 
ing  Belgrade,  Tbe  SPS  swept 
other  municipalities. 

Western,  governments  have 
warned  President  Slobodan 
Milosevic  of  Serbia  that  Ser¬ 
bia  will  forfeit  financial  aid 
unless  he  concedes  SPS  Sec¬ 
toral  defeats. 

Opposition  leaders  said 
they  received  an  open  letter, 
to  Mr  Milosevic,  his  army 
chief;  and  university  students 
hi  the  second-largest  city,  Nis. 
from  representatives  of  sev¬ 
eral  military  units. 
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News  in  brief . 

‘600  arrests’  since 
shooting  of  Uday 

ISA«’SfctJnertatemgm«eW^“^*4raSient1^ictals 

««.* 

in  *WB*«SK»S 


said  the  attempt  on  Uday  j 

opposition  figure  based  in  Syria 

m1gg^SSSS^ffSSS^s£Pitl-'> 


assassination  attempt  Agencies.  Damascus  ana 


Suu  Kyi  leaves  home 

THE  Burmese  opposition;  leader,  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi. 

wedding  celebration  and  viaited  amoseumhoncmrlngher:^^- 

sinatedfetfaer  yesterday,  but  Burmese  auttwnties  said  she  would 

need  dearanoe  to  leave  her  ti^ifly  guarded  rompouM-^ 

Officials  indicated  that  Ms  Suu  Kyi,  confined  to  her  home  since 
a  series  of  student  demonstrations  earlier  this  month.  CQUldlcave 

he^hOTse‘bmaCaseby«w  basis”  afta“aMC^tyraviewto 

approve  her  requeste  to  go  out  Government  security  cars  win 
foiled  at  the  weekend  for  the  fifth  week  in 

anhour,  then  dispersed  peacefully.  _ 

Ute  1991  Nobel  peace  prize  winner,  target  of  an  Increasing 

waf-Wnan  hy  thp  mflHnry  government  left  her  home  for  the  first 
time  in  three  weeks  tm  Friday,  to  visit  the  grave  of  her  mother  on 
tfaerigfatfa  annivgrsary  nfher  death. — AP,  Rangoon. 


Call  to  ban  concerts 

FIVE  Isflamist  Kuwaiti  deputies  are  seeking  to  ban  concerts  and 
fluxion  rtingria  in  HiAMhuUm  state,  a  parliamentary  official  said 
yesterday. 

"Ibe  bin  places  afUll  ban  on  public  concerts  and  feshlon 

tows,”  theoffkaalsald. 

“U  stipulates  that  violate  erf  the  ban  should  face  up  to  a  six- 
wiwiHipri^riffii^aflTiArfatlaatf^fltlO  dinars  (£10,000)  and  the 
dnnm»nffl«>H^IHiy  i  matl  far  holding  a  concert  or  a  fashion 
jthmr1*  the  official  said 

Thwhm  nxgflfrHRthp  approval  af  parliament  and  the  emir. 

Sheikh  Jaber  atAhmad  al-Sabah,  before  it  becomes  law. 

Isbunists  have  attacked  the  government  for  allowing  concerts 
after  a  five-year  ban  following  the  1990-91  Iraqi  occupation  of 
Kuwait 

Mandate  object  to  women  singing  for  male  audiences,  or  vice- 
versa.  Recent  Westarn-styie  fashion  shows  have  also  drawn 
criticism. 

Krnratt  already  hanspiKUr-danring  and  almhril-  Discotheques 
were  dosed  in  the  1980$. — Reuter,  Kuwait 


Nigeria  frees  hostages 

AIL  28  hostages  held  on  an  oflsbnre  barge  by  Nigerian  workers 
demanding  big  pay  rises  have  been  released  unharmed,  a  Philip¬ 
pine  diplomat  said. 

Hie  hostages,  who  were  beldforfive  days  before  being  released, 
were  aD  foreigners — 10  Filipinos,  nine  Frenchmen,  five  Indians, 
two  Britons,  one  Lebanese  and  one  Belgian. 

“Tbey  are  safe  now.  They  were  taken  off  the  barge  yesterday  by 
fee  navy  and  brought  to  the  naval  base  in  Calabar."  Hermes 
Dorado,  consul-general  of  the  Philippine  embassy  in  Lagos,  said. 

Tbeyhadbeen  held  hostage  by  60  Nigerian  workers  an  the 
barge,  about  30  miles  offshore  freon  the  oil-producing  town  of 
Eket,  since  December  23. 

Mr  Dorado  said  fee  Nigerians  had  also  been  evacuated  by  the 
navy  toffs  base,  but  he  did  not  know  the  outcome  of  negotiations 


The  dilute  involved  a  French  on  services  company  identified 
as  MTPM  that  employed  the  workers  an  its  barge,  the  WB-82, 
which  transports  oil  from  onshore  fields  to  tankers.  —  Rader, 
Lagos. 


Algerian  militants  on  attack 


MILITANTS  cut  off  the  roads 
and  telephone  lines  to  Ain 
Defla,  a  village  south  of 
Algiers,  and  killed  28  people 


axes  yesterday,  hours  before  a 

car  bomb  exploded  near 
Algiers,  the  government  said. 

The  militants  said  they 
belonged  to  theArmed  Islamic 
Group  which  hac  claimnH 
responsibility  for  many 
similar  attacks  In  recent 
years. 


The  attack  came  hours 
betone acar  bomb  exploded  in 
fcUHarrac  (above),  a  suburb  of 
Algiers,  injuring  at  least  20 

people  in  the  third  such 

bombing  in  the  past  week, 
authorities  said.  Hospital 
“tirces  put  the  number  of 
wounded  at  35. 

•to  fee  past  week  in  Algiers, 
i*O0SSr  car  bomb  attacks 
ha  ve  killed  13  people  and 

injured  more  than  150  AP 

Algiers. 


Bomb  attack  on  Tibet  office 


reports  said. 

“The  bombing...  was 


radio 


tionNetworksaidfivepeQptewareSSS^^^^ 


“Goto  Thorntons,  Waitrose" 

she  commanded. 
“They’ll  run  out  We  must  have 
some  bi  the  house.”  The 
Pressure  was  on.  I  bought  move. 
Nrt  enough.  Mother  panicked. 
“Buy  stoBen,”  she  begged. 
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Afghan  militia  breaks  six-week  deadlock 


Taliban 

forces 

push 

further 

north 
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Taliban  forces 

pushed  their  enemies 
farther  from  the 
Afghan  ■  .capital,' 
Kabul,  at  the  weekend  in 
their  first  big  advance  in 
weeks. 

After  a  24-hour  artillery  and 
rocket  exchange,  the  Taliban- 
—  which  captured  Kabul  three 
months  ago  and  controls  two- 
thirds  of  Afghanistan  — 
moved  fhetr  front  line  to  25 
miles  north  of  the  capital. 

On  Saturday  morning  the 
Uzbek  warlord  in  the  north. 
General  Rashid  Dostam, 
retaliated  with  bombing  raids 
on  Kabul  and  Taliban  front¬ 
line  positions. 

The  weekend's  events  fol¬ 
low  a  six-week  deadlock 
between  the  Islamist  miitHa 
and  the  bizarre  opposition  al¬ 
liance  of  Gen  Dostam,  a  for¬ 
mer  general  in  the  Afghan 
army,  and  Ahmed  Shah  Mas- 
soud,  once  a  legendary  moja- 
bedin  commander.  The  T dll- 
ban  advance  brings  it  closer 
to  Cmdr  Massoud’s  strong¬ 
hold  In  the  Panjshir  valley. 
On  Saturday,  Cmdr 
Massoud’s  forces  retreated 
from  the  resort  town  of  Stalif. 

Taliban  soldiers  are  now 
within  three  miles  of  the 
Bagram  airbase  held  by  Gen 
Dostam,  which  has  been 
under  fire  for  the  past  month. 

“Bagram  airport  has  been 
paralysed,”  said  KahtniTInh 
Kherkhaw,  the  governor  of 
Kabul  province.  He  said  Tail- 
ban  tanks  had  blocked  all 
roads  leading  to  the  base. 

But  the  greatest  casualty 
may  be  the  moraloof  a&oppo* 
sition  alliance  founded  oh  ex¬ 
pediency.  Gen  Dostam  and 
Cmdr  Massoud  found  com¬ 
mon  cause  only  with  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  Taliban. 

On  Saturday  dozens  of 
bodies,  wearing  the  uniforms 
of  Cmdr  Massoud  and  Gen 
Dostam,  lay  where  they  had 
fallen  around  Kalakan, 
12  miles  north  ofKabuL  A  few 
were  covered  with  blankets; 
several  had  banknotes  or 
coins  stuffed  into  their 
mouths  —  a  sign  of  the  Tali¬ 
ban’s  contempt  for  opponents 
they  dismiss  as  mercenaries. 


A  Taliban  tank  prepares  to  crash  bottles  of  beer  and  brandy  in  accordance  with  strict  Islamic  principles  after  the 
nriHtfa  —  now  advancing  north — took  the  Afghan  capital,  Kabul,  in  September  pmotooraphijohn  moohe 


The  Taliban  said  they  had 
killed 'as  many  as  60  enemy 
troups»  and  lost  three  men. 
They  also  claimed  to  have 
taken  more  than  100  prison¬ 
ers,  and  several  dozen  men 
could  be  seen  aboard  trucks 
heading  towards  KabuL 
Otherwise,  the  Toads  were 


given  up  to  a  procession  of 
refugees  who  had  deserted 
villages  along  the  road  lead¬ 
ing  further  north  to  Bagram. 

Nozbert  HoH,  the  United 
Nations  envoy,  1ms  been  shut¬ 
tling  between  Afghanistan  and 
neighbouring  Pakistan  trying 
to  broker  a  ceasefire  which 


would  lead  to  an  eventual 
settlement  But  the  Taliban  do 
not  appear  ready  to  compro¬ 
mise  with  Gen  Dostam,  who 
previously  served  the  Soviet- 
installed  government 
"We  are  now  fighting 
against  those  people  who  are 
not  willing  to  give  up  their 


power,”  said  Sher 
Mohammed  Stanikzai,  the 
deputy  foreign  minister. 
“Rashid  Dostam  has  been  di¬ 
rectly  Involved  in  IB  years  of 
bloody  war.  I  think  if  the  gov¬ 
ernment  excuses  Rashid  Dos¬ 
tam,  the  nation  will  not 
excuse  him.” 


Netanyahu  provokes 
division  and  distrust 


Six  months  into  his  controversial  tenure,  Israel’s 
rightwing  leader  has  succeeded  in  alienating 
just  about  everyone,  writes  Charles  Holmes 


Depending  on  your 

standpoint,  Israel’s 
prime  minister, 
Binyamln  Netan¬ 
yahu.  has  in  1996  —  almost 
rinpiohan  fflcffly  —  either 
destroyed  the  hard-won 
progress  made  toward 
peace  with  the  Arabs,  mov¬ 
ing  the  Middle  East  closer 
to  war,  or  pursued  a  “real¬ 
istic”  peace  policy  that 
mninw  Israel  less  suscep¬ 
tible  to  terrorism,  and  the 
Jewish  state  less 
vulnerable. 

The  contrary  views  are 
felt  strongly  in  Israel, 
reflecting  the  enduring  div¬ 
ision  as  to  how  it  should 
achieve  peace  and  best  pro¬ 
tect  itself 

After  more  than  six 
thowHim  in  office,  Israel’s 
conservative  leader  has  al¬ 
tered  foreign  and  domestic 
policy  and  changed  the  pre¬ 
mise  upon  which  the  histor¬ 
ic  Xsrael-Palestinian 
accords  were  established. 

In  the  process,  he  has 
pleased  almost  no  one. 

As  Israeli  and  Palestinian 
negotiators  inch  towards  a 
long-delayed  agreement, 
expected  to  be  concluded  in 
the  next  few  days,  on  end-  i 
ing  Israeli  occupation  in 
most  of  the  West  Bank,  the 
progress  has  not  dispelled 
concerns  about  where  Mr . 
Netanyahu  is  taking  his  i 
country. 

He  talks  of  peace,  but  also 
of  expanding  Jewish  settle¬ 
ments  in  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza  Strip  —  a  highly 
provocative  policy  criti¬ 
cised  by  Arab  states  and 
world  leaders,  including 
President  Bill  Clinton. 

Mr  Netanyahu  also  says 
he  wants  Israel  to  live  side- 
by-side  with  the  Palestin¬ 
ians  and  to  finlfil  existing 
peace  agreements  —  but  to 
deny  them  their  ultimate 
dream  of  nationhood. 

His  problems  stem  from 
what  analysts  regard  as  an 
inconsistency  between  his 
hardline  ideological  back¬ 
ground  and  the  political 
reality  he  Inherited  when 
he  took  office  in  June. 

As  an  opposition  leader 
in  parliament  and  a  candi¬ 
date,  Mr .  Netanyahu  con¬ 
demned  tiie  Israeli-Pales- 
ttnian  accords  and  sought 
support  from  rightwing  na¬ 
tionalists  and  Jewish  reli¬ 
gions  parties.  He  vowed  to 
preserve  Jewish  settle¬ 
ments,  oppose  a  Palestinian 
state  and  resist  peace  for¬ 
mulae  entailing  any  fur¬ 
ther  land  concessions. 

Yet  he  also  vowed  to  con¬ 
tinue  seeking  “peace  with 
security”  —  a  phrase  that 
means  different  things  to 


the  various  factions  within 
his  ruling  coalition. 

In  office,  he  run  head¬ 

long  into  bitter  differences 

within  his  government,  and 
intense  international  pres¬ 
sure  to  salvage  the  Israeli- 
Palestinian  accords. 

Reached  by  the  previous 
government  in  1993.  the 
peace  agreements  with  the 
Palestinians  represented  a 
new  dimension  in  the  Jew¬ 
ish  state’s  relations  with 
the  Arab  world. 

“There  are  heads  of  state 
who  try  to  please  everybody 
all  of  the  time,”  Nahum 
Barnea,  a  prominent  ana¬ 
lyst,  wrote  in  Yediot  Ahar- 
onot,  Israel's  most  widely 
read  newspaper.  “But  only 
Netanyahu  manages  to  dis¬ 
appoint  everyone,  and 
please  nobody.” 
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Palestinian  students  chat  in 
front  of  Hebron’s  recently 
reopened  university 

In  a  newspaper  poll  con¬ 
ducted  in  Israel  last  week, 
68  per  cent  of  respondents 
said  they  were  dissatisfied 
with  Mr  Netanyahu’s  deci¬ 
sion-making,  and  23  per 
cent  who  voted  for  Mr  Ne¬ 
tanyahu  said  they  regretted 
having  done  so. 

Mr  Netanyahu’s  policies 
will  lead  to  war,  complain 
liberals  who  supported  the 
then  incumbent,  Shimon 
Peres,  and  his  labour-led 
coalition  government  in  the  ! 
close  election  last  May.  j 

They  argue  that  his  delay 
in  fulfilling  previously 
signed  agreements  gener¬ 
ated  the  pressures  that  led 
to  bloodshed  when  gun 
battles  erupted  between  Is¬ 
raelis  and  Palestinians  in 
September. 

Conservatives  who  sup¬ 


ported  Mr  Netanyahu  say 
he  is  not  hawkish  enough. 
Jewish  settlers  have  vowed 
to  rise  up  if  he  proceeds 
with  the  planned  troop 
withdrawal  from  Hebron. 

Abroad,  relations  with 
Israel’s  Arab  peace  part¬ 
ners,  Egypt  and  Jordan,  are 
at  an  all-time  low.  The  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  renewed  war 
with  Syria  has  been 
broached. 

Mr  Netanyahu’s  allies 
complain  that  the  new  ad¬ 
ministration  was  never 
given  a  fair  chance. 

In  Israel,  the  emerging 
Hebron  plan  has  provoked 
sharp  divisions  within  Mr 
Netanyahu’s  rightwing 
coalition. 

Ariel  Sharon,  a  hardliner 
and  advocate  of  spreading 
Jewish  settlements 
throughout  the  West  Bank, 
Is  leading  opposition 
within  the  cabinet  to  the 
Hebron  deal. 

There  are  also  raw  feel¬ 
ings  among  other  Likud 
bloc  members  that  Mr  Ne¬ 
tanyahu  has  shut  them  out 
of  the  decision-making  pro¬ 
cess.  He  has  surrounded 
himself  with  a  coterie  of 
policy  advisers,  mostly 
American  Immigrants  and 
scholars. 

Apart  from  peacemaking, 
Mr  Netanyahu  has  also 
faced  other  difficulties  in 
both  style  and  substance. 

At  48,  the  youngest  man 
ever  elected  as  Israel’s 
prime  minister,  he  has  left 
himself  vulnerable  to  criti¬ 
cism  that  he  was  not  expe¬ 
rienced  enough  for  the  job. 

His  differences  with 
respected  military  and 
police  commanders  have 
been  widely  reported.  Is¬ 
raeli  media  reported  ear¬ 
lier  this  month  that  offi¬ 
cials  warned  against  the 
new  settlement  policy. 

Anri.  Ayalon,  head  of  the 
Shin  Bet  internal  security 
services,  reportedly  told 
him:  “If  you  say  ‘settle¬ 
ments’,  you’ve  said  ‘war*.  ” 

On  Hebron,  even  Mr  Ne¬ 
tanyahu’s  supporters  ques¬ 
tion  why,  if  it  was  eventu¬ 
ally  his  Intent,  he  did  not 
quickly  fulfil  the  with¬ 
drawal  agreement  instead 
of  allowing  tensions  to  rise. 

“Binyamln  Netanyahu 
promised  to  bring  peace 
and  security  to  the  public,” 
tiie  dally  Ha’aretz  stated 
recently.  “But  meantime, 
Netanyahu  has  proved  com¬ 
pletely  incompetent  In  fur¬ 
thering  the  peace  process 
and  in  reaching  greater  se¬ 
curity.  and  even  the  set¬ 
tlers  are  no  Longer  pre¬ 
pared  to  trust  what  he 
says.”  —  Cox  News  Service. 


Logging  free-for-all  ravages  Cambodia 


Seth  Mydans  In  Prek  Phnov  reports  on 
how  the  government  and  Khmer  Rouge  are 
cashing  in  on  the  illegal  felling  of  forests 


ATE  at  night,  trucks 
rumble  past  a  military 
■checkpoint  on  the  north- 
outskirts  of  Phnom  Penh, 
iging  timber  from  deep  to- 
i  the  forests  of  central 
lbodla. 

tie  logs  are  taken,  with 
eminent  collusion,  to 
seryards  on  the  banks  of 
Tonle  sap  River  that  are 
ed  by  Thai,  Taiwanese 
Japanese  companies. 
m  there,  some  will  be  flle- 
v  shipped  abroad, 
imber,  and  its  illegal  ax¬ 
is  Cambodia’s  biggest  In- 

try  —  one  that  the  king, 
■odom  Sihanouk,  has 
■ned  could  turn  the 
itry  Into  a  desert  to  the 

:  century.  _ 

svastated  by  three  de- 
;s  of  war,  and  racked  by 
deal  infighting  and  wide¬ 


spread  comjptiOEt,  Cambodia 
today  is  a  free-for-all  of  Illegal 
activity.  - 

Environmentalists  believe 
that  the  two  sides  in  the  long- 
wmning  civil  war,  and  high- 
ranking  government  and  mil¬ 
itary  officials,  are  all  involved 

to  the  togging  business. 

They  say  the  government 
and  the  Khmer  Rouge  have'  In 
the  past  few  years  stepped  up 
tree-felling  to  finance  their 
operations,  even  though  Cam¬ 
bodia  has  been  stripped  of 
half  its  forests  since  1970. 

Forests  that  once  covered 
70  per  cent  of  the  country  now 
range  over  about  a  third,  the 
London-based  anvfranmeulal 
lobby  group  Global  Witness 
said. 

Tagging  has  been  officially 
banned  since  the  start  of  this 
year,  and  an  export  ban  has 


been  to  place  since  April  last  | 
year.  But  the  bans  have  had 
little  effect 

“They  have  been  utterly 
disregarded,”  said  Ghanaian 
Gooch,  director  of  Global  Wit¬ 
ness.  Cambodia’s  high-grade 
tropical  hardwoods,  some¬ 
times  marked  as  being  from 
Thailand,  continue  to  make  i 
their  way  around  the  world. 
They  are  used  in  inlays,  trin- ; 
kets,  furniture  and  home 
construction.  i 

The  group  also  cla  ims  that 
the  country’s  two  prime  min¬ 
isters,  Hun  Sen  and  Prince 
Norodom  Ranariddh,  have  se-_ 
cretly  signed  concessions  sell¬ 
ing  off  virtually  all  of  Cambo¬ 
dia's  remaining  forests. 

“Ministers  and  officials  of 1 
the  Royal  Cambodian  govern- 1 
ment  are  heavily  implicated  1 
in  the  destruction  of.  Cambo¬ 
dia’s  forests,"  a  report  by  the 
group  said,  adding  that  there 
were  few  other  countries 
where -so- much  forest  had 
“been  sold  In  such  a  short 
time,  and  to  such  great  se¬ 
crecy,  to  foreign  companies”. 


Cambodia  needs  its  forests, 
according  to  Sam  Rainey,  a  for¬ 
mer  finance  minister  who  is 
now  an  opposition  politician. 

‘They  are  at  the  centre  of 
the  ecosystem,”  he  said. 
“They  are  like  a  sponge.  soak¬ 
ing  up  the  water  in  the  rainy 
season  and  releasing  it  In  the 
dry  season. 

“Already  we  are  seeing  an 


We  are  beginning 
to  starve  in  the 
drought  and  drown 
in  the  floods’ 


acceleration  of  erosion,  flood¬ 
ing  and  the  b  Station  of  rivers 
and  lakes.  We  are  beginning 
to  starve  to  the  drought  and 
drown  to  the  floods.” 

International  flt»mdai  in- 
stitutions  warn  that  contin¬ 
ued  Illegal  logging  could  jeop: 
ardise  their  support 

In  the  short  term,  financial 


experts  say,  logging  is  bring¬ 
ing  nfftriaiR  a  huge  amount  of 
money  which  is  not  reflected 
in  the  budget  the  donor 
groups  are  supporting.  In  the 
long  term,  it  squanders  the 
country’s  primary  natural 
resource  for  as  little  as  one- 
fifth  of  its  value. 

In  May  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  suspended  a 
£12  million  instalment  of  a 
£75  million  three-year  loan, 
expressing  concern  about  the 
government’s  secret  logging. 

A  decision  to  cut  off  the 
loan  entirely  could  cause  “an 
erosion  of  confidence  of  the  , 
international  community, ' 
which  in  turn  would  have  I 
serious  consequences  for 
Cambodia’s  economic  pro¬ 
gramme.”  said  Hubert  Nelss, 
director  of  the  ftmd’s  Central 
Asia  department 

At  a  meeting  to  Tokyo  in 
July  with  the  World  Bank  and 
other  international  donors, 
the  two  Cambodian  prime 
ministers  pledged  to  put  in 
place  measures  to  end  Illegal 
logging. — New  York  Times. 


Singapore’s  unloved  parents  turn  to  the  law 


itowYorkHmu 
In  Singapore 


derly  Wongs 
>d  to  make  ends 
r  eight  years  in 
after  their 
cut  off  their 
forcing  them  to 
han  £10  a  day, 
that  my  daugh- 
to  pay  for  the 
ises  of  her  dogs 
for  ours,”  Mr 
71,  said. 

,  too,  were 


r  . 

flan fly  bonds 
ions .  remain 
to  their  sur- 
tongs’  experi- 
out  to  he  &r 
ion. 

ribimal  for  the 


maintenance  of  parents 
opened  Its  doors  in  June; 
the  Wongs  Joined  a  stream 
of  neglected  parents  apply¬ 
ing  for  help.  The  tribunal 

clerks,  overwhelmed  by  the 
crowd,  handed  -out  num¬ 
bers  to  keep  them  in  line. 

Caring  for  parents  is 
something  Asian  societies 
have  long  expected  of 
grown  children,  but  Singa¬ 
pore's  tribunal  ■  now  pro¬ 
vides  a  legal  mechanism  for 

parents  over  60  to  demand 
support,  and  a  system  of 
mediation  and  hearings  to 
resolve  claims. 

The  tribunal'  has  dealt 
with  at  least  200  cases,  said 
Walter  Woon,  the  legislator 
end  law  professor  who  pro¬ 
posed  the  scheme  two  years 
ago.  Then,  he  said,  many 
people  doubted  that  Sing* 
porean  children  would  turn 


their  backs  on  their 
parents,  or  that  parents 
would  sue  their  children. 

The  problem  is  one  of  the 
effects  of  rapid  social 
changes  In  a  country 
where,  in  one  generation, 
many  people  have  moved  . 
from  crowded  alleys  to  vast  j 
wnrim  of  flats,  and  from 
poverty  to  affluence.  . 
i  Many  parents,  immi¬ 
grants  who  grew .  up  in 

Third  World  countries, 
now  live  with  their  well- 
educated,  well-paid  chil- 
,  dren  in  a  society  they 
hardly  recognise. 

“I  don't  buy  this  Asian 
values  stuff,”  Mr  Wood 
i  said.  “It’s  human  values.  It 
is  modernisation  that  is 
!  changing  things  more  than 
Westernisation.” 

It  is  also  demographics. 
Singapore’s  population  is 


ageing  faster  than  that  of 
any  other  Asian  country, 
partly  because  of  a  success¬ 
ful  family-planning  pre- 
gramme.  Within  25  years, 
more  than  one  in  four  will 
be  over  60. 

The  tribunal  is  *h»  Singa¬ 
porean  government’s  latest 
attempt  at  social  engineer¬ 
ing,  and  such  programmes 
tend  to  work.  A  “stop  at 
two”  children  campaign,  to 
encourage  small  families  in 
the  1960s,  quickly  brought 
the  birth,  rate  down,  in  1987 
the  campaign  was  reversed, 
with  a  programme  urging: 
“Have  three  or  more  if  you 
can  afford  it.”  Singapore's 
population  is  8  million  and 
slowly  growing  again. 

The  tribunal  is  the  next 
step  in  the  social  engineer¬ 
ing  programme,  and  is 
prompted  by  figures  sug¬ 


gesting  a  rapid  growth  of 
the  elderly  population. 

“In  Singapore  we  look  at 
things  and  say.  we’ve  got  to 
fix  it  before  It  becomes  a 
problem,”  Mr  Woon  said. 
“We  are  trying  to  maintain 
a  social  climate  that  values 
the  family.” 

Other  evidence  has  sup¬ 
ported  the  findings  of  the 
tribunal:  medical  workers 
reported  that  increasing 
numbers  of  children  were 
failing  to  visit  parents  In 
hospital,  and  In  some  cases 
were  reluctant  to  take  them 
home  when  discharged. 

“They  seldom  visit  their 
aged  parents  In  hospital,’' 
said  Ong  Chen  Slew,  an  ad¬ 
ministrator  at  Alexandra 
Hospital.  “They  refuse  to 
answer  calls.  Sometimes  we 
have  to  go  to  their  work- , 
places  to  look  for  them.” 


News  in  brief 

Workers  strike 
in  Israel 

Tens  of  thousands  of  Israelis 
paralysed  the  country  by 
walking  out  of  their  jobs  yes¬ 
terday  in  protest  at  the  arrest 
of  a  leading  trade  union 
official. 

Banks  and  government  of¬ 
fices  closed,  flights  out  of  Ben 
Gurlon  airport  were  can¬ 
celled,  and  television  and 
radio  stations  went  off  air. 
Water,  electricity  and  tele¬ 
phone  companies  offered  an 
emergency  service.  —  AP. 

East  Timor  deaths 

Indonesian  troops  killed  one 
or  two  Bast  Timorese  youths 
in  a  raid  on  Coluhon  village 
in  eastern  Dili  on  Friday  to 
capture  those  responsible  for 
beating  a  soldier  to  death, 
Timorese  activists  said  yes¬ 
terday. —  AP. 

Madagascar  poll 

The  people  of  Madagascar, 
voting  to  a  run-off  presiden¬ 
tial  election  yesterday,  were 
expected  to  back  the  former 
Marxist  military  ruler,  Didier 
Ratsiraka,  against  the  former 
president,  Albert  Zafy.  The 
turnout  was  low. — Reuter. 

Storm  toll  rises 

The  death  toil  from  a  storm 
which  hit  Malaysia  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Day  has  reached  162  after 
more  bodies  were  found  by 
rescue  workers,  the  national 
Bernama  news  agency  said 
yesterday. — Reuter. 

Death  on  roads 

At  least  910  people  have  died 
on  South  Africa’s  roads  dur¬ 
ing  the  Christmas  break  and 
the  toll  is  expected  to  rise  as 
holiday-makers  return  home 
from  coastal  resorts,  officials 
said  yesterday.  —  Reuter. 

Cruellest  cut 

A  surgeon  in  Pescara,  eastern 
Italy,  cut  out  a  patient’s  only 
kidney  because  he  thought,  it 
was  a  malignant  growth,  in  a 
routine  stomach  ulcer  opera¬ 
tion  earlier  this  month, 
health  authorities  said  yester¬ 
day.  The  patient,  aged  46,  Is 
receiving  dally  dialysis  treat¬ 
ment— Reuter. 


South  Korean 
strikers  rally  at 
ruling  party  HQ 


AP  In  Seoul 


AT  A  RALLY  on  the 
fourth  day  of  South 
Korea's  largest-ever 
labour  protest,  some 
20,000  workers  vowed  yester¬ 
day  to  fight  President  in™ 
Young-sam’s  government, 
saying  it  threatened  their 
jobs. 

“Down  with  Kim  Young- 
sara!  Disband  the  New  Korea 
Partyl”  the  workers  shouted 
as  they  marched  past  the  par¬ 
ty's  headquarters  after  a  rally 
at  Yoido  Plaza. 

The  ruling  party  passed  a 
new  law  on  Thursday  In  a  se¬ 
cretive,  pre-dawn  parliamen¬ 
tary  session  with  no  opposi¬ 
tion  members  present. 
Labour  unions  immediately 
called  a  national  strike,  say¬ 
ing  the  law  favoured 
businesses  unfairly  by  giving 
them  increased  powers  to  lay 
off  workers. 

About  373,000  workers  have 
since  joined  the  strike  at 
some  700  work  sites,  union 
leaders  said.  Car  and  ship¬ 
building  industries  were 
hardest  hit 

At  yesterday's  rally,  union 
leaders  vowed  to  continue  the 
protests  until  the  end  of 
January. 

“Fight  until  death!”  work¬ 
ers  shouted  as  loudspeakers 
blazed  labour  songs.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  red,  blue  and  yellow 
anti-government  banners  flut¬ 
tered  over  the  plaza  in  the 
wintry  air. 

A  brief  scuffle  erupted  as 
workers  tried  to  push  into  the 
party  headquarters,  but  no 
violence  or  arrests  were 
reported. 

Government  officials  have 
said  they  will  keep  the  new 
law,  which  they  said  was  de¬ 
signed  to  help  the  economy. 

South  Korea  has  sought 
labour  reforms  as  its  econo¬ 
my  has  slowed  rapidly.  This 


year,  it  is  expected  to  register 
a  record  £12A  billion  trade 
deficit  —  twice  that  of  Iasi 
year. 

The  law  makes  it  easier  foi 
businesses  to  lay  off  employ 
ees  en  masse,  something  un 
heard  of  in  the  country, 
Businesses  can  also  cut  hour; 
more  easily  and  thus  reduce 
workers’  Incomes,  union  lead' 
ers  saicL 

The  government  had  hopec 
to  placate  workers  by  grant 
ing  greater  rights  to  unionise. 
But  workers  are  angry  thal 
the  new  freedoms  will  nol 
take  effect  for  several  years. 

Underground  railway  work' 
ers  to  Pusan  yesterday  joined 
their  colleagues  In  Seoul,  whe 
walked  out  a  day  earlier,  forc¬ 
ing  trains  to  run  late. 

The  leading  car  maker, 
Hyundai,  and  three  other  car 
makers  —  Kia,  Ssangyong 
and  Asia  —  were  idle  for  the 
fourth  successive  day. 

But  other  key  industries, 
such  as  semiconductors  and 
electronics,  as  well  as  rail¬ 
ways  and  other  utilities,  have 
remained  largely  unaffected. 

•  North  Korea  apologised  for 

the  first  time  yesterday  for  an 

incursion  by  cane  of  its  sub¬ 
marines  into  South  Korean 
waters  in  September,  express¬ 
ing  “deep  regret”  to  a  state¬ 
ment  hammered  out  with 
United  States  diplomats. 

The  brief  statement,  carried 
by  the  Korean  central  news 
agency  and  Pyongyang  radio 
promised  there  would  be  no 
repetitions  of  the  incident 

Seoul  cautiously  welcomed 
the  apology  and  said  it  opened 
the  way  to  talks  aimed  at  se¬ 
curing  a  lasting  peace  to 
that  ended 

the  1950-53  Korean  war. 

But  Independent  analysts 
m  South  Korea  said  thev 
doubted  Pyongyang  was  sin- 

cere,  and  some  called  it  a  des¬ 
perate  gambit  to  secure  US 
rood.  ala. 
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We  need  ideas 
not  wheezes 

Tony  Biair  must  fill  the  gap 

MOST  of  us  know  all  about  living  Against  We  bad  four- 
and-a-half  decades  of  that  citizens  of  a  duster  of 
societies  we  called  the  Free  World,  ranged  Against  the 
alleged  threat  of  Soviet  Communism.  But  that  threat 
keeled  over  and  died  seven  years  ago.  The  nineties  have 
thus  far  been  fretfully  expended  on  trying  to  decide 
what  we  are  living  For.  They  have  not  been  a  great 
success.  Whether  they  realised  it  or  not,  our  political 
leaders  were  children  of  the  cold  war.  The  threat  was  a 
necessary  part  of  their  equipment  and  their  thinking. 
American  presidents  needed  the  lurid  spectre  of  a  rival 
system  to  demand  sacrifices  from  their  people  and  to 
fluid  the  sacrifice  of  defence  spending.  Britain,  like  its 
European  partners,  similarly  depended  on  the  same 
underpinning  of  apprehension.  The  Iron  Lady  was  For 
many  things-  but  she  was  fundamentally  Against 

Take  away  such  chilling  certainties  and  the  content 
of  residual  thought  has  looked  thin,  going  on  impover¬ 
ished.  America  has  had  enough  of  sacrifices  and  largely 
withdrawn  from  the  world  under  a  president  elected  to 
keep  the  home  fires  stoked  high,  specifically  not  to  send 
troops  far  away  to  danger.  Recession  —  influenced  in  no 
small  part  by  the  decline  In  pump-priming  government 
spending  on  defence  —  has  sapped  confidence  through¬ 
out  most  of  Western  Europe,  and  left  the  liberated 
nations  of  the  East  to  languish  in  disfflusion-  We  are  all, 
in  our  various  ways.  For  freedom.  But  what  does  that 
amount  to  in  an  era  where  the  detritus  of  the  Soviet 
Empire  has  left  our  various  forces  of  the  democratic  left 
flailing  and  uncertain,  unable  to  find  a  spot  along  the 
spectrum  of  ideology  which  voters  can  relate  to.  The 
wreck  of  Moscow  has  mired  much  else  besides.  As  one 
extreme  extrapolation,  of  socialism  has  vanished  in 
flames,  all  its  variants  —  however  different  however 
innocuous  —  have  come  into  question.  No  such  agonis- , 
mgs  on  the  right  though:  theirs  is  the  claimed  victory, 
to  be  celebrated  apparently  by  turning  the  management 
of  politics  over  to  economists  and  bankers  who  believe 
that  the  force  of  the  market  is  all  you  know  and  all  you  < 
need  to  know.  A  brutal  trap.  The  left  stai  feels  it  has  lost 
the  argument  The  right  bestows  its  authority  on  a 
series  of  mechanical  nostrums.  The  politicians,  devoid 
of  a  threat  and  of  the  ideas  which  they  built  upon  it, 
have  retreated  into  bland,  unacknowledged  impotence. 
They  are  not  well-loved.  How  could  they  be?  But  they 
have  not  thought  of  anything  fresh  or  coherent  to  say. 

BRITAIN'S  1992  election  came  too  early  in  the  new 
cycle  to  make  such  rethinking  necessary.  It  was  enough 
that  John  Major  was  not  Margaret  Thatcher,  and  that 
her  more  triumphant  policies  could  be  pursued  without 
the  hectoring  boom  of  their  mistress.  1997  wfll  be 
entirely  different,  with  the  political  classes  caught  in 
mid-stream.  Many  Conservatives,  having  seen  one 
threat  depart,  have  set  about  inventing  another.  What  is 
the  “European  super-state"  but  another  beast  from  the 
depths,  out  to  devour  us?  Its  menace  is  regarded  just  as 
fearfhlly.  just  as  cynically  and  just  as  unanalyticaUy  as 
Brezhnev’s  legions  long  ago.  The  theme  has  allure,  for  it 
exalts  nationalism.  And  nationalism  —  on  cue  —  is 
burgeoning  again  around  the  world,  as  though  the 
purity  of  a  single  race  or  nation  state  was  a  good  in 
itself  (and  not,  as  usual,  the  very  antithesis  of  that). 

Single  issues?  Of  course.  Where  there  are  no  arches  of 
ideology,  individual  tablets  of  stone  naturally  dominate. 
There  is  a  frothing  after  the  bygone  morality  of  a 
distant  age.  Here  comes  the  abortion  debate  again:  as 
though  it  were  the  determinant  of  the  way  we  live  now. 
Here  are  the  calls  for  the  Church  to  lead  in  a  Britain 
where  organised  religion  has  become  the  pursuit  of  a 
tiny,  shrinking  minority.  But  such  voices  address  only 
parts  of  the  problem;  they  cannot  reach  conclusions 
because  they  are  not  structured  to  do  so.  They  can  only 
pretend  that  a  single  thrust  win  reach  wider.  Our  world 
is  full  of  dragons  for  the  slaying:  but  we  can’t  agree 
which  dragons  matter  or  the  order  of  their  execution. 

Such  a  diagnosis  would  be  deeply  dismaying  —  as 
dismayed  as  we  purport  to  feel  —  if  it  were  founded  on 
feet.  But  of  course  it  isn't  We  are  more  masters  of  our 
own  fete  than  at  any  time  in  the  last  half-century.  We  no 
longer  need  to  live  in  nudear  fear.  We  have  infinite 
possibilities  before  us  if  we  can  just  shake  off  the 
ingrown  assumptions  that  are  part  of  our  heritage. 

The  prospect  of  an  election  —  the  first  big  vote  of  a 
truly  new  era  —  where  threats  have  to  re-confected  and 
the  hoary  arguments  of  the  irrelevant  past  replayed  is 
not  a  cheering  one.  It  ought,  as  the  year  of  decision 
dawns,  to  give  every  major  party  pause  for  thought  but 
Labour  above  all.  Tony  Blair  has  the  new  voice.  He  has 
buried  much  of  Labour’s  past  with  exemplary  determi¬ 
nation.  It  will  take  an  earthquake  to  keep  him  out  of 
Downing  Street  But  he  and  his  advisers  ami  their  focus 
groups  are  caught  on  the  difference  between  For  and 
Against  They  are  Against  another  Conservative  torn 
but  do  not  yet  know  quite  what  they  are  For.  This  may 
not  matter  overmuch  on  election  day  but  it  will  matter 
hugely  in  the  days  that  follow.  For  it  is  not  just  the 
lessons  of  1992  that  Labour  has  to  learn.  It  is  the  totally 
changed  imperatives  of  1997. 

TO  CATCH  the  time  here,  Mr  Blair  must  first  realise 
that  this  is  a  new  time.  And  be  should  tell  us  so  in 
unambiguous  terms,  not  the  vague  generalisations  of 
goodwill  and  apple  pudding.  Tap-dancing  over  tax  rates 
will  only  matter  if  nothing  else  is  deemed  to  matter. 
What  needs  saying  before  any  of  that  is  harsher  stufE  It 
should  explain  why  we  fed  a  touch  adrift  —  not  merely 
advance  the  spread  of  grunge,  Major-like,  as  an  excuse. 
It  should  lay  out  frankly  what  governments,  acting 
alone,  can  achieve  —  and  what  governments  in  partner¬ 
ship  can  do  better.  It  should  abandon  the  pretence  of 
magical  improvement  at  the  flip  of  a  ballot  box  and  seek 
necessary  understanding- 

Then  there  will  be  wider  themes  which  resonate. 
Democracy  itself  is  beginning  to  provide  them.  If  not 
this  Europe,  what  about  a  more  determinedly  demo¬ 
cratic  one,  undergoing  its  own  constitutional  reform?  If 
not  this  United  Nations,  then  what?  If  not  this  Westmin¬ 
ster  and  huddle  of  Whitehall,  clutching  the  illusion  of 
power  to  itself  then  where  are  we  to  look?  If  this  is  our 
system,  how  do  we  make  it  work  better  —  not  to 
appease  the  Scots  or  the  Welsh,  but  to  give  us  a  fresh 
stake?  We  may  not  be  chasing  the  Big  Idea  this  crucial 
year:  but  we  do  need  something  with  a  stir  of  excite¬ 
ment  Ideas  that  spring  from  the  world  we  have  rather 
than  the  decrepit  undergrowth  of  the  lost  world,  ideas 
with  a  human  dimension.  Not  wheezes  or  fixes:  ideas. 
Only  a  few  of  them  will  make  a  fer  happier  Nfc*  Year. 


Crisis  :  Still  Jio  end  in  sight 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Pensions 
all  at  sea 

THE  NEW  statement  on  the 
inadequacies  of  Tory  pen¬ 
sions  policies  by  John  Den¬ 
ham,  the  shadow  minister  for 
pensions  (“Titanic”  pensions 
policy  presages  national  di¬ 
saster,  December  28)  Is  to  be 
welcomed.  His  information 
about  personal  pensions 
makes  a  good  case  for  the  pen¬ 
sions  review  set  up  last  Octo¬ 
ber  by  Labour.  Despite  gov¬ 
ernment  subsidies,  personal 
pensions  and  employers’ 
schemes  foil  to  fill  the  gaps 
left  by  savage  Tory  cuts  in  the 
value  of  the  basic  state  retire¬ 
ment  pension  and  the  State 
Earnings  Related  Pension 

Scheme 

The  information  he  un¬ 
earths  was  left  out  of  the 
highly  publicised  reports 
from  the  Borne  and  Dahren- 
dorf  commissions  and  the  Anr 
son  committee.  Evidence 
from  across  the  world  shows 
that  while  well-regulated  pri¬ 
vate  schemes  can  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  fin-  the  very  well-off,  they 
do  not  provide  basic  income 
security  for  the  mass  of 
people  reaching  retirement. 

This  is  the  central  point 
which  we  will  be  pressing  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Labour 
review.  It  could  be  the  basis  for 
a  ngthma!  agreement  Only 
through  the  imaginative  and 
principled  reconstruction  of 
state  pensions  is  minimum  in¬ 
come  security  in  retirement 
for  everyone  possible  and 
affordable. 

Barbara  Castle. 

House  of  Lords. 

Peter  Townsend. 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Social 
Policy, 

University  of  Bristol. 


Cold  comfort  at  home 


George  monbiot 

(Bleak  House,  Decem¬ 
ber  24},  in  describing 
the  appalling  state  of  British 
homes,  reported  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Environment's 
finding  that  “one  in  five 
homes  is  beyond  salvation” 
and  cannot  be  energy 
efficient  Or  at  least  not  at  a 
reasonable  price;  it  would  be 
cheaper  to  rebuild  them. 

Bat  we  are  not  pulling 
down  outworn,  inefficient 
properties.  We  are  continuing 
to  live  in  them.  The  Govern¬ 
ment’s  own  statistics  show 
that  fewer  than  14000  homes 
are  being  removed  from  the 
housing  stock  each  year.  At 
this  rate,  the  present  stock  of 
houses  wlQ  not  be  replaced 
for  2,400  years.  We  need  to 
recognise  that  the  problem  of 
cold  homes  in  the  TJK  is 
closely  aligns  with  the  de¬ 
cline  in  rates  of  demolition 
anrt  new  building. 

An  extensive  programme  of 
improvements  to  existing 
homes  is  desperately  needed, 
but  this  should  be  combined 
with  foe  construction  of  sub¬ 
stantial  numbers  of  good 
quality,  energy  efficient 
houses  for  those  with  small 
incomes.  Thai,  the  fixture  will 
be  slightly  less  bleak. 

(Dr)  Brenda  Boardman. 
Powergen  Fellow  in  Energy 
Efficiency, 

Environmental  Change  Unit, 
University  of  Oxford. 

5  South  Parks  Road, 

OxonOXl  3DB. 

■  WELCOME  George  Mon- 
blot's  article  on  the  recently 
published  energy  report  from 
the  1991  House  Condition  Sur¬ 


vey.  This  confirms  our  worst 
terns  about  the  extent  of  fhel 
poverty  (the  inability  to 
achieve  adequate  warmth)  in 
oar  “superheated  nation". 

However,  press  reports  in¬ 
dicate  that  Peter  liuey  in¬ 
tends  to  abolish  the  system  of 
Fuel  Direct  whereby  people 
on  income  support  who  have 
difficulty  managing  their 
budgets  can  have  money  paid 
directly  from  their  benefit  en¬ 
titlement  to  meet  their  fuel 
costs.  This  cut  will  add  to  the 
burden  of  those  struggling  to 
cope  with  the  excessive  win¬ 
ter  Kiel  costs  caused  by  inade¬ 
quate  bousing. 

Additionally,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  now  intends  to  expose 
the  Independent,  and  highly 
respected.  Building  Research 
Establishment,  which  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  report,  to  the 
vagaries  of  the  market  by  pri¬ 
vatising  it  What  would  then 


or  unpalatable  research? 
Michael  King. 

Chairman,  National  Right 
to  Fuel  Campaign. 

Westgate  House, 

9a Prebend  Street,  •- 

LotfaonNiaPT.  :y  „  < 

THROUGH  questioning 
I  more  than  1,700  house¬ 
holds  in  Scotland  with  regard 
to  the  impact  of  adding  VAT 
to  domestic  fuel  bills,  our  sur¬ 
vey  (to  be  published  by  Ener¬ 
gy  Action  Scotland  early  in 
the  new  year)  found  that  low- 
income  housholds  were  more 
likely  to  be  living  in  poorer 
heated  homes,  living  In 
poorer  insulated  homes,  and 
relying  on  more  expensive 
forms  of  heating. 


The  financial  Implications 


for  low  jpemrie  hmisAhnlrte 
are  that  they  are  not  only 
spending  relatively  more,  of 
their  income  on  VAT  oh  fiiel 
than  more  affluent  families, 
but  cm  a  pro  rata  basis  per 
square  metre,  they  would  also 
have  to  spend  more  hi  actual 
eash  terms  to  heat  their 
homes  to  reasonable  tempera¬ 
tures.  So  it  is  not  unexpected 
that  low-income-  households 
were  significantly  more  likely 
to  state  that  they  had  cut  back 
on  some  aspect  of  fuel  use,  or 
cut  back  elsewhere  in  their 
household  budget  to  cope 
with  VAT  on  fuel  bills. 

(Dr)  Bill  Sheldrick. 

Alembic  Research. 

24  Skye  Crescent, 

Old  Kilpatrick, 

Glasgow  GOO  SER. 

Reducing  heating  costs 
and  dampness-related 
health  problems  la 
homes  will  not  be  achieved  by 
simply  chucking  in  a  bit  of 
extra  insulation.  Insulating 
ceilings  without  also  provid¬ 
ing  extra  ventilation  and  bar- 
rierstfo  the  passage  of  mois¬ 
ture  vapour,  can  result  in 
foobased  condensation,  and 
subsequent  wood  rot,  *fcix‘lnft 
spaces.  Slmflaiiy.  c&vfiy  wan 
insulation,  has  been  linked,  to 
penetrating  dampness  and  ac- 
celerated  wall  tie.  corrosion. 
T3xese  induced  building  de¬ 
fects  will  cost  far  more  to  rec¬ 
tify  than  the  money  saved  in 
reduced  ftiel  consumption. 
Jeff  Howell. 

School  of  Construction, 

South  Bank  University. 
Wandsworth  Road, . 

London  SW8  2JZ. 


Speak  up 

Linda  grants  use  of  the 
word  "standard”  Is  disin¬ 
genuous  (You  want  for  ns  to 
stay  cool,  already?,  December 
23).  In  the  US,  ‘‘Standard 
English”  is  synonymous  with 
“Wasp  English”,  just  as  in 
Britain,  “Standard  English” 
is  synonymous  with  “south¬ 
ern  middle-class  English” .  As 
Grant  points  out,  not  all  dia¬ 
lects  are  equal  The  top  two 
are  canonised  In  written 
form,  which  enshrines  the 
idea  of  correctness,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  Chomsky's  idea  of 
everyone's  Inevitable  partici¬ 
pation  in  at  least  one  lan¬ 
guage  and  probably  dialect 
Why  shouldn’t  it  be  poss¬ 
ible  to  be  literate,  as  well  as 
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articulate,  in.  African-Ameri¬ 
can  English  (Spanish,  an 
equally  ex-imperial  language, 
is  taught  in  different  dialects: 
I'm  learning  Castilian  Span¬ 
ish:  a  friend  has  a  degree  in 
Mexican  Spanish)?  Maybe  be¬ 


cause  African-American 
English  would  thus  acquire 
social  weight  and  cred,  as 
well  as  street  cred. 

Judith  Amanthis. 

161  Ashmore  Road, 

London  W93DA. 


Buses  strike 


IT  IS  possible  that  the  de¬ 
struction  of  38  buses  in  Bol¬ 
ton  (Vandals  wreck  town's 
bus  fleet,  December  28)  was 
caused  by  neither  mindless 
■vandalism  nor  commercial 
sabotage,  but  rather  by  the 
calculated,  if  perverse,  action 
of  people  Incensed  at  being 
robbed  of  their  mobility  by 
tiie  withdrawal  of  all  bus 
services  for  three  whole 
days  and  two  additional  eve¬ 
nings  of  the  Christmas  holi¬ 
days.  . 

Allan  Horsfall.  - 
Chairman, 

The  Bus  Users’ Society. 
Department  50, 
l  Newton  Street, 

Manchester  Ml  1HW.  -  - 


No  time  to  abandon  the 
principles  of  political  duty 

I 


FOUND,  my  friend  Hugo 
Young’s  end-of-year  com¬ 
ments  on  the  “barrenness”, 
"nullity”  and  ^banality”  hf 
political  life  (Forget  politics, 
the  real  life  is  in  art  Decem¬ 
ber  24)  profoundly  disturbing. 
While  he  disarmingly  admits 
that  he  is  himself  “part  of  it”, 
there  is  no  good  reason  why 
he  should  not  find  In  “poli¬ 
tics”,  during  this  period  of 
Britain's'  cultural  and  social 
confusion,  the  raw  material 
far  every  kind  of  truth  and 
illuminating  observation. 
Matthew  Parris  does  it  often 
■enough,  as  did  Hazlltt  in  the 


white  Wtefihtfteith  and  upon 
the  supposed  "banality' ’  of 
their  owndays: . 

OneoTme  mJjrtgtes  Young 
is  makfngis  tooqofose  "poli¬ 
tics”  with  party.  But  the  big¬ 
ger  mistake,  in  these ’Weimar - 
like  tiroes  of  a  moral  free-for- 
all — when  another  Guardian 
commentator  can  describe 
the  “prejudice”  against  incest 
as  “reactionary  and  cruel” 
(Paul  Foot,  November  4)  —  is 
for  a  liberal  like  Young  to  Join 
in  the  general  disparagement 
of  the  political  process  Itself. 

Young  writes,  violently 
enough;  of  the  “dross  of  argu- 
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ment”,  of  the  “impotence  of 
power”,  of  “vapourising’  and 
“ranting"  politicians  and  so 
forth,  while  "culture"  accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  continues  to 
“scale  the  heights”.  This  Is  a 
as  well  as  a  dangerous 
antithesis.  As  for  offering  us  a 
new  work  by  Harold  Pinter  — 
as  big  a  hoaxer  as  over  de¬ 
luded  a  theatre  audience  —  to 
offset  our  sense  of  malaise, 
the  "national  consciousness" 
was  wise  indeed  to  have  given 
It  the  “slight  admission"  of 
which  Young  complains. 

“To  forget  politics",  as 
Hugo  Young  (or  a  sub-editor) 
recommends,  is  not  merely  to 
withhold  our  engagement 
from  Messrs  Major,  Blair  and 
Ashdown,  but  to  abandon  the 
arena  In  which,  seemingly 
unknown  to  Young,  a  great 
moral  and  civic  battle  has 
been  joined  in  Britain  over 
the  direction  which  the 
country  is  taking.  There  is 
nothing  “barren"  or  “null” 
about  it;  and  it  is  Young  who 
should  wake  up  to  it,  instead 
of  wasting  time  on  “Ashes  to 
Ashes". 

David  Selbourne. 

PO  Box  152, 

Urbino  (PS), 

Italy. 


CANTLEY,  NORFOLK:  Such 
is  the  flatness  of  the  Yare 
Valley  that  one  can  see  the 
smoke  stack  of  Cantley’s 
sugar  beet  factory  from  more 
than  15  kilometres  away. 
Technically  it  is  a  grim  indus¬ 
trial  eyesore  within  an  exclu¬ 
sively  agricultural  environ¬ 
ment  But  I  have  to  admit  that 
from  a  distance  on  a  dear 
winter's  day,  when  its  great 
plumes  of  vapour  blossom 
and  evaporate  into  a  deep 
blue  sky,  the  factory  and  its 
smoke  stack  have  a  vulgar 
and  incongruous  but  monu¬ 
mental  beauty.  It’s  just  as 
well,  since  they  are  always 
part  of.  the  scene  as  one 
searches  for  CantLey's  other 
exceptional  feature  —  its 
flock  of  bean  geese.  This 
species  was  once  widespread 
in  northern  England  and 
Scotland,  and  was  described 
last  century  as  the  “common 
grey  goose  of  the  Solway” 
(near  Dumfries).  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  Scottish  beans 
have  now  dwindled  to  a  single 

small  group  in  the  Carran 
Valley  close  to  Stirling.  The 


only  other  population,  involv¬ 
ing  300-400  birds,  occurs  here 
at  Cantley.  Such  was  the  im¬ 
portance  attached  to  their 
continued  presence  that  the 
Royal  Society  For  the  Protec¬ 
tion  of  Birds  bought  both 
Cantley  and  the  adjacent 
marshes  at  Buckenham  and 
combined  them  with  their  ex¬ 
isting  holding  at  Strum  pshaw 
to  create  one  of  their  largest 
reserves  in  England  and 
Wales.  It’s  a  vast  and  inacces¬ 
sible  landscape  befitting  such 
nervous  birds.  Even  at  dis¬ 
tances  of  many  hundreds  of 
metres  the  geese  will  respond 
to  the  slightest  hint  of  distur¬ 
bance,  raising  their  heads  to 
look  around  or  anxiously  flap, 
ping  their  wings.  Not  that 
their  wariness  is  without 
reason;  in  Denmark  and  the 
Netherlands,  where  they  are 
much  more  numerous,  bean 
geese  are  regularly  shot,  in¬ 
cluding  the  birds  that  winter 
at  Cantley.  And  even  here, 
where  they  enjoy  legal  protec¬ 
tion,  they  occasionally  fell 
victim  to  rogue  wild  fowlers. 

MARK  COCKER 


Social  Security  throws  a  long  shadow 


Endpiece 


Roy  Hattersley 


A  COUPLE  of  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  House  of 
Commons  rose  for 
Christinas,  a  senior 
member  of  the  Shadow  Cabi¬ 
net  told  me  that  he  feared  for 
his  sanity.  He  was  beginning 
to  hallucinate.  At  that  after¬ 
noon’s  meeting  of  what  is 
properly  called  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Committee,  he  had 
imagined  that  one  of  his  col¬ 
leagues  had  expressed  opin¬ 
ions  which,  he  now  realised, 
no  Labour  Party  member 
(New  or  old)  could  possibly 
hold. 

Since  he  insisted  that  the 
whole  Incident  only  happened 
in  his  fevered  mind,  fit  would 
have  been  wrong  to  name  the 

politician  who  was  at  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  bis  waking  nightmare. 
So,  when  a  proper  noun  was 
needed  to  complete  the  sen¬ 
tence,  be  referred  to  “Social 
Security” — a  major  spending 
department  as  wen  as  shadow 
minister.  “Social  Security", 


he  said,  “expressed  pleasure 
at  the  way  in  which  we  bad 
all  rigorously  avoided  malting 


specific  spending  commit¬ 
ments,  but  went  on  to  say”  — 
and  it  was  at  this  point  that 
the  vein  in  his  temple  began 
to  throb — “that  we  were  still 
making  speeches  which 
sounded  as  if  we  would  like  to 

spend  more  money  if  it  were 

available." 

Labour,  said  the  shadowy 
figure  hidden  behind  the 

Social  Security  sobriquet, 
must  not  only  lose  the  reputar 
tion  for  spending  more  than 
toe  nation  can  afford.  It  must 
slough  off  the  damaging 
image  of  a  party  which  be¬ 
lieves  that  investing  more  In 
housing,  health  and  educa¬ 
tion  (not  to  mention  social  se¬ 
curity)  is  intrinsically  a  good 
thing. 

My  informant  —  suddenly 
speaking  as  if  his  fentasy  had 
really  happened  — went  on  to 

oomplaip  that  no  one  had  de¬ 
nounced  the  multiple  Idiocy 
inherent  in  Social  Security!* 
suggestion.  We  were  discuss¬ 
ing  an.  unhappy  illusion.  So  I 
forbore  to  ask  him  why  he  did 
not  lead  the  condemnation  of 
an  idea,  which  we  both  agreed 
was  as  politically  dangerous- 
as  it  was  economically  illiter¬ 
ate.  Instead.  I  exchanged  ar¬ 
guments  in  support  of  the 
view  that  although  (from  time 
to  time)  reluctance  to  tax  or 


borrow  may  require,  a  limit 
on  public  expenditure,  when 
increases  can.  be  achieved 
without  accompanying  detri¬ 
ments,  the  benefit  to  the  com¬ 
munity  as  a  whole  is  undeni¬ 
able.  Naturally,  we  both 

dismissed  as  Jejeune  non¬ 
sense  the  notion  that  redac¬ 
tion  In  funding  always  im¬ 
proves  the  performance  of 
public  institutions  the 
prejudiced  theory  that  democ¬ 
racy  and  competitive  initia¬ 
tive  are  eroded  every  time  an¬ 
other  one  per.  coot  of  the 
budget  is  issued  to  alleviate 
poverty,  house  ,  the  homeless 
or  heal  the  sick. 

On  reflection,  I  think  we 
avoided  emotive  phrases  like 
"healths  sick”.  The  ideologi¬ 
cal  arguments  in  favour  of 
public  expenditure  as  an  in¬ 
strument  of  redistribution 
seemed  irrelevant  to  contem¬ 
porary  politics. 

Unfortunately  we  felled  to 
discuss  how  hard  it  is  for  any 
government,  particularly  a 
new  one,  to  hold  down  public 
expenditure.  In  1979,  Marga¬ 
ret  Thatcher  came  to  power 
with  a  -specific  promise  to 
reduce  the  Government’s 
spending  by  £8  billion.  She 
approached  her  task  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  true  believer 
in  all  Bayek’s  absurdities 


about  governments-  turning 
freemen  into  slaves.  She  also 
enjoyed  the  advantage-  (which 
Tony  Blair  will  not  Inherit)  of 
a  nation  which  shared  her 
view  that  the  Government 
Spent  too  much.  In  between 
107*9  and  1986-7.  public  ex¬ 
penditure  rose  by  16  per  cent 
in  real  terms.  Over  the  same 
period,  revenue  expenditure 
on  health,  social  services  ami 
housing  increased  by  30  per 
cent  and,  perhaps  more  slg- 


The  danger  for 
Labour  is  not  being 
denounced  for 
doing  too  much  but 
being  dismissed 
for  doing  nothing 


nificantly,  during  the  Conser¬ 
vatives'  first  five  years  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  overall  spending 
climbed  from  44  per  cent  to 
-47.5  per  cent  of  gross  domestic 
product  It  was  only  when  the 
rate  of  increase  was  over¬ 
taken  by  the  speed  at  which 
the.  economy  expanded 
the  Government  was  able  to 


spend  a  reduced  share  of  the 
nation’s  wealth.  Growth  be¬ 
came  the  opportunity  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  Tory  distaste  for 
funding  essential  services. 

Labour, -if  it  is  to  remain 
true  to  itself,  must  take  the 
diametrically  opposite  view. 
When  the  economy  begins  to 
expand,  the  Blair  government 
should  (and  almost  certainly 
will)  feel  able  to  build  the  new 
hospitals  and  schools.  So  the 
Tory  escape  route  will  not  be 
available.  As  the  policy  advi¬ 
sers  repeat  their  mantras 
about  the  folly  of  over 
exciting  expectations,  they 
should  remember  that  a 
promise  to  hold  down  public 
expenditure  is  unlikely  to  be 
kept 

So  making  such  a  promise 
Is  highly  dangerous  for  a 
party  which  hopes  to  retain 
office  for  more  than  one  par¬ 
liament.  Were  labour,  in  op¬ 
position,  to  argue  against  the 
principle  of  public  expendi¬ 
ture  and  tbfcn.  In  government, 
actually  to  increase  it,  the 
party  would  shoot  itself  in  a 
for  more  vital  organ  than  its 
foot.  - 

The  self-destruction  Is 
wholly  unnecessary  —  at 
least  In  terms  of  political  ad¬ 
vantage.  William  W aide- 
grave’s  list  of  Labour’s 


spending  promises”  was  dJ 
missed  by  press  and  publ 
with  derision.  In  part,  th 
was  because  the  Scott  repo 
bad  raised  serious  doub 
about  Mr  Waldegrave’s  pa 
ston  for  never  saying  an 
thing  which  is  not  correct  j 
every  detail.  But  it  was  ah 
because  the  voters  ha^ 
grown  weary  of  yah-boo  cat 

paigning.  Another  tax-am 
spend  scare  wfll  not  run.  Ti 
danger  for  Labour  is  ni 
being  denounced  for  doing  t< 
much  but  being  dismissed  ft 
doing  nothing  at  alL 

.  It  aE  adds  up  to  the  old  ai 
age,  first  expressed  by  Gla 
stone  when  he  resigned  tt 
liberal  Party  leadership  ovj 
the  most  trivial  public  spent 
teg  disagreement.  In  poLLtk 
things  are  done  best  t 
people  who  believe  in  them* 1 

I  have  no  doubt  that,  i 
Power,  New  Labour  will  b 
neve  in  improving  the  Healt 
Service,  building  low  rei 
houses  and  alleviating  y- 
poverty  of  the  old  and  unen 
Ployed.  It  must  have  enoug 
confidence  in  its  own  ideas  i 
Ighore  the  nonsense  about  th 
debilitating  effects  of  publ! 
expenditure.  If  the  party  lost 
its  nerve,  the  nightmar 
which  was  described  to  m 
might  suddenly  become  real 


Andrew  Higgins 

|SS»S=SSSs? 

1  Hum  Clark  Kent  most 
have  felt  each  tune  he 
g^ped  frnwatelephone 
oopth  dressed  In  blue  tights, 
shiny  plastic  boots  andlT 
red  cape.  Ridiculous.  cer- 
toSnJyjBnt  also  amazed  at 
the  difference  a  quick 

cbax«e  of  clothes  can  nw»i» 
My  own  metamorphosis 
was  considerably  more 
modest  but  still  made  a  bin 
impression  on  the  fastldl- 
onsly  fashion-conscious 
staff  of  Japan  Railway's  - 
Kyoto-Tokyo  express.  I 
went  into  the  train’s  toilet  a 
fare-dodging  scoundrel  and 
came  ont,  not  perhaps  a 
super  hero,  bnt  at  least  no 
longer  a  suspect 
In  the  space  of  about  45 
seconds,  as  the  Japanese 
countryside  flashed  by  in  a 
blur  of  speed,  smoke  and 
drizzle,  I  shed  the  trappings 
of  a  tramp  to  become  a  n»»w 
of  means,  a  three  to  be 
reckoned  with.  To  be  exact, 

I  pat  on  a  jacket  and  tie. 

Until  then  I  had  been  held 
under  virtual  arrest  in  a 
small  cubicle  near  the  door 
of  the  accelerating  train,  my 
punishment  fbr  not  being 
able  to  produce  a  ticket.  I 
had  bought  one  but  some¬ 
how  lost  it.  Naively  Judging 
honesty  the  best  policy,  I 
had  surrendered  myself  to 
the  conductor  and  tried  to  ■ 
explain.  He  understood  Just 
enough  of  what  1  was  trying 
to  tell  him  to  decide  he  did 
not  believe  any  of  1L  For¬ 
eigners  who  pay  fares,  it 
seems,  wear  suits.  Only 
firee-loaders  board  the  bul¬ 
let  train — which  charges 
nearly  £100  Car  a  two-hour 
journey — in  jeans  and  a 
scruffy  T-shirt. 

Japan  takes  appearances 
very  seriously.  Far  Cram 
cloaking  all  reality  in  an  In¬ 
scrutable  mist,  as  fancied 
by  romyantic  foreigners,  it  is 
often  ponderously  s era- 
table,  at  least  when  it  comes 
to  outward  packaging.  Only 
foreigners  talk  excitedly  of 
bullet  trains.  Japanese 
know  the  express  service  by 
the  far  more  prosaically 
precise  name  ofShinkan- 
sen.  “new  trunk  line”.  In 
Japan,  things  are  called 
what  they  are.  And  people 
are  supposed  to  look  what 
they  call  themselves. 

When  Japanese  go  hiking 
in  the  mountains  they  dress 
accordingly — like  extras 
hum  The  Sound  OfMustc 
with  feathered  felt  caps  and 
gartered  socks.  Tokyo  Intel¬ 
lectuals  often  look  as  if  they 
have  just  come  from  a  Jean 
Paul  Sartre  lecture  on  the 
Left  Bank.  It  does  not  mat¬ 
ter  that  berets  and  dark 
glasses  went  out  decades 
ago  In  Paris.  Clothes,  like 
much  else  In  Japanese  Me, 
obey  stylised,  even  fossil¬ 
ised,  patterns. If  they  don't, 
only  confusion  and  chaos 
can  follow. 

Many  Japanese  found 
proof  of  this  apparently  axi¬ 
omatic  truth  in  reports 
from  Peru  that  a  band  of 
Marxist  guerrillas  had  pen¬ 
etrated  the  residency  of 
their  ambassador  in  lima 
by  dressing  up  as  waiters. 
Stories  of  guerrillas  with 
bow  ties  and  bottles  of 
champagne  acquired  a 
special  potency  in  Japan. 
Even  revolutionaries  are 
expected  to  dress  the  part.  - 
The  use  of  disguises  sug¬ 
gested  a  total  and  terrifying 
disregard  for  the  norms  of 
civilised  behaviour. 

Reports  of  elaborate  fancy 
dress  later  turned  out  to  be 
untrue.  The  guerrillas  bad  - 
in  fact  done  the  honourable 
thing  and  masqueraded  as 
only  themselves. 

ON  THE  bullet  train  to 
Tokyo,  I  had  dressed 
like  a  slob  and  was 
therefore  asasumed  to  have 
behaved  like  one.  For  the 
conductor,  it  was  an  open- 
and-shut  case.  From  his 
briefcase,  he  fished  outa 
Japan  Railways  handbook 
and  pointed  in  triumph  at  a 
bi-lingual  dialogue  pre¬ 
pared  for  such  a  clear-cut 
episode.  Zt  went  something 

like  this:  Passenger: ‘T  have 

lost  my  ticket.”  Conductor: 
“Hard  luck."  Passenger: 
“What  should  I  do.”  Con¬ 
ductor:  “Yon  must  buy  an¬ 
other  one.”  Passenger: 


reu  luw  urv 
w  a  email  rack-sack 
ig  a  change  of 
rad  a  change  of 
I  locked  the  door 

n  a  new  shirt,  a  tie 
ter.  It  was  a  cheap 
it  worked.  The 
r  decided  I  was 
e  truth.  He  apedo- 

the  inconvenience, 
an  mmotv  seat  and 


turned  to  another  page  m 

his  handbook:  “I  bopeyon 

enioy  yonr  Journey.  If  we 
can  help  you  in  any  way 
please  let  me  know. 


Save  us  from  the 
saviours  of  Endla 


Commentary 


William 

Wallace 


THE  passionate  anti- 
Europeans  who  are  de¬ 
termined  to  save  Brit¬ 
ain  from  continental 
domination  are  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  crew.  There  are  nasty 
undertones  of  xenophobia, 
even  echoes  of  fascism,  be¬ 
neath  the  coalition  of  malcon¬ 
tents  who  claim  to  be  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  salvation  of 
England.  But  there  Is  also 
much  which  is  absurd.  The 
peculiar  hold  they  have  now 
established  over  the  British 
political  debate,  far  stronger 
now  thaw  when  Mrs  Thatcher 
was  Prime  Minister,  stema 
from  the  absence  of  any  co¬ 
herent  alternative  definition 
of  British  national  Interest 
and  identity  from  responsible 
leaders,  not  only  within  John 
Major’s  Government  but  also 
on  the  labour  front  bench. 

The  faith  which  these  anti- 
modemists  proclaim  is  of  old 
England,  stocked  with  free 
men  who  have  never  bent  to  a 
foreign  yoke,  still  governed 
by  a  Parliament  which  has 
taken  root  over  the  last  1,000 
years  in  English  soiL  IPs  a 


mixture  of  Shakespeare, 
Charles  Kingsley  ,  and  Win¬ 
ston  Churchill’s  History  Of 
The  English-speaking  Peo¬ 
ples,  with  touches  of 
Eagle  and  the  Boy’s  Own 
Paper  thrown  in.  The  Daily 
Mail’s  post-Dublin  European 
Council  headline,  “Has  1,100 
years  of  our  history  come  to 
this?”,  brought  out  all  the  old 
themes:  King  Alfred  the  Great 
whose  sOver  penny  was  “the 
first  zeal  British  coin”,  the 
image  of  an  unbroken  tradi¬ 
tion  stretching  from  the  ninth 
century  to  the  present  day, 
and  the  ever-present  threat  of 

continental  invasion  (this 
time  in  a  form  of  a  German- 
dominated  single  currency)  to 
British  liberties. 

The  Eurosceptic  faith  im¬ 
poses  the  myth,  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  England  on  the  rest  of 
Britain,  with  the  conquests  of 
Wales  and  Ireland  and  the 
later  union  with  Scotland 

swept  out  of  the  story-  And  it 
bends  English  history  to  flt 
the  model  which  Protestant, 
Whig,  Unionist  historians 
successfully  created  100-150 
years  ago,  to  inspire  young 
men  in  the  new  public  schools 
with  a  sense  of  patriotic  duty 
and  to  educate  the  industrial 
working  .Class  to  see  them¬ 
selves  as  British.-  There's  no 
mention  here  of  the  Hapsburg 
pieces  of  eight  which  circu¬ 
lated  in  Elizabethan  England, 
or  of  the  role  of  the  Roth¬ 
schilds  and  other  JewUh  and 
German  familial  in  building 
Britain’s  financial  strength 


through  intimate  dealings 
across  European  currencies 
In  the  18th  and  19th  centuries. 

Nor  does  the  myth  fit  the 
motley  collection  of  roman¬ 
tics  who  propound  it  For  a 
start,:  an  astonishingly  large 
number  are*  not  really 
TgrtgHa'h  in  their  own  exclu¬ 
sive  terms.  The  UK  Indepen- , 
dence  Party's  candidate  in  the 
Barnsley  byelection  was  Ni¬ 
kolai  Tolstoy — a  ripnro  redo¬ 
lent  of  European  high  culture 
rather  than  of  Saxons  rooted 
In  England  since  before  the 
Norman  conquest  Sir  James 

Goldsmith,  nbo  stems  frnm  a 

rt  European  finanrfal  ftam- 
raade  bis  money  largely 
in  New  York,  and  invests  it 
from  Mexico  to  France. 

H  you  were  looking  for  a 
qmntesaentially  Wnjgflfob  poli¬ 
tician.  all  beer-belly  and  beef 
—  the  sort  of  MP  Henry  Field¬ 
ing  depicted,  Lewis  Namier 
admired,  and  Gfllray  lam¬ 
pooned  —  then  Ken  Clarke  Is 
the  man.  John  Redwood  and 
Michael  Portillo,  the  heroes 
of  the  Right,  come  closer  to 
Charles  Kingsley's  descrip¬ 
tion  (in  Westward  Ho!)  pf  the 
casuistic  Jesuits  from  France 
and  Spain  who  slipped  in  and 
out  of  England  plotting 
against  Good  Queen  Bess. 
There  are  characters  in  Trol¬ 
lope  who  resemble  Michael 
Howard;  but  they  are  not 
among  Trollope’s  English¬ 
men,  nor  his  heroes.  Then 
there  are  the  Scots  who  have 
converted  to  faith  in  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  England:  Norman 


Lamont,  Teddy  Taylor,  l 
Michael  Forsyth,  defenders  of 
the  British  union  againo* *  the 
European  Union.  They  are 
joined  by  Ulster  Unionists 
like  David  Trimble,  who  (the 
Financial  Times  reported  cm 
December  23)  "is  closely  con¬ 
nected  to  a  circle  that  sees 
Brussels  and  Dublin  as  two 
forces  both  contributing  to 
the  undermining  of  the  UK”. 
Rupert  Murdoch  had  told  the 
Financial  Times  a  few  days 
earlier  that  he  is  opposed  to 
EMU  because  he  “believes 
there  wQl  be  an  inevitable 
loss  of  economic  sovereignty 
if  Britain  Chooses  to  Join”. 

The  English  nationalist 

camp  have  sat  by  without  pro¬ 
test  as  Britain’s  economic  as¬ 
sets  have  been  sold  off  to  for¬ 
eign  buyers  over  the  past  20 
years,  largely  to  finance  cuts 
In  income  tax.  The  last  Brit¬ 
ish-owned  car  company  was 
sold  to  the  Germans  Euros- 
ceptlcs  so  love  to  hate.  The 

Americans  have  taken  over 
the  electricity  network  which 
ptigiiwh  municipal  enterprise 
built,  while  several  of  our 
water  and  our  rail  companies 
have  gone  to  the  French.  Jap¬ 
anese,  Korean  and  Taiwanese 
Investments  have  given  Brit¬ 
ain  a  successful  electronics 
sector,  with  finanniat  induce¬ 
ments  from  public  funds  to 
create  British  subsidiaries  — 
but  that’s  hardly  the  stuff  out 
of  which  pride  in  the  strength 
of  an  tndpjianripnt  British 
economy  can  be  rebuilt 

ENGLISH  nationalism 
over  the  past  500  years 
has  been  intrinsically 
anti -Catholic.  Brus¬ 
sels  and  Dublin,  for  Ulster 
Unionists,  are  linked  by  the 
Church  of  Rome  and  the 
Treaty  of  Rome;  Sir  James 
Goldsmith  represents  for 
them  a  welcome  anti-Catholic 
ally.  Yet  many  of  the  journal¬ 
ists  who  campaign  for  a  free 
Britain  in  newspapers  with 
proprietors  who  live  in  New 
York,  Toronto  or  Paris  are 
themselves  Roman  Catholics 


by  upbringing  or  conversion. 
Paul  Johnson  is  as  one  with 
Ian  Paisley  in  his  hatred  of 
the  European  project  though 
the  target  of  his  religious  In¬ 
vective  Is  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land—  ralher  than  of  Rome. 
Charles  Moore  combines  the 
political  attitudes  of  an  18th- 
century  Protestant  English¬ 
man  with  the  religious  pos¬ 
ture  of  pre-Enlightenment 

Public  opinion  Is  shaped  by 
political  debate  and  political 
leadership,  reflected  through 

the  media.  Richard  Littlejohn 
in  the  Dally  Mall  referred  to 
the  French  and  Germans  — 
Britain’s  allies  within  Nato — 
as  “our  natural  enemies”. 
Helmut  Kohl  is  regularly 
referred  to  In  the  same  para¬ 
graph  as  Hitler,  Chirac  as 

Napoleon- 

It  will  take  some  time  for 
any  new  government  to  get 
across  a  more  rational  under¬ 
standing  of  British  interests. 
But  time  Is  one  thing  a 
new  government  will  not 
have  on  European  policy  — 
which  is  the  heart  of  British 
foreign  policy.  labour's  pref¬ 
erence  for  temporising  in  its 
turn  with  the  Eurosceptic 
press,  eonwmifag  from  the 
public  the  hard  choices  to  be 
made  while  focusing  on  quiet 
consultation  with  Continental 
socialist  parties,  risks  leaving 
it  to  face  the  Inter-Govern¬ 
mental  Conference  with  an 
unprepared  electorate  and  an 
actively  sceptical  press. 

Now  is  not  the  time  to  give 
more  ground  to  the  Euro- 
phobes.  We  should  be  concen¬ 
trating  our  efforts  on  expos¬ 
ing  the  real  danger  to 
Britain’s  long-term  interests 
of  being  driven  by  the  current 
hysteria  into  dropping  out  of 
active  engagement  in  Euro¬ 
pean  international  politics. 

Lord  Wallace  of  Saltalre  is  a 
Liberal  Democrat  working  peer 
and  author  of  Opening  The 
Door  The  Enlargement  Of  Nato 
And  The  EU  (Centre  for 
European  Reform) 


Tabloids  again 
cast  the 
first  stone 


Paul  Foot 


THE  Tasteful  Headline  Of 
The  Year  Award  must 
surely  go  to  the  Dally 
Mad  for  Its  Boxing  Day  front 
page  entitled  SHAME  OF 
NURSE  IN  SAUDI  MURDER. 
The  Mall  story,  which,  as 
usual,  was  reiterated  faith- 
folly  in  the  Man’s  chief  rival, 
the  Express,  revealed  that  Lu¬ 
cille  McLachlan,  a  nurse 
charged  with  murdering  a  col¬ 
league  In  Saudi  Arabia,  was 
sacked  from  a  Scottish  hospi¬ 
tal  for  allegedly  using  stolen 
credit  cards.  If  you  felt  a  pang 
of  sympathy  for  a  woman  de¬ 
tained  In  a  Saudi  prison  under 
a  legal  system  run  by  a  greedy 
and  cruel  dictatorship,  you 
can  now  rest  easy.  Anyone 
sacked  fbr  allegedly  stealing 
credit  cards  plainly  deserves 
whatever  she  gets  —  in  this 
case  (and  here  the  Mail  and 
Express  started  to  salivate)  a 
public  and  gruesome  behead¬ 
ing  by  sword  of  the  type 
which  weekly  amuses  royalist 
crowds  In  Riyadh  and  Jeddah. 

The  reports  took  me  back  to 
two  previous  stories  with  a 
similar  thrust.  The  first, 
seven  years  ago,  was  the  tri¬ 
umphant  revelation  in  the 
same  sort  of  newspapers  that 
Observer  reporter  Farzad  Ba- 
zaft,  who  was  awaiting  the 
death  sentence  on  spying 
charges  tramped  up  by  an¬ 
other  dictatorship,  that  of  Sad¬ 
dam  Hussein  in  Iraq,  had  long 
ago  robbed  a  building  society. 
The  conclusion  was  plain 
Why  should  anyone  weep  for 
such  a  man,  let  alone  cam¬ 
paign  for  him? 

The  second  was  the  1979 
death  of  another  nurse  in 
Saudi  Arabia  —  Helen  Smith. 
People  usually  remember  that 
Helen.  Smith  “fell  off  a  balcony 
while  making  love”.  Both 
“facts”,  which  originated  in 
the  Foreign  Office,  are  wrong. 
The  frill  Inquest,  which  was 
finally  beard  in  Leeds  In  1983 
thanks  to  the  persistence  of 
the  nurse’s  father,  Ron  Smith, 
revealed:  a)  the  nurse’s  inju¬ 
ries  were  wholly  inconsistent 
with  a  fall  from  the  balcony,  | 
b)  she  had  been  killed  by  a 
savage  blow  to  the  side  of  the  1 
head;  c)  she  had  been  raped; 
and  d)  the  injuries  caused  by 
the  rape  had  originally  been 
concealed  by  order  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Coroner,  a  former 
Mayor  of  Ripon.  Common  to 
all  three  cases  was  an  instinc¬ 
tive  and  sustained  effort  by 
the  British  government  and 
its  press  to  cover  up  fbr  the 
dictators.  Why?  Because  they 
buy  so  many  British  arms. 

The  rhetoric  of  British  de¬ 
mocracy  —  freedom  from  ar¬ 
bitrary  arrest  independence 
of  the  Judiciary  etc  —  ha<i  to 
he  set  on  one  side  because  of 


Two  tired  tyrants 


As  popular  opposition  pecks  away 
in  Serbia  and  Croatia, 

Ian  Traynor  predicts  that  1 997 
could  see  the  downfall  of 
Presidents  Milosevic  and  Tudjman 


Bosnia’s  Aina  izet- 
begovic  once  mem¬ 
orably  likened 
having  to  -choose- 
between  Europe’s 
tinpot  twins.  Presidents  Slo¬ 
bodan  Milosevic  of  Serbia  and 
Pranjo  Tudjman  of  Croatia,  to 
that  between  leukaemia  and  a 
brain  tumour. 

The  new-year  cheer,  how¬ 
ever  tasteless  it  may  sound,  Is 
that  the  diseased  growths  may 
prove  terminal  in  1907,  that 
the  two  despots  who  plotted 
and  battled  to  carve  up  fanner 
Yugoslavia  between  them  are 
toppled  by  a  homegrown 
surge  of  people’s  power  a  be¬ 
lated  seven  years  after  the 
peoples  of  eastern  Europe  con¬ 
signed  the  widens  regimes  to 
the  historical  rubbish  dump. 

The  Western  powers, 
through  a  misdirected  policy 
of-ReaJpatifik  driven  by  fear 
of  what  Milosevic’s  and  Tuflj- 
man’s  fall  would  mean  for 
Bosnia.  Serbia,  and  Croatia, 

may  yet  help  the  bad  guys  to 

save  face  and  shore  then- 
selves  up  in  power.  It  is  no 
accident  that  early  in  fle  sh  ] 
weeks  of  public  protest  In  Bel- ; 
erode,  the  -demonstrators 
made  a  beeline  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Embassy  and  burnt  the  | 
Stars  and  Stripes.  They  cor¬ 
rectly  identified  the  US, 
tlirougb  -Its  tacit  If  equivocal,  ■ 
support  cf  Milosevic,  as  part  | 
of  the  enemy  of  Serbian 
democracy-  .  .. 

Not  for  the  first  time  m  the 
blood-soaked  five-year  trag¬ 
edy  of  Yugoslavia’s  dJsmem- 
bennent,  the  two  prime  ' vil¬ 


lains  have  good  reason  to  seek 
cause:  survival,  con¬ 
trol,  and  power. 

The  two  are  very  different 
Milosevic,  at  55,  is  20  years 
Tndjman’s  junior.  The  chame¬ 
leon'  strongman  Is  a  brooding 
depressive,  chilling  and 
charming,  who  keeps  his  own. 
counsel  and  changes  his  ideol¬ 
ogies  —  communism,  .  free 
markets,  nationalism,  back  to 
communism  —  as  often  as  be 
Changes  his  double-breasted 
suits.  Milosevic  believes  In 
nothing  but  his  own  power. 

On  part  performance,  there 
Is  nothing  he  won't  do  to  keep 
it.  He  lmigadheH  the  fanatics 
he  groomed,  funded,  and 

armed  first  on  Croatia  then 
Bosnia  in  a  failed  campaign  of 
Serbian  aggrandisement  Ben 
fore  that  he  put  his  tanks  and 
paramilitaries  in  the  southern 
province  of  Kosovo  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  police  state  over  the 
majority  Albanians.  And  be¬ 
fore  the  wars  of  the  Yugoslav 
succession,  he  turned  the 
tanks  on  his  own  people,  In 
Belgrade  in  March  1991,  to 
quell  the  kind  of  protests  now 
gripping  the  Serbian  capital 

Tudjman,  by  contrast,  is  a 
true  believer,  a  nationalist 
zealot,  obsessed  with  history, 
i  revisionism,  symbolism, 
changing  the  language, 
renaming  streets,  squares, 
currencies  and  football  teams, 
speaking  and  writing  in  im¬ 
penetrable  archaisms,  com¬ 
missioning  cod-medieval 
frockcoats  and  ceremonies. 
But  despite  "their  differences, 
the  parallels  between  them , 


are  striking.  Both  are  ruthless 
and  remorseless.  Both  despise 
Bosnia's  Muslims.  Both  spon¬ 
sored  their  nationalist  proxies 
in  Bosnia  to  carve  that  be¬ 
nighted  country  up  after  a 
pre-war  plot  to  partition  it. 
That  campaign  led  directly  to 
the  war  crimes  of  Ahmici  in 
the  spring  of  1993  when  Croats 
massacred  scares  af  Muslim 
men,  women,  and  children; 
and  Srebrenica  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1995  when  Serbs  mas¬ 
sacred  thousands  of  Muslim 
man  Milosevic  and  Tudjman 
have  a  lot  to  answer  for. 

The  parallels  to  both  men’s 
current  survival  crises  are 
also  striking.  The  Serbian 
challenge  centres  on  free  elec¬ 
tions,  free  media,  and  control 
of  the  capital  city.  The  chal¬ 
lenge  to  Tudjman  focuses  on 
exactly  the  same  issues. 

Milosevic  annulled  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  elections  because  he 
lost  Belgrade  in  the  full 
knowledge  that  opposition 
control  and  the  accompanying 
power  to  establish  free  media 

would  cost  him  dearly. 


DITTO  in  Zagreb. 

For  more  than  a 
year.  Tudjman 
has  vetoed  several 
opposition  candi¬ 
dates  for  mayor  of  the  Cro¬ 
atian  capital  after  the  Tudj- 
man  party  lost  the  Zagreb 
elections.  By  decree,  he  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  his  party  cro¬ 
nies.  Site  then  had  to  stand 
down  because  of  corruption 


As  Milosevic  fiddled  the  bal¬ 
lot  boxes.  Tudjman,  fearing 
defeat  at  the  baHot,  moved  the 
electoral  goalposts,  ggtendtng 
the  franchise  to  his  allied  na¬ 
tionalist  Croats  in  Bosnia-  As 
Milosevic’s  socialists  lost  all 
the  key  Serbian  cities,  how¬ 
ever,  Tudjman.  too,  was  de¬ 
feated  in  all  the  key  urban 
centres.  And  Just  as  Milose¬ 
vic's  Kneejerk  reaction  when 


confronted  with  the  current 
troubles  was  to  close  down 
Belgrade’s  independent  B-92 
radio,  wipe  news  of  the  pro¬ 
tests  off  the  nation’s  TV 
screens,  and  arrest  or  intimi¬ 
date  nuisance  journalists,  so 
Tudjman’s  problems  last 
month  were  triggered  by  the 
closure  erf  Zagreb's  Indepen¬ 
dent  Radio  10L.  Some  100,000 
instantly  took  to  Zagreb’s 
main  square  in  protest 

George  Soros,  the  Hungar- 
ian-Ainerican  philanthropist 
billionaire,  has  done  more  to 
promote  free  media  In  former 
Yugoslavia  and  eastern 
Europe  than  aQ  Western  gov¬ 
ernments  combined,  while  tv>» 
roles  of  the  controlled  wwtia 
in  Serbia  and  Croatia  in  fo¬ 
menting  the  Yugoslav  blood¬ 
bath  cannot  be  exaggerated. 

Two  weeks  ago,  Tudjman’s 
police  detained  two  local 
Soros  employees  in  Croatia, 
stole  66.000  dollars  from  them 
and  grilled  them  for  24  hours. . 
The  regime  is  now  threaten¬ 
ing  to  prosecute  staff  at  Sor¬ 
os’s  Qpen  Society  Foundation 
on  trumped-up  tax-evasion 
charges. 

The  problem  for  both  men, 
of  course,  as  for  dictators  ] 
everywhere,  is  they  cannot 
tolerate  what  they  cant  con¬ 
trol,  and  they  can't  control 
Soros.  Increasingly,  both  men 
|  are  making  mistakes,  miscal¬ 
culating;  and  finding  thflm- 
setves  outwitted  by  the  people 
they  have  duped  disastrously 
fbr  so  long. 

Within  hours  of  the  recent 
media  crackdowns  to  both  Za¬ 
greb  and  Belgrade,  the  bright 
young  irreverent  things  in 
both  capitals  had  organised 
Internet  petitions  and  com¬ 
puter-generated  news  services 
to  beat  the  censors. 

Both  regimes  are  now 
cranking  out  propaganda 
about  Western  plots  to  de¬ 
stroy  Serbia  or  Croatia, 
branding  opposition  as  trea¬ 


son.  Such  potent  nonsense  has 
worked  to  a  degree  for  years. 
But  now  it  is  tired,  generating 
only  sniggers  of  contempt  or 
howls  of  outrage  in  Belgrade 
and  Zagreb,  Nis  and  Rijeka, 
Kragiqevac  and  Split 
Tudjman’s  election  fiddles 
last  year  backfired,  his  media 
crackdown  prompted  the  big¬ 
gest  protest  of  his  six-year 
rale. 

IN  Milosevic's  Serbia, 
elections  generally  do 
not  happen  unless  pro¬ 
ducing  a  preconceived 
result:  in  that  context, 
November  17  was  a  blunder 
for  the  master  tactician.  As 
was  his  move  to  try  to  deftxse 
the  crisis  by  inviting  in  Felipe 
Gonzalez  and  the  Organisa¬ 
tion  for  Security  and  Coopera¬ 
tion  in  Europe  to  review  the 

evidence.  He  has  been  ex¬ 
tremely  adept  in  the  past  at 
manipulating  Western  div¬ 
isions  and  hesitation  to  his 
advantage.  Not  this  time. 

Tudjman’s  propaganda  ma¬ 
chine  at  the  moment  actually 
supports  Milosevic,  blaming 
the  Belgrade  protests  on  West¬ 
ern  scheming  to  topple  the 
Serbian  regime  and  implying 
that  Zagreb  will  be  next  on  the 
West's  bit-list.  Unfortunately, 
that  Is  not  true,  except  in  one 
respect  Tudjman  knows  that 
Milosevic’s  fan  would  bring 
him  that  much  closer  to  being 
deposed.  And  vice-versa. 

Despite  Turman's  claims, 
Western  policy  on  both  vil¬ 
lains  is  essentially  "better  the 
devil  you  know ...”  for  fear  of 

the  Instability  that  may  follow 

their  departure. 

The  throngs  in  Belgrade, 
and  in  Zagreb  last  month, 
know  better,  that  it  is  these 
two  men.  Milosevic  above  an, 
who  foment  and  thrive  on  In¬ 
stability,  and  that  a  proper 
Balkan  peace  will  remain  elu¬ 
sive  for  as  long  as  they 
remain  In  power. 


the  increasing  dependence  of 
that  democracy  on  arms  sales 
to  regimes  that  suppress  de¬ 
mocracy  in  all  its  forms.  Fur¬ 
ther  proof  of  this  process 
comes  from  the  recent 
National  Audit  Office  report 
on  aid  to  Indonesia,  which 
was  provoked  by  Ann  Clwyd, 
Labour  MP  for  Cynon  Valley. 
In  1983,  the  servant  erf  another 
dictatorship,  the  Indonesian 
Chief  of  Police,  came  to  Brit¬ 
ain.  After  discussions  with 
him,  some  brilliant  brains  in 
the  Overseas  Development 
Administration  conceived  the 
notion  that  helping  the  Indo¬ 
nesian  police  could  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  "aid”.  The  Foreign 
Office  leapt  for  joy  and  told 
the  ODA  to  hurry  up  with  this 
“aid”  project  because,  as  the 
NAO  report  has  it,  “delays 
would  hardly  have  a  favour¬ 
able  impact  on  the  Chief  of 
Police  who  had  moved  on  to 
become  a  presidential  adviser 
and  was  likely  to  play  a  cru¬ 
cial  role  to  decisions  on  future 
military  procurement  for  the 
Indonesian  armed  forces”.  En¬ 
tranced  by  those  magic  words 
“military  procurement”  (mak¬ 
ing  profits  from  the  merchan¬ 
dise  of  death),  government 
“aid”  to  the  poor  was  diverted 
into  training  police  to  beat  up 
the  poor. 

President  Suharto  of  Indo¬ 
nesia,  by  the  way.  believes  in 
helping  the  poor  as  well  as 
beating  them  up.  So  he’s  in¬ 
structed  all  rich  people  and 
companies  to  pay  2  per  cent  of 
their  Income  to  the  Autonomy 
Prosperity  Foundation,  which 
wQl  help  the  poor.  Proof  posi¬ 
tive  that  all  the  money  will  go 
directly  to  the  poor  are  the 
names  of  the  head  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation  and  its  most  well- 
known  board  member:  Presi¬ 
dent  Suharto  and  his  son 
Bambang. 

Government  policy 
on  these  matters  was 
admirably  summed  up 
In  a  recent  letter  from  Foreign 
Office  minister  David  Davis  to 
a  supporter  of  Amnesty  Inter¬ 
national  in  Sussex.  She  wrote 
to  her  MP  complaining  about 
human  rights  abuses  in  Tur¬ 
key.  After  acknowledging 
"routine  and  systematic  tor¬ 
ture”  by  the  Turkish  authori¬ 
ties,  Davis  wrote:  “We  believe 
the  most  effective  way  of  en¬ 
couraging  progress  Is  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  closer  association  be¬ 
tween  Turkey  and  European 
institutions”.  He  cited  “the 
EU/Turkey  Customs  Union” 
as  an  “important  part  of  that 
process”.  This  puzzled  the 
Amnesty  supporter,  who  had 
also  complained  about  Turk¬ 
ish  torture  to  her  MEP,  James 
Frovan.  Mr  Provan  wrote: 
"We  believe  that  the  abuse  of 
human  rights  in  Turkey  is  In 
direct  contravention  of  the 
Customs  agreement,”  So  there 
we  have  it  plain.  The  govern¬ 
ment’s  policy  for  reducing  tor¬ 
ture  and  human  righto  abuse 
by  other  regimes  Is  to  snuggle 
up  to  the  regimes  under  trea¬ 
ties  and  customs  unions 
which  the  regimes,  by  con¬ 
tinuing  torture  and  human 
rights  abuse,  can  then  directly 
contravene. 
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W  G  G  Duncan-Smith 


Spitfire 


le 


Group  captain 

W  G  G  Duncan- 

Smith,  who  has 
died  aged  82,  was 
was  an  outstand¬ 
ing  pilot  and  an  unforgettable 
character  of  the  second  world 
war.  He  could  Oy  Spitfires  by 
the  seat  of  his  pants,  he  could 
lead  men  —  commanding  fli¬ 
ers  from  Australia.  New  Zea¬ 
land,  Canada  and  South  Af¬ 
rica  —  he  was  admired  by 
other  pilots  and  by  ground 
crew  alike;  and  he  ended  the  j 
war  with  19  official  “Trigs”  in  | 
combat  against  the  Luftwaffe. 

Duncan-Smith  served  in  the 
Royal  Air  Force  from  1939  to 
1959.  He  Hew  Spitfires  from 
his  arrival  in  611  squadron  in 
October  1940  until,  during  the 
Malayan  emergency  in  the 
early  1950s.  he  was  the  very 
last  operational  RAF  pilot  of 
the  fighter. 

The  son  of  an  Indian  army 
officer.  Duncan-Smith  was 
bom  in  Madras,  and  educated 
in  Scotland.  He  worked  as  a 
tea-planter  in  India  from  1333- 
36.  but  having  qualified  as  a 
mechanical  engineer  took  a 
job  with  a  motor  firm  in  Read¬ 
ing,  joining  the  RAF  Volun¬ 
teer  Reserve  just  before  the 
outbreak  of  war. 

With  the  Lincolnshire- 
based  611  squadron  he  flew  In 
sweeps  and  provided  bomber 
escorts  over  France  in  the 
spring  of  1941.  By  August  of 
that  year  he  had  shot  down 
four  MelQ9  fighters  and 
joined  603  squadron  as  flight 
commander.  After  a  bout  of 
pneumonia,  he  took  com¬ 
mand  of  64  squadron  in  the 


spring  of  1942.  That  August 
came  the  disastrous  com¬ 
bined  operations  raid  on  Di- 
i  eppe.  Within  four  days.  Dun- 
!  can-Smith  shot  down  two 
German  bombers,  was  him¬ 
self  shutdown  and  rescued  by 
i  the  navy,  hospitalised  —  he 
discharged  himself  24  hours 
later  —  and.  back  with  the 
squadron,  he  was  promoted  to 
wing  leader. 

The  questions  raised  by  the 
Dieppe  raid  led  the  RAF  to 
reassess  its  tactics  and  a 
fighter  leaders  school  was  set 
up  with  advice  from  Duncan- 
Smith.  He  also  commanded 
the  school  for  a  period. 

At  the  end  of  1942  Duncan- 
Smith  was  transferred  to  the 
Mediterranean,  to  Malta, 
from  where  be  covered  the 
invasion  of  Sicily  in  July- 
1943.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
was  appointed  Wing  Com¬ 
mander  Flying  of 244  (Mobile) 
Wing  Initially  in  north  Af¬ 
rica,  just  as  the  Axis  forces 
were  facing  defeat  there.  He 
covered  the  crossings  to  Italy 
by  the  6th  Army,  and  he  spent 
long  hours  in  a  dinghy  In  the 
Straits  of  Messina  after  his 
Spitfire  suffered  a  ftiel  fail¬ 
ure.  He  was  saved,  under 
heavy  German  fire,  by  an 

RAF  Walrus  air-sea  rescue 
amphibious  aircraft. 

In  late  1943,  he  joined  824 
Mobile  Wing  as  Group  Cap¬ 
tain.  after  it  had  landed  at 
Salerno  and  moved  to  Naples. 
It  was  there  that  I  met  him, 
having  been  with  324  as  oper¬ 
ations  officer  since  north  Af¬ 
rica.  After  Naples,  we  could 
tell  from  our  own  experience 


Tha  Guardian  December  30 199S 

i  Charles  Molnar 


The  next  flight  up ...  Duncan-Smith  does  a  little  basic  identification  with  the  Air  Scoots 


the  importance  of  air  power. 
The  Spitfires  of  his  new  com¬ 
mand  provided  air  cover  over 
the  Volturno  and  beyond  to 
Monte  Cassino.  These  mobile 
wings  developed  their  own  ca¬ 
maraderie  and  expertise. 
After  the  desert  and  north 
Africa  we  were  truly  mobile. 
We  did  not  need  any  paper 
instructions  on  bow  to  pro¬ 
ceed  or  where  to  go.  Just  a 
map  reference  could  be 
enough.  "Hard-lying  rations” 
—  wooden  boxes  of  tea,  dried 
milk  and  chocolate  —  would 
suffice  and  everybody  knew 
their  job;  there  were  no  bull¬ 
ish  rules  and  regulations. 

After  Rome,  the  wing 


moved  north  with  the  5th 
Army  to  Civitavecchia  and 
Tarquinia.  via  Corsica,  we 
crossed  by  landing  craft  into 
Provence  In  the  south  of 
France.  Duncan-Smith 
dubbed  the  subsequent 
actions  in  France  “the  cham¬ 
pagne  campaign”. 

We  were  supporting  the 
American  6th  Army  and  a 
mix  of  British  and  American 
airborne  troops,  and  moved 
quickly  up  the  Rhone  Valley 
against  enemy  troops  (Baltic 
nationals,  and  other  eastern 
Europeans,  fighting  for  Ger¬ 
many).  We  were  given  the  Job 
by  the  Americans  of  clearing 
the  large  area  east  and  north¬ 


east  of  the  Rhone,  and  we 
Unlrari  up  with  the  maqrric 

resistance  fighters. 

We  eventually  took  and 
made  our  own  the  well- 
bombed  airfield  at  Lyon. 
When  General  de  Gaulle 
touched  (town  from  north  Af¬ 
rica  in  a  Hudson  he  took  not 
the  slightest  notice  of  Dun- 
can-Smith  or  his  operations 
officer.  That  was  our  first  les¬ 
son  in  postwar  international 
politics. 

Near  the  airfield,  we  bad 
had  our  first  sigfrtvng  of  war 
crimes;  rhflrirpn  had  been 
shot  there  a  day  or  two  before 
because  they  had  cheered  the 
aircraft  bombing  the  field; 


workmen  had  also  summarily 
dealt  with  there  for  similar 1 
signs  of  support  for  the  Allies,  j 

Duncan-Smith  governed  us  1 
with  a  light  rein  and  he 
allowed  us  occasionally  to 
amuse  ourselves  with -the  odd  . 
drink  and  a  party  —  particu.- 1 
lariy  in  Provence. 

By  the  mid-1950s,  Duncao- 
Smith’s  activities  in  the  Mb- : 
layan  insurgency  had  added  a 
third  DFC  to  the  two  he  won 
during  file  second  world  war. , 
He  also  spent  1954  on  ex¬ 
change  with  the  Doited  States 
Air  Force,  with  whom  he  flew 
subsonic  F86  Sabre  jet  fight- 
ers.  He  retired  from  the  RAF  ' 
in  1959;  and  from  then  imffl 


tiie  early  1970s  he  worked  for 


their  Aviation  Division. 

Duncan-Smith’ s  .memoir 
Spitfire  Into  Battle  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  198L  He  was  a  man 
of  good  judgment,  and  noth¬ 
ing  showed  that  more  than 
the  lady  he  married,  Pamela 
Sommers,  in  1946.  They 
brought  up  five  children,  two 
girls  and  three  hoys,  one  of 
whom  is  for  the  Conservative 
MPfor  Chlngfbrd. 


Lord  Msrtyn 


Group  Captain  W  G  G  Duncan- 
Smith,  fighter  pilot,  bom  May  28, 
ISMrdlad  December  11, 1996 


Appreciation:  Irving  Caesar 


Let’s  get  this  show  off  the  road 


THERE  is  a  thesis  wait¬ 
ing  to  be  written  on 
the  theme  in  American 
song  of  a  country  cot¬ 
tage  as  a  retreat  from  the 
metropolis.  Tea  For  Two  was 
not  the  first,  nor  perhaps  the  , 
best,  but  it  was  unforgettable, 
the  work  of  Irving  Caesar 
( obituary  December  I9y  It  was 
written  on  the  hoof  during 
the  pre-Broadway  tour  of  No. 
No,  Nanette.  The  song’s  co¬ 
author.  Vincent  Youmans. 
died,  a  burnt-out  case,  over 
half  a  century  ago.  Caesar, 
however,  visited  his  Manhat¬ 
tan  office  every  day  Into  his 
late  nineties,  even  though 
that  song  —  and  the  earlier 


Swanee  —  meant  he  need 
never  have  worked  again. 

He  had  met  his  collaborator 
on  Swanee,  George  Gershwin, 
in  a  Fifth  Avenue  club,  and 
the  two  novices  decided  to 
work  together.  They  were  a 
study  in  contrasts,  Gershwin 
Svelte  and  elegant,  and  hfg 
collaborator  short  and  stocky 
with  thick  spectacles,  a  pork- 
pie  hat,  invariably  chomping 
on  a  cigar. 

Henry  Ford’s  phrase  about 
the  ending  of  the  first  world  I 
war.  When  The  Armies  Dis¬ 
band,  provided  them  with 
their  first  —  and  unpublished 
—  title.  But  You-oo.  Just  You 
and  There's  More  To  The  Kiss 


Than  theX-X-X  were  taken  up 
and  brought  them  attention. 

One  evening,  in  a  cheap 
restaurant,  Caesar  suggested 
that  they  try  to  emulate  Hin¬ 
dustan,  a  successful  one-step 
novelty  number.  They 
boarded  a  bus  in  Times 
Square  and  went  uptown  to 
the  Gershwin  home  on  River¬ 
side  Drive,  by  which  time  the 
lyrics  had  been  worked  out;  it 
took  another  15  minutes  at 
the  piano,  while  Gershwin’s 
tether  noisily  played  cards  in 
the  next  room,  and  Swanee 
was  ready.  It  was  sufficently 
beguiling  for  Gershwin  Snr. 
to  come  in  and  play  along  on 
comb  and  paper. 


But  before  A1  Jolson  en¬ 
countered  Swanee  in  1921 
other  songs  by  the  duo  were  . 
incorporated  in  other  shows. 
There  was  J  Was  So  Young 
(You  Were  So  Beautiful),  a 
version  of  which  is  on  Bobby  1 
Short’s  K-r-a-z-yfor  Gershwin. 
After  Jolson  took  Swanee  for 
his  show  Sinbad,  selling  mil¬ 
lions  of  copies,  doors  opened  i 
for  Caesar.  If  the  Gershwin- , 
Caesar  collaboration  was  not 
sustained,  it  did  yield  a  too- 
little-known  gem  in  Nashville 
Nightingale  from  the  forgot¬ 
ten  Nifties  of 1923. 

Caesar  by  then  had  met 
composer  Vincent  Youmans, 
slogging  away  for  a  seemingly 


indifferent  music  publisher. 
After  a  brief  collaboration, 
they  came  together  at  the  end  | 
of  1925  on  Tea  For  Two  for  the 
musical  No.  No,  Nanette.  They ; 


were  drafted  In  while  the  mu¬ 
sical  was  on  the  road  to  boost 
its  quota  cf  songs  after  it  all 
but  died  in  Detroit  Along 
with  I  Warn  to  Be  Happy,  Tea 
For  Two  made  No,  No  No-  ■ 
nette.  It  was  endorsed  by  the 
then  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
insisted  that  the  song  he] 
played  again  when  he  saw  the  I 
show.  As  Alan  Jay  Lerner 
later  wrote;  “Yonman’s  rod-  j 
ody  was  a  stroke  of  pure 
genius.  No  one  before  had ! 
ever  written  dotted  quarter- ; 


eighth,  note,  dotted  quarter- 
eighth  note,  dotted  quarter- 
elghtjjtnote  from  beginning  to 
one  has. written 
Ot&smcb,  although  IknoW  of 
several -composers  wbo  bave 
tried.  There  is  no  qu&tion 
that  ifavas  an  extraordinary 
melodfc  -invention ,  the 

dassic^'flqfoehoe  rhytihin?  (H 
is  atoo  tmpfowflibr  for  any- 
body  to  gfve  a  tea-time  order 
to  a  waiter  without  the  song 
coming  to  mind,  no  mean 
achievement  for.  a  fow  min¬ 
utes’  work  In  1925.)  . 

It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  Caesar  had  a  penchant 
for  practical  jokes.  Pianist1 
and  sometime  collaborator, 


Oscar  Leym£  once  recalled 
Caesar  toning  a' victim  tfmt  a 
married  woman  was  readily 
available  when  her  husband 
was  out  of  town.  Hie  >*<>  *"’!«* 
that  the  conquest  would  be  a 
mere  matter  of  going  up  to 
her  darkly-lit  apartment -with 
a  strawberry  shortcake,  for 
which  she  had  a  great  taste, 
knocking  on  her  door  and 
declaring  “Oh  Mae!” 

Those  who  were  in  the 
know  on  the  gag  would  then 
lie  in  wait  as  the  victim  ar¬ 
rived  with  cake  aloft  They 
then  watched  while  the  door 
was  opened  by  the  apparent 
husband  (also  in  on  the  joke), 
who  shouted:  “So  you're  the 
fellow  who’s  been  playing 
around  with  my  wife!”  As  the 
victim  fled  with  insults 
following  him,  the  observers 
in  the  dark  dropped  light- 
bulbs  which  rang  with  a  bul¬ 
let-like  noise. 


Ctvtetophor  HmrtrM 


Birthdays 


Gordon  Banks,  former  foot- ! 
bailer,  59;  Sarah  Brown, 
senior  civil  servant  5%  Vla¬ 
dimir  Bukovsky,  dissident 
scientist  writer,  54;  Prof  Sr 
Roy  Caine,  surgeon  and  Im¬ 
munologist,  66;  Geraint 
Davies,  Controller,  BBC 
Wales,  53;  Dame  Elmira  Gor¬ 
don,  governor-general  of  Be¬ 
lize,  66;  Sir  John  Houghton, 
chairman.  Royal  Commission 
on  Environmental  Pollution, 
65;  Prof  Dame  Rosalinde 
Hurley,  microbiologist  67; 
Mark  Kaplan,  violinist  43; 
Timothy  Mo,  writer,  46;  the 
Rt  Rev  Peter  Nott,  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  63;  Mary  Rayner, 
writer.  Illustrator,  63;  Rocky 
Ryan,  hoaxer,  59;  Nick  Skel¬ 
ton,  sbowjumper,  39;  Patti 
Smith,  singer,  songwriter,  50; 
Stan  Tracey,  jazz  pianist 

composer,  70;  Tracy  UUman, 
comedienne.  37;  Sir  David 
WULcocks,  choral  conductor. 
77;  Clifford  Williams,  asso¬ 
ciate  director.  Royal  Shake¬ 
speare  Company,  70. 


Ian  Lacey 


Belief  in  building  a  better  city 


Ian  Lacey . . .  the  South  Bank  and  Westminster's  heritage 


IN  a  career  of  four  decades, 
Ian  Lacey,  who  has  died 
aged  70,  was  a  distin¬ 
guished  city  planner,  fasci¬ 
nated  by  what  planning  and 
urban  design  could  do  for  the 
quality  of  the  built  environ¬ 
ment  Although  he  was  a  very 
good  architect  he  concen¬ 
trated  his  energies  on  urban 
development  rather  than  on 
the  design  of  individual 
buildings. 

Born  In  the  Wlrral,  he  was 
a  student  at  Liverpool  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Architecture. 1 
He  won  the  Reilly  medal  for 
his  thesis,  and  the  Rome : 
scholarship  in  architecture,  I 
which  enabled  him  to  spend  ! 
two  years  based  in  Rome 
studying  medieval  town  cen¬ 
tres  and  travelling-  in  Greece 
and  Turkey.  He  also  worked 
for  the  architectural  firm  of 


Belgloso  Feressutti  and  Rog¬ 
ers  In  Milan. 

Back  in  London,  he  joined 
the  office  of  Ralph  Tubbs 
{obituary  November  30),  the 
designer  of  the  Festival  of 
Britain's  Dame  of  Discovery, 
where  he  worked  cm  various 
projects  including  buildings 
at  Basildon  and  Hemel  Hemp¬ 
stead  new  towns.  His  next 
move  was  to  the  London 
County  Council,  where  most 
forward-looking  architects  of 
his  age  spent  time,  joining 
Graeme  Shankland's  new 
towns  team  and  working  on 
plans  for  expanding  the  town 
of  Hook  In  Hampshire.  The 
publication  of  The  Hook  ' 
Report  was  a  seminal  event  in 
recent  town  planning,  but  the 
proposals  were  defeated  by  a 
local  group  of  ex-army  offi¬ 
cers  who  organised  them¬ 


selves  with  military  preci¬ 
sian.  After  a  decade  as  South¬ 
wark’s  borough  planner,  he  I 
was  appointed  Westminster 1 
City  planning  nfftear,  and  was 
thus  responsible  for  the  cen¬ 
tral  part  of  one  of  the  world’s 
great  defies.  A  key  task  was ; 
the  creation  conservation  pol¬ 
icies  for-  Westminster's 
unique  heritage  and  he  was  , 
behind  the  1984  book.  The 
Living  Heritage  of  Westmin¬ 
ster.  His  policy  was  to  pursue 
a  balance  between  preserving 
the  best  and  looking  out  for 
good  new  design. 

In  1985,  he  Joined  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Environ¬ 
ment’s  planning  inspectorate. 
He  was  an  active  member  of 
London’s  South  Bank  Group, 
which  sought  to  save  its  Festi¬ 
val  vintage  concert  halls  and 

the  Hayward  GalLery  from  de¬ 


molition  and  the  National 
Theatre  .from  inappropriate 
architectural  changes.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  fecolty 
of  Architecture  of  the  British 
school  at  Rome.  ■ 

Ian  Lacey  was  a  gifted  and 
inspiring  public  servant.  Out¬ 
side  the  office,  he  was  a  natu¬ 
ralist,  an  esceQent  water-col¬ 
ourist,  a  music  lover  and  he 
had  a  wonderful  sense  of  hu¬ 
mour.  He  leaves  his  wife  Julie 
and  three'  daughters-  He  was 
also  an  avid  Guardian  reader  | 
for  well  over  half  a  century — 
and  would -.have  found  it  I 
rather  Ironic  that  he  died  I 
while  reading  that  paper. 


Alan  Turner 


Gerald  Ian  Lacey,  architect  and 
town  planner,  July  21, 1926;  died 
December  12, 1996  . 


First  of 
the 


smaller 

screens 


Charles  Momar.  who 
has  died  aged  61,  helped 
build  what  could  be 


fedriy  considered  to  be  the 

world’s  very  first  personal 

°SqP19^  Wesley  A  Clark  and 
William  NPapian  led  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  new  single- 
user  computer  at  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of 

Technology,  and  Molnar.  a 
voung  PhD  student,  was  res¬ 
ponsible  for  the  engineering. 

In  those  days,  computers 
were  so  physically  large  and 
expensive  that  the  habit  was 
for  them  to  be  used  by  many 
people  at  once,  a  process  they 
called  timesharing. 

The  UNC  —  a  play  on  Lab¬ 
oratory  Instrument  Computer 
and  MIT’s  Lincoln  Labora¬ 
tory,  where  the  group  was 
based  —  was  also  unusual  in 
being  designed  to  support 
medical  research  by  linking 
up  with  laboratory  equip¬ 
ment.  In  this  way,  U  followed 
on  from  Clark’s  Average  Res¬ 
ponse  Computer,  ARC-l# 
which  was  developed  to  re¬ 
cord  the  brain’s  responses  to 
sensory  stimuli. 

Molnar  gained  his  doctor¬ 
ate  at  MIT  in  1965  with  a 
on  the  mechanics  of  the 
inner  ear  and  how  it  trans¬ 
lates  (or  transduces)  sounds 
Into  brain  signals.  Then  he 
joined  the  rest  of  the  core 
UNC  team  in  defecting  to  the 
Institute  for  Biomedical  Com¬ 
puting  at  Washington  Univer¬ 
sity,  St  Louis,  where  he 
worked  until  1995. 

As  well  as  being  a  neurosci¬ 
entist,  Molnar  was  also  a  lead¬ 
ing  expert  on  asynchronous 
computer  systems  — ■  meaning 
ultrafast  machines  which  do 
not  lock  all  their  operations 
to  a  rigid  electronic  clock. 
Last  year,  he  joined  technical 
workstation  manufacturer 
Sun  Microsystems  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  research  in  this 
field,  which  has  the  potential 
to  revolutionise  computing. 

LINC  was  also  revolu¬ 
tionary;  it  certainly  revolu¬ 
tionised  the  practice  of  neuro¬ 
physiology.  It  also  helped  to 
launch  the  minicomputer  Into 
an  age  which  already  had 
miniskirts  and  Mini  cars.  The 
design  goals  specified  were 
that  it  should  not  cost  more 
than  *25,000  and  that  it  should 
not  be  too  high  to  see  over 
(that  at  a  time  when  comput¬ 
ers  often  had  the  dimensions 
and  styling  of  mafeii  ward¬ 
robes).  That  idea  “at  first 
seems  only  whimsical,1'  ac¬ 
cording  to  UNC  expert  Sam¬ 
uel  Rosenfield.  but,  in  fact,  it 
“indicated  Clark’s  belief  that 
a  machine  should  not  intimi¬ 
date  its  owner”. 

UNC  was  actually  assem¬ 
bled  mainly  out  of  modules 
from  what  was  then  a  small 
local  manufacturer,  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation. 
Later  DEC  capitalised  on  this 
connection  by  exploiting  the 
design  in  its  PDP-8  and  PDP- 
12  minicomputers.  The  PDP-8 
was  the  first  commercially- 
successful  mini  and  estab¬ 
lished  an  Industry  trend 
towards  smaller  computers. 

In  all  about  60  UNCs  were 
built  and  their  reliability  be¬ 
came  legendary.  One  that 
went  Into  service  In  the  audi¬ 
tory  physiology  lab  at  the 
Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary  on  May  5, 1964,  last¬ 
ed  28  years  before  “the  beeps, 
gongs  and  flashing  lights 
were  switched  off  for  the  final 
time  on  what  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  last  UNC  in 
regular  use”. 

-  The  machine  was  frhan  pre¬ 
sented  with  all  “the  tradi¬ 
tional  retirement  honours”, 
including  its  own  gold  watch, 
and  despatched  to  the  MIT 
Museum. 

Molnar  leaves  a  wife, 
Donna,  and  two  sons,  Steven 
and  Christopher. 


Jack  SchofMd 


Dr  Charles  Edwin  Molnar,  com¬ 
puter  pioneer,  bom  1835;  died 
Decemberl3, 1996 


Jackdaw 


Rat  Dog  and  Princess  Toad 
meet  the  Big  Bad  Wol£ 

Who  Shot  Doc  at  the  Sock 
Hop. 

Canus  Loonis  Balloonis. 

More  Fun  Than  Bowling. 
The  Stage  lists  some  of  the 
more  btzarrdy  named  plays 
that  you  missed  seeing  in  1396. 


Sky  Lord 


Last  call 


PERMANENT  Brain  Damage 
(Risk  it!  Risk  It!). 

Too  much  Light  Makes  the 
Baby  Go  Blind. 

Til  eking  Ughtbulbs. 

Two  Very  Dangerous 
People  Living  in  One  Small 
Spare  Together. 

Two  Vagina  Monologues. 

The  male  Intellect  an 
Oxymoron. 

Dueling  Bankheads  Family 
Jamboree. 

Dr  Seuss’s  Green  Eggs  and 
Ham  and  Gertrude. 

McFuzr  A  New  Musical. 

Cast  on  a  Hot  Tin  Roof— a 
Dysfunctional  Dixie 
Christmas. 

Wasp  in  a  Lampshade. 


MANY  Christians  recognise 
UFOs  and  extraterrestrials  as 
being  under  the  authority  of 
the  Prince  of  the  Powers  of 
the  Air.  Prince  of  the  Aerial 
Host,  Lord  of  those  that  fly — 
Satan.  Jesus  warned  that  one 
of  the  signs  of  the  end  times 
was  that  it  would  be  “just  as 
it  was  in  the  times  of  Noah”, 
hi  Genesis  we  see  the  account 
of  non-human  intelligent  be¬ 
ings  “breeding”  with  hu¬ 
mans,  creating  hybrids  and 
contributing  to  the  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  evil  against  God.  The 
messages  we  see  from  contact 
with  extraterrestrials  and 
other  advanced  beings  con¬ 
tain  rTai-ma  that  they  are  the 
ones  who  created  us,  through 
genetic  manipulation.  That 
one  characteristic  of  “alien” 
encounters  alone  should 


make  it  obvious  that  extra¬ 
terrestrials  and  the  rebel 

Sons  ofGod  of  Genesis  are 

one  and  the  same!  When  some 

well-meaning  Christian 
warns  against  the  deceptive 
nature  of  so-called  “aliens” 

and  what  they  reveal  about 
themselves,  the  response  is  - 
usually  similar  to  [this]: 

“Your  connection  between 
the  modem  UFO  phenome- 
(  non  and  the  Bible  Is  very  in- 
!  sightfUL  I  would  strongly  dis¬ 
agree,  however,  with  your 
conclusion  that  these  super  - 
i  human  beings  are  demons. 

!  The  evidence  (from  the  Bible 
itself,  in  feet)  suggests  that 
,  the  UFO  phenomenonis  by 
no  means  a  method  by  which 
Lucifer  is  attempting  to  de¬ 
ceive  us  but  instead  is  the 

method  by  which  a  society  of 
ultra-advanced  extraterres¬ 
trials  (the  gods,  from  Hebrew 
Blohim)  have  been  interacting 
with  humanity  ever  since  cre¬ 
ating  us  through  genetic  engi¬ 
neering.  Allens  and  angels  are 

one  and  the  saute” 

A  taste  of  some  of  the  weird 
thinking  behind  “The  First 
Conspiracy”  which  details  a 


l  Satan.  UFOs,  Qod'shandin 
the  Sphinx  and  the  Cydonia 
Face,  rogue  angels  and  alien 

geneticists —the  usual  sus¬ 
pects.  Found  at  the  aptly 
named  Paranoid  Conspiracy 
Cosmic  Rapture 2000 Page  at  ' 
wwwJHT.net/-wcacher/ 


Divorce  card 


conspiracy  dating  from  the 
dawn  qftimeand  connecting 


DIVORCE  is  no  longer  some¬ 
thing  to  keep  quiet  about—or 

so  it  appears  from  the  bur¬ 
geoning  industry  dedicated  to 
cheering  up  divorcees  and 
celebrating  the  signing  of  de- 
cree  absolutes.  Along  with 
birthday,  Christmas  and  an¬ 
niversary  cards,  you  can 
send  a  divorce  card-  Clinton 
cards,  the  first  to  iaunch  div¬ 
orce  cards  in  the  UK,  now 
have  a  range  of  four.  “Ibave 
mixed  feelings  about  your 
divorce;  rmgladifyou’re 
glad;  rm  sad  if  you're  sad,” 
reads  one.  Another  approach 
is  “Getting  ridofhim?  Make 
ita  dean  break:  or  at  least  a  ■  j 
compound  fracture.”  j 

For  those  rejoicing  in  their  1 
new-found  freedom,  divorce 
parties  are  increasingly  in 
vogue.  Paul  Van  der  Meulen  . 
of  Banana  Split  has  been  or¬ 


ganising  divorce  bashes  for  a 
number  of  years.  “We  feature 
cakes  cut  in  half  and  beds  cut 
in  half;”  he  says.  “They're 
generally  good-natured  af¬ 
fairs,  but  once  we  burnt  air 

effigy  of  the  ex-wife  in  her 
wedding  dress.” 

A  former  option  for  those 
wishing  to  w^pe  out  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  their  ex  is  to  have  them 
neatly  erased  from  wedding 
photos.  John  Henshall,  a 
specialist  in  the  dlgitalma- . 
population  of  photographs,  is 
sometimes  asked  to  replace 
one  bridegroom  with  an¬ 
other.  "If  someone’s  done  the 
dirty  raj  you,  what  is  more- 
subtle  ami  effective  than 
removing  them  from  the  pic¬ 
ture?  It  ends  to  run  the  mes¬ 
sage  home,  "he  says.  He  Is ' 
also  in  the  business  of  recon-  ’ 
ciliation — putting  back, 
after,  a  row,  the  two  tom 
halves  of  a  photograph,  and 
hiding  the  join. 

US  publishers  D  and  D 
Communications  have 
cashed  in  on  the  new  market¬ 
ability  of  divorce  by  launch- 
ing  a  quarterly  magazine  on 
the  subject  Chicago’s  Div¬ 
orce  Magazine  covers  stress, 
dividing  the  household  con¬ 


tents,  and  ho  w  to  protect  the 
kids — as  well  astips  on  find¬ 
ing  someone  new. 

Hot  Air,  Virgin  Atlantic’s  in¬ 
flight  magazine  describes  those 

cashing  tnonthecelebrations 
qf  those  crashing  apart 


Handy  Hints 


WHILE  traditional  golfhaz- 
ards  are  practically  elimi¬ 
nated  from  Tundra  Golf  ' 
(roughs  are  snow-covered. 


water  and  sand  frozen),  the 
game  does  include  some 
unique  hazards  not  found 
during  summer  play.  Keep 
the  guidelines  on  the 
foBowingpages  in  mihdif 
you  encounter  those  particu¬ 
lar  obstacles.  . 

Sleddersin  the  Fairway:  If  a 
player’s  ball  is  Interfered  with 
by  file  head  or  body  of  a  sled- 
der,  the  player  is  allowed  a 
drop  where  the  ball  would 
have  landed  or  afree  shot  from 
the  ball’s  original  position. 
Cross-country  SWers/ 
Tracks:  Should  a  skier  inter¬ 
fere  with  a  player's  back- 
swing,  the  player  is  allowed  to 
hit  again  without  penalty. 
Cross-country  ski  and  snow¬ 
mobile  tracks  may  be  treated 
as  you  treat  cart  paths  during 

the  summer-free  swing  and 
stance  relief 

Freezing  on  the  Green:  This 


They  said  it..  .Hot  Air 


players  who  take  too  much 
time  lining  up  their  putts  and 
is  another  good  reason  to 
avoid  slow  play,  and  can  some- 
tunes  result  in  a  penalty 
Snowmobiles:  White  their 

tracks  provide  a  great  lie,' 
-snowmobiles  themselves  pose 
a  great  danger,  as  many 


drivers  may  not  even  see  you 
as  they  scout  the  horizon  for 

cross-country  skiers  to  run 

over. 

tote  Greenskeepers:  Unen- 
frShtened  greenskeepers  may 
not  recognize  the  assets  of 
,  TundraGolf.  under  the  mis- 
conceptian  that  play  during 
winter  months  may  damage  a 
«mrse.  The  truth  is,  the  fro¬ 
zen  ground  actually  protects 
turf  from  divottlng.  However, 
should  an  angry  grounds-per- 
son  disrupt  your  round,  play 
may  be  continued  at  a  later 
date  from  the  last  hole  fin¬ 
ished  with  no  penalty  to  any 

players. 

Prom  the  Official  Web  Site  of 
the  Tundra  Goff  Association 
for  those  who  simply  cant  keep 
away  earn  during  the  kind  <tf 
weather  that  roe  be  experienced 
this  Christmas.  Found  at 
vnow.octane.com/ 
tundragotfJitml 


Jackdaw  wantsjewels.  E-mail 
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ELECTION  BATTLEGROUND/Poor  are  victims  of  worldwide  compassion  fatigue 


Nobody  is  coming  to  the  aid  of  this  party 


Nobody  could  be 
blamed  for  having 
missed  the  first  384 
days,  hut.  spare  a 
thought  at  this 
time  of  Add  Lang  Syne  for 
the  International  Year  for 
the  Eradication  of  Poverty, 
as  .it  limps  off  and  quietly 
dies. 

If  Charles  Dickens's  Ghost 
of  Christmas  Past  stalked  the 
earth  now,  it  might  take  the 
form  of  celebrity  saint  Sir 
BobGeldof 

Rattling  his  collecting  tin — 
no  need  for  a  makeover  to 
achieve  that  lived- in-the- 
grave  look  —  he  would  play 
Live  Aid’s  Yuletide  1984 
anthem.  Do  They  Know  ft's 
Christmas?  _  ~ 


proportions  does  not  sit  com¬ 
fortably  with  political  stabil¬ 
ity  or  prosperity. 

Volatile  ■  oppressive  regimes 
have  been  shown  to  decline  as 
income  rises.* 

But  British  aid.  which  Is 
fed  through  the  Overseas  De¬ 
velopment  A  fhn  iwirfratinn ,  is 
on  course  to  hit  a  record  low 
level  next  year. 

The  £2D6bfflion  allocated 


In  this  year’s 
climate,  many 
administrations 
were  looking 
for  savings 


and  point  to 
a  1985 
calendar. 

That  re¬ 
cord  and  the 
star-studded 
transatlan¬ 
tic  Live  Aid- 
gig  which 
followed  it 
were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be. 
the  awaken¬ 
ing  of  the  world's  conscious¬ 
ness  and  conscience  on  the 
starvation-level  poverty  that 
was  never  going  to  be  allowed 
to  happen  again. 

But  a  decade  and  a  year  of 
international  eradication 
later,  one  person  in  five  cm 
the  planet  will  live  and  die 
hungry  In  1997. 

So  ft  is  worth  asking  why 
overseas  aid  Is  being  cut  in 
this  country  when  the  UK 
government  boasts  of  healthy 
economic  growth  driven  by  a 
spending  fest  cm  the  high 
street  and  manifesting  itself 
in  falling  official  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  rising  house  prices. 
With  such  a  lot  of  ‘Teel-good” 
around,  greater  generosity 
could  be  afforded. 

There  are  good  reasons  for 
finding  the  cash.  Globalisa¬ 
tion  has  replaced  the  cold  war 
as  the  international  preoccu¬ 
pation.  Poverty  of  existing 


fbr  aid  in  the  Budget  is  a  step 
nearer  the  £2^6  billion,  at 
current  prices,  which  was 
given  in  1978/79  —  but  it  rep¬ 
resents  about  &26per  nt  of 
Britain’s  gross  national 
product.  That  is  significantly 

lpiai  ftan  thp  TTnifarf  Nations' 

target  of  0.7  per  cent 

Politicians  now  compare 
the  UK’s  contribution  with 
the  Development  Assistance 
Committee  (DAC)  average, 
but  that  was  0.27  per  cent  last 
year,  and  is  failing,  so  this 
shows  Britain  in  a  hardy 
more  favourable  light. 

Britain  is  not  alone  in  its 
stinginess  and  it  is  America 
that  would  win  a  Scrooge  of 
1996  award  fbr  the .  cuts,  in 
overseas  aid  and  the  failure  to 
honour  earlier  commitments 
to  the  World 
Bank's  soft- 
loan  arm,  the 
IDA.  .  The. 
theory  goes 
that  President 
Clinton 

,  mon,ey .  for 
countries  that 
many  Ameri¬ 
cans  .  have 
■i  probably  never 
heard  of  in 
order  to  win  co-operation 
from  the  Republican-domi¬ 
nated  Congress  far  domestic 

ijrDGr&zxjniBS. 

Aid  agencies  fear  that 
where  Uncle  Sam  leads,  all 
others  fallow.  But  it  seems 
that  few  nations  need  much 

tpaphing. 

Even  Norway,  whose  con- 
tributions  as  a  percentage  of 
GNP  have,  been  consistently 
higher  than  anybody  else’s 
and  whose  socialist  creden¬ 
tials  are  glorious,  stands 
accused  of  cooking  its  aid 
books. 

According  to  the  indepen¬ 
dent  i  e view  of-  international 
aid.  The  Reality  of  Aid  1996, 
Norway  is  Just  one  of  the 
nations  that  has  used  tricks 
to  cut  its  assistance  budget  It 

tried  to  cover  part  of  the  cost 
of  its  contingent  to  the  Nato 
forces  in  Bosnia  by  cutting 
190  million  krone  (£18  mil¬ 


lion)  off  its  1996  development 
aid  budget.  Parliament 
balked,  bat  it  did  permit  a 
carry-over  of  an  unspent 
150  million  krone  from  the 
1995budget  instead. 

Blaming  a  handful  of 

rmtinnt  for  thg  fnfpmatininal 
reduction  In  aid  —  which  hit 
a  new  low  of  0.3  per  cent  of 
the  average  GNP  of  DAC 
countries,  is  pointless.  In  a 
sluggish  global  economic  dir 
mate,  only  just  picking  up  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  World  Bank’s 


economists,  there  were  plenty 
of  administrations  looking  for 
savlngs. 

It  would  also  be  wrong  to 
argue  that  aid  is  a  left-wing 
issue  and  that  an  incoming 
Labour  government  can  be 
expected  to  bah  the  decline  In 
British  overseas  assistance. 
When  Labour  MP  Clare  Short 
metaphorically  threw  her 
toys  out  other  pram  ou  televi¬ 
sion  in  protest  at  her  party’s 
treatment  of  the  rail  workers’ 
unions,  Tony  Blair  «hnffipri 


her  from  transport  to  over¬ 
seas  development  This  was  a 
clear  punishment  and  hardly 
the  action  of  a  party  with  in¬ 
ternational  poverty  at  or  even 
near  the  top  of  its  agenda. 

Politicians  like  to  think 
that  they  react  to  changes  in 
public  opinion,  so  the  flag¬ 
ging  commitment  to  develop¬ 
ment  aid  may  reflect  foe  be¬ 
lief  that  compassion  fatigue 
set  in  after  Live  Aid.  As  If 
compassion  were  a  commod¬ 
ity  like  gunpowder  which 


could  be  exhausted  after  one 
fantastic  firework  display. 

It  Is  true  that  surveys  in  a 
range  of  countries  have 
shown  a  small  shift  in  public 
opinion,  but  it  is  only  small. 
A  British  poll  cited  in  The 
Reality  of  Aid  showed  that 
80  per  cent  of  participants 
wanted  assistance  main¬ 
tained  or  increased L 

During  the  recession,  foe 
fall  In  corporate  donations  — 
which  have  yet  to  pick  up  to 
earlier  levels  —  reflected  a 


wider  tendency  to  view  Char¬ 
ity  as  beginning  at  home.  In¬ 
adequacy  breeds  excuses. 

An  Institute  for  Economic 
Affairs  study  argued  earlier 
this  year  that  giving  develop¬ 
ment  aid  to  countries  helped 
at  best  inefficient  and  at 
worst  corrupt  regimes.  Its  so¬ 
lution  was  to  privatise  devel¬ 
oping  countries  and  hand 
power  to  a  series  of  latter-day 
Cecil  Rhode. 

The  World  Bank  has  admit¬ 
ted  that  it  1s  getting  harder  to 
secure  government  money  for 
programmes  and  points  to  the 
rise  of  private-sector  invest¬ 
ment  as  a  potential  replace¬ 
ment 

But  this  is  going  to 
countries  which  are  already 
benefiting  from  increasing 
aid  flows,  particularly 
countries  from  foe  former 
Soviet  Union,  and  central  and 
eastern  European  states  since 
the  end  of  the  cold  war.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Actianaid,  develop¬ 
ment  aid  money  has  even 
been  donated  to  assist  stock¬ 
brokers  who  are  just  starting 
out  in  those  countries. 

New  research  by  Peter 
Boone  for  the  LSE-based  Cen¬ 


more  likely  to  buoy  them). 
On  the  other  hand,  he  argues 
that  the  amount  of  money  a 
country  receives  bears  little 
relation  to  the  reduction  of 
poverty  as  measured  by  key 
indicators  such  as  the  infant 
mortality  rate. 

This  is  primarily  because 
aid  does  not  translate  into  in¬ 
vestment  in  infrastructure 
and  social  programmes  but 
gets  swallowed  up  in  con¬ 
sumption. 

Even  where  aid  is  granted 
for  a  specific  project,  for  ex¬ 
ample  a  road,  Mr  Boone  ar¬ 
gues  that  in  many  cases  the 
road  would  have  been  built 
anyway  and  so  foe  money  is  ' 
used  for  other  purposes, 
boosting  consumption  imme¬ 
diately. 

Or  it  is  used  for  the  road, 
but  then  depreciation  occurs, 
no  repairs  are  carried  out  and 


the  money  that  was  targeted 
at  investment  disappears 
overtime. 

On  average,  only  15  per 
cent  of  aid  money  is  spent  on 
capital  Investment,  the  rest 
boosts  consumption. 

Mr  Boone  says  that  invest¬ 
ment  of  3  per  cent  of  a  devel¬ 
oping  country’s  GNP  in  basic 
health,  education  and  sanita¬ 
tion  projects  has  been  shown 
to  improve  dramatically  in¬ 
fant  mortality  rates  and  life 
expectancy,  and  he  calls  for 
more  conditional  assistance. 

Targeting  is  already  popu¬ 
lar  with  governments,  and 
non-governmental  organisa¬ 
tions  (NGOs)  fear  that  it  could 
he  too  popular  because  devel¬ 
opment  aid  might  become  less 
effective  as  countries  work  to 
their  own  agendas.  This  has 
already  been  seen  in  the  row 
over  debt  relief  this  year. 

Chancellor  Kenneth  Clarice 
called  for  the  sale  of  more 
IMF  gold  to  reduce  crippling 
pay-backs  by  the  world’s 
poorest,  most  heavily  In¬ 
debted  nations.  Germany  op¬ 
posed  this,  apparently  be¬ 
cause  it  was  refusing  to  sell 
domestic  gold  reserves  to  help 
ease  the  stfll- 
pa inful  pro¬ 
cess  of 
reunification. 

Britain's 
reduction  in 
contributions 
to  the  multilat¬ 
eral  EU  aid 
effort  and  to 
Unido  suggests 
that  it  is  also 
following  its 
own  path. 

Given  the  similarity  of 
multilateral  action  on  debt 
relief  to  trench  warfare  — 
every  small  step  forward 
takes  utterly  disproportionate 
diplomatic  effort  —  and  the 
time  it  takes  for  relief  to 
trickle  down  to  the  poorest 
people,  the  main  goal  should 
still  be  cash  for  the  sort  of 
basic  and  relatively  cheap 
projects  which  have  been 
shown  to  have  an  immediate 
impact  on  poverty. 

If  some  of  the  assistance 
fails  to  hit  its  target,  then 
perhaps  this  is  a  price  that 
must  he  paid  for  raising  liv¬ 
ing  standards  among  the 
people  in  regions  like  sub-Sa¬ 
haran  Africa  who  are  inextri¬ 
cably  linked  in  people's 
minds  with  those  Live  Aid 
pictures. 

*  Political  and  Gender  Oppres¬ 
sion  as  a  Cause  of  Poverty, 
Peter  Borne,  CEP 


tre  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Per¬ 
formance* 
takes  a 
refreshing 
stance. 

He  con¬ 
cludes  that 
even  uncon¬ 
ditional 
multilateral 
aid  does  not 
encourage 
oppressive 
regimes  (oil 


Assistance  has 
even  gone  to 
stockbrokers 
who  are  Just 
starting  out 

revenues  are 


IMF  pulls  plug  on  Mozambique 


irest  is  growing  over  anti-inflation  policy  that 
s  reduced  the  world’s  poorest  nation  to  even 
:>re  desperate  straits.  JOSEPH  HANLON  reports 


HAS  not 
it  prosperity  to 
nbique.  Four 
after  the  end  of 
■,  the  poorest 
world  is  grow- 

5  that  the  Inter- 
tary  Fund  has 
mual  inflation 


;  below  15  per 
re  can  be  sig- 

ir  reconstruc- 
Icy  is  called 
but  former  fi- 

IVIagid  Osman 
r  stabilisation 
liability  more 


astrnction  Is 


'the  second 
eXMFistak- 

monetarist 
:  the  already 
of  demand 
reduced  to 
ation  before 
e  allowed  to 

vas  a  cold 
the  decade- 
one  million 
d  damage  in 

ion.  The  war 
ce  accord  in 


i  October 

help  Mo- 
but  the 
iat  donors 
l  less  this 
on  recon¬ 


struction  which  it  regards  as 
inflationary. 

Fears  are  growing  that 
people  will  see  no  gains  from 
peace  and  democracy*  “If  the 
government  does  not  renego¬ 
tiate  its  accord  with  the  IMF, 
peace  is  threatened.'*  warns 
Pedro  Chibafa,  an  official  of 
Sintract,  the  independent 
drivers’  union.  "Be  assured, 
war  will  break  oat  again  if 
things  don’t  change.” 

This  year  there  has  been 
mod  rainfall  and  a  record 
Se  crop.  The  1.7  mflUon 
returned  refugees  look  for- 
ward  to  earning  their  first  big 
raoh  surplus.  But  piles  cC 
maize  remain  unsold:  thou¬ 
sands  oftons  will  rot 
“The  country  is  befog 

Strangled,"  according  . to  Or- 
lando  Candua.  governor  of 
ZambMa.  normally  Mozam¬ 
bique’s  richest  provide.  He 

notes  that  four  years  after  foe 

war.  many^  rural  roads 
remain  closed  and  nearly  all 
cf  the  768  rural  shops  in  ms 

province  destroyed  in  the  war 

have  not  reopened.  ■  - 

Roads  remain  closed  be¬ 
cause  the  IMF  has  forced  the 

government  donor  nations 
and  the  Worid  Bank  to  cut 

back  on  road  repairs.  _ 

Small  shops  have  always 
been  the  focus  of  Mozambican 
rural  commerce,  buying  peas¬ 
ant  maize  and  other  crops  and 
selling  salt  cloth  and  other 

basic  goods..  Shopkeepers  are 
clamouring  to  reopen  JM* 
destroyed  shops,  but  the  IMF 


has  forced  a  very  tight  cap  on 
credit  to  the  economy.  It  has 
said  that  what  limited  credit 
remains  must  be  allocated  by 
market  forces  because  that  is 
more  “efficient”.  As  a  result 
most  loans  go  to  urban  trad¬ 
ers  involved  in  the  import-ex- 
port  trade.  There  is  no  money 

for  rural  shopkeepers. 

Social  services  have  been 
similarly  hit  The  Ministry  of 
Health  had  hoped  by  now  to 
have  reopened  all  500  health 
posts  destroyed  in  the  war; 
IMF  cuts  mean  it  w!E  take 
until  2005. 

The  IMF  policy  has  now 
been  in  force  for  more  than 
five  years,  but  is  a  manifest 
failure,  even  in  the  organisa¬ 
tion's  own  terms.  In  the  late 
1980s,  at  the  height  of  the  war, 
Mozambique  imposed  its  own 
modified  adjustment  policy 
which  led  to  significant 
growth  and  falling  inflation. 
By  1991,  GNP  per  capita  had 
risen  to.£70~and  inflation  bad 
fallen  to  21  per  cent 

That  year  the  IMF  imposed 
its  stabilisation  policy.  Each 
year  since  then,  GNP  per  cap¬ 
ita  has  faflon.  Mozambique 
now  has  a  per  capita  GNP  of 
£60,  the  lowest  in  the  world 
according  to  the  UN’s  1996 
Human  Development  Report 
Industrial  production  rose  in 
the  late  1980s  —  during  foe 
war  —  but  has  fall  si  each 
year  since  stabilisation  was 
imposed  and  is  now  half  cf 
the  1990  level. 

After  foe  IMF  imposed  its 


policy  to  control  inflation,  in¬ 
flation  actually  increased. 
Each  year,  as  inflation  rose 
instead  of  falling,  the  IMF  im¬ 
posed  more  spending  and 
credit  cuts.  By  1994  inflation 
was  78  per  cent  and  the  IMF 
concluded  reconstruction  aid 
was  a  major  inflationary  com¬ 
ponent.  so  it  began  forcing  do¬ 
nors  to  reduce  aid.  Inflation 
has  fallen  somewhat,  but 
remains  above  40  per  cent 
(high,  but  not  hyperinflation). 

Deeper  and  deeper  spend¬ 
ing  cuts  mean  that  most  of  foe 
rural  shops,  schools,  health 
posts  and  roads  destroyed  In 
the  war  remain  dosed,  stran¬ 
gling  Mozambique's  predomi¬ 
nantly  rural  economy. 

In  foe  city,  shop  windows 
display  imported  luxury 
goods  for  those  few  who  can 
afford  them;  children  sell 
beer  and  cigarettes  on  foe 
street  Instead  of  going  to 
school 

Debt  relief  was  high  on  tbe 
IMF  agenda  at  its  annual 

meeting  in  October,  but  debt 
relief  will  do  Mozambique  no 
good.  Fund  officials  have  said 
that  any  money  saved  from 
debt  repayments  most  simply 
be  frozen,  because  using  it  for 
reconstruction  is  inflation¬ 
ary- 


Indicators 


TOMORROW  —  lHfc  M0  (prov) 
(Dec). 

Rt  Unemploymant  rats  (Nov). 

USk  Consumer  confidence  (Dec). 
USs  New  home  sales  (Nov). 
WEMBDAVt  Holiday. 

THURSDAY  —  UKi  Purchasing 
managers  index  (Dec). 

USi  Construction  spending  (Nov). 


As  well  as  being  the  poorest 
country  in  the  worid,  Mozam¬ 
bique  is  also  one  of  the  most 
aid-dependent.  Most  bilateral 
aid  Is  nnndttinmal  on  Mozam¬ 
bique  having  an  agreed  pro¬ 
gramme  with  the  IMF,  so 
there  is  little  room  to  ma¬ 
noeuvre.  Each  year  foe  IMF 
imposes  tighter  and  more  de¬ 
tailed  conditions. 

Public  criticism  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  grow.  The  central 
committee  of  Frelimo,  the 
main  political  party,  said  in 
May  that  “macroeconomic 
policies  lose  all  legitimacy 
when  they  inevitably  lead  to 
the  total  degradation  of  the 
life  of  ordinary  citizens, 
reducing  than  to  absolute 
misery”. 

The  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Nampula,  Dom  Mamiel  Vieira 
Pinto,  says  that  “the  IMF 
must  stop  looking  only  at  its 
computers  and  look  at  real 
people  in  Mozambique.  I  see 
an  enormous  flteiMwtiooment 
and  sadness  in  the  people". 

And  he  asks:  “WiB  this  all 
end  violently?” 

Joseph  Banian  is  author  cf 
Peace  without  profit:  How  the 
IMF  blocks  rebuilding  in  Mo¬ 
zambique  (James  Carrey. 
O^/brdX  and  edits  the  Mozam¬ 
bique  Peace  Process  BuHettn. 


USs  NAPM  Index  (Dec). 

IRth  Industrial  production  (Deo). 
RtSSAY  —  Wt  Consumer  credit 

(Nov)- 

IRQ  M4  Final  (Nov). 

Ulb  M4  Lending  (Nov). 

UKi  Official  reserves  (Nov). 

QBfc  Manufacturing  new  orders  (In 
weeks.  Nov) 

Sauna: HSBC  Gr—trwB  WMUy. 


Year  in  which  we  will  feel 
good  and  get  depressed 


Worm’s  eye 


Dan  Atkinson 


CONFUSING  a  bet  with 
a  vote  is  a  sure  and 
certain  way  to  lose 
money.  Never  do  it  For  ex¬ 
ample,  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  forecast  a  new  year 
free  of  greedy  executives, 
fawning  references  to  tbe 
“tiger  economies”,  drivel 
about  the  Internet  and  ex¬ 
pensive  propaganda  about 
the  enormous  benefits  Brit¬ 
ain  will  derive  from  the 
single  European  currency. 

Instead,  play  safe  and 
forecast  the  same  things 
everyone  else  is  forecast¬ 
ing.  Not  only  is  there  safety 
In  numbers  but  also  the  de¬ 
pressing  fact  is  that  the. 
word  from  the  herd  has  an 
unfortunate  habit  of  com¬ 
ing  to  pass. 

Thus,  1997  will  see: 

□  Final  confirmation  that 
the  “feel  good  factor”  has 
returned.  Afraid  so  —  this 
is  going  to  be  the  high  noon 


of  all  those  fake  French  res¬ 
taurants  and  bogus  Belgian 
beer  bars.  Hate  it?  Hiber¬ 
nate. 

□  An  intensification  of  the 
eastern  challenge,  symbol¬ 
ised  by  the  Chinese  take¬ 
over  of  Hong  Kong.  Yes,  the 
boiler-suited  Beijing  serial 
killers  will  be  basking  in 
some  serious  PR.  This  year 
much  “new  superpower” 
guff  is  on  the  cards  —  don't 
mention  the  power  cots, 
labour  camps  or  public  exe¬ 
cutions. 

□  A  widespread  under¬ 
standing  in  British  indus¬ 
try  that  people  represent  a 
company’s  greatest 
resource.  Already,  the  capi¬ 
talists  have  honed  to  a  fine 
art  the  knack  of  simulta¬ 
neously  sacking  10,000 
people  and  issuing  a  new 
“code  of  corporate  ethics”; 
1997  will  see  tbe  two 
actions  ftase  into  one  (eg, 
“we  fired  10,000  people 
whose  lunchtime  drinking 
habits  breached  our  corpo¬ 
rate  ethics  code”). 

D  An  end  to  Britain's 
tragic  isolation.  In  Europe. 
Sad,  but  true.  Preacher 


Tourist  rates  —  bank  sells 


Australia  2.04  France  8^2 
Austria  17.81  Germany  2^3 

Belgium  52.11  Greece  405.75 
Canada  223  Hong  Kong  1256 

Cyprus  0.784  India  59.63 

Denmark  9.72  '  Ireland  098 

Finland  7.71  Israel  5.47 


Italy  2.511 
Malta  0.588 
Motherlands  2.  B4 
New  Zealand  221 
Norway  10.57 
Portugal  255JJS 
Saudi  Arabia  625 


Singapore  129 
South  Africa  724 
Spain  21325 
Sweden  1121 
SwtartmdLtt 
Turkey  173,720 
USA  1.84 


Bank  f*e*ritng  toatBiufmmst  (nafi  gbotoO  u  *  don  ifhHMn  May. 


Man's  Brussels  perfor¬ 
mance  will  make  that  of  its 
predecessor  look  like  Win¬ 
ston  S  Churchill  on  a  good 
day.  Stockpile  Sten  guns, 
baked  beans  and  those 
natty  black  jerseys  sported 
by  Resistance  men  in  old 

flllTHQ- 

□  An  extension  of  the  tech¬ 
nological  revolution  Into 
the  lives  of  ordinary  people 
everywhere.  There’s  no  es¬ 
cape,  sad  to  say.  Ubiquitous 
hucksters  and  conmen  will 
drone  on  ad  nauseam  about 
the  “global  digital  revolu¬ 
tion”.  shops  will  be  piled 
high  with  expensive.  In¬ 
stantly  obsolescent  rub¬ 
bish.  Hide  away  somewhere 
with  Radio  4  for  company 
Of  it’s  still  on  air). 

□  A  real  understanding  of 
economic  and  environmen¬ 
tal  interdependence.  Pious, 
sounding  forecast,  mean¬ 
ingless  but  mandatory  for 
any  pundit 

□  A  growing  sense  that 
working  women  are  finally 
gaining  their  rightful  place 

at  the  very  highest  levels  of 

industry.  See  above. 

□  A  meaningful  and  long¬ 
term  commitment  to  train¬ 
ing  and  education  as  the 
only  base  fbr  sustainable 
growth.  Ditto. 

□  A  new  mood  of  confi¬ 
dence  and  renewal  as  we 
approach  the  mrinwinimn 
Yes,  its  going  to  be  ghastly. 

Head  for  the  hills. 

□  A  new  respect  for  the 
professionalism,  accuracy 
and.  Integrity  of  the  fore- 
casting  industry.  See  you 
next  year! 


REVIEW  OF  THE  1 996  FLAT  RACING  SEASON 


Singspiel’s  globetrotting 
exploits  put  Stoute  on  top 


Chris  Hawkins  on  a  year  when  horses 
took  runner-up  spot  to  rows  and  whingeing 


POLITICAL  contro¬ 
versy,  rows  over 
racecourse  safety  and 
the  whip,  endless 
whingeing  from  owners, 
trainers  and  bookmakers; 
nothing  much  changed  in  rac¬ 
ing  in  1996. 

In  all  this,  much  to  the 
regret  of  the  equine  enthusi¬ 
ast,  the  action  on  the  track 
was  relegated  almost  to  a 
sideshow  but  this  review  is 
concerned  solely  with  the 
horse  and  its  exploits. 

On  the  Flat,  In  truth,  it  was 
not  a  vintage  year  and  the 
names  of  the  Classic  colts  will 
not  linger  long  in  the 
memory. 

The  first  indication  that 
this  might  be  a  moderate  year 
came  in  the  2,000  Guineas. 

As  a  spectacle  it  was  a  great 


race  but  with  the  first  three 
home  separated  by  little  more 
than  the  width  of  a  cigarette 
paper,  it  seemed  unlikely  that 
there  was  an  outstanding 
mzler  among  thpm 

Mark  Of  Esteem  won  by  a 

short-head  from  Even  Top 

with  Bijou  Diode  a  head 
away  third.  The  three  colts 
gave  their  all  and  their  jock¬ 
eys  gave  them  plenty  of  assis¬ 
tance  —  the  stewards  then 
gave  them  whip-bans. 

It  was  a  significant  triumph 
for  Mark  Of  Esteem,  who  had 
been  in  the  country  just  a  few 
days  after  wintering  in  Dubai, 
and  for  the  Godolphin  team 
serving  notice  that  Sheikh 
Mohammed’s  trainer  Saeed 
bin  Suroor  meant  business. 

Mark  Of  Esteem,  an  attrac¬ 
tive,  little  bay  with  a  finely 


jdSSS:.#*; 


Japanese  wave ...  Frankie  Dettori  responds  to  the  crowd 
after  winning  on  Singspiel  photo:  george  selwyn 


chiselled  head,  subsequently 
had  an  maunri 

He  was  unplaced  behind 
Bijou  Dlnde  in  the  St  James’s 
Palace  Stakes  at  Royal  Ascot 
but  won  at  Goodwood  and  As¬ 
cot  in  the  autumn  to  raise 
hopes  that  he  might  fly  the 
flag  in  the  Breeders’  Cup  Mile 
In  Toronto. 

This  he  foiled  to  do  after 
being  poorly  drawn  and  rac¬ 
ing  on  ground  much  softer 
than  he  liked.  He  finished 
seventh  to  Da  Hass,  trained 
by  Michael  Dickinson  who 
said  the  win  gave  him  as 
much  pleasure  as  the  day  he 
saddled  the  first  five  In  the 
Cheltenham  Gold  Cup. 

Although  Mark  Of  Esteem  i 
foiled  to  make  the  ultimate  1 
grade  as  a  mDer  he  was  a  lot 
better  than  Sbaaxnit  who  will 
go  down  as  one  of  the  poorest 
Epsom  Derby  winners  for 
years. 

As  a  two-year-old  he  won  a 
little  race  at  Doncaster  in  the 
autumn  and,  without  a  run 
before  Epsom,  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  to  assess  him. 

Lester  Piggott,  father-in-law 
to  trainer  Willie  Haggas,  was 
reported  to  have  put  Shaamit 

through  his  pawns  and 

suitably  impressed,  but  It 
must  have  surprised  even  the 
maestro  how  easily  he  won. 

Michael  Hills  rode  a  good 
tactical  race,  going  for  home 
two  furlongs  out  and  Holding 
off  the  late  finishers  Dusbyan- 
tor  and  Shantou. 

But  that  was  the  only  race 
Shaamit  was  to  win.  He  was 
beaten  in  the  King  George, 
the  Irish  Champion  Stakes 
and  die  Arc. 

That  he  did  not  come  up  to 
scratch  was  emphasised  by 
the  fact  that  foe  Japanese 
showed  no  interest  In  him  as 
a  stallion  and  he  will  doing 
his  duty  for  England  at  the 
National  Stud  next  year. 

The  St  Leger  went  to  Shan¬ 
tou  who  reversed  Epsom  form 
with  Dusbyantor  in  a  pulsat¬ 
ing  set-to.  Frankie  Dettori 
and  Pat  Eddery  rode  highly 
skilled  finishes  which  again 
incurred  foe  wrath  of  the 
stewards  whose  action  In  ban¬ 
ning  them  brought  derision 
an  themselves. 

Shantou  and  Dushyantor 
were  honest  but  rather  one- 
paced  animals,  something 
which  was  drlven-home  when 
both  foiled  in  foe  Breeders’ 
Cup  Turf  although  this  race 
produced  a  wonderful  one- 
two  for  Michael  Stoute  with 
Pilsudki  and  SingspieL 

Waiter  Swinbuxn  grabbed 


I  foe  headlines  on  PUsudski 
having  come  back  from  a  j 
dreadful  foil  in  Hang  Kong  in  , 
the  spring.  Once  again  Swin- 1 
bum  proved  that  when  it , 
comes  to  foe  big  races  he  has  ! 
few  peers.  Cod  and  unflus- 1 
tered,  he  always  seems  to ! 
have  hfa  mounts  Is  the  right 
{dace  and  he  brought  Pflsud- 
ski  through  with  a  superbly 
tinted  final  furlong  challenge 

As  for  Stoute,  be  went  on  to 
an  even  greater  world  tri¬ 
umph  when  sending  the  in¬ 
credibly  tough  SingspieL  over 
to  capture  the  Japan  Cup  in 
which  the  Arc  winner  HeQi- 
sio  could  finish  only  third. 
After  his  earifer  win  in  the 
Woodbine  International, 
Singspid  had  strong  claims  to 
be  Horse  of  foe  Tear. 

Henry  Cedi  just  foiled  In  an 
intriguing  battle  with  Saeed 
bin  Suroor  in  foe  domestic 
trainers’ '  championship  but 
was  dtoadapqntaggd  by  an  in¬ 
jury  to  Bosra  Sham  which 
meant  his  1JKN  Guineas  win¬ 
ner  missed  most  of  the 
summer. 

Bosra  Sham  was  not  short 
of  guts  or  talent.  She  won  the 
Guineas  on  virtually  three 
legs  after  bruising  a  foot  a 
couple  of  days  beforehand 
and  this  kept  her  out  until  the 
autumn  when  she  ran  second 
to  Mark  Of  Esteem  at  Ascot 

and  floored  trailing  in 

the  fTharrrpiftn  ftfatres. 

That  was  her  finest  moment 
and  Cecil's  finest  hour,  al¬ 
though  foe  runaway  victory 
of  his  Lady  Carla  in  the  Oaks 
must  have  given  him  great 
satisfaction. 

Unfortunately.  Lady  Carla 
had  injury  problems  too  and  a 
a  condition  called  “kissing 
vertebrae"  kept  her  off  the 
trade  following  a  poor  run  in 
the  Irish  Oaks. 

Both  Bosra  Sham  and  Lady 
Caria  remain  in  training  so 
next  season  is  not  short  an 
expectation.  But  then  that  is 
always  foe  case. 

They  say  the  prospects  of 
seing  what  the  leading  two- 
year-olds  do  next  year  keep 
racing  folk  alive  during  the 
winter  and  with  the  likes  of 
Bahhare,  Putra  and  Sleepy- 
time  there  is  plenty  to  look 
forward  to. 

No  review  of  this  season 
can  be  complete  without  men¬ 
tion  of  Dettori's  magnificent 
sevsi  at  the  Ascot  Festival. 

It  was  foe  first  time  this 
feat  had  been  achieved  and 
Dettori  Is  the  best  thing  to 
happened  in  racing  sinne  the 
demise  of  the  Jockey  CUb. 


Derby  delight  .Shaamit  gets  it  right  on  the  Mg  day  at  Epsom 


PHOTOGRAPH:  MARTIN  LYNCH 


Beveled  to  prove  the  master 


Ken  Oliver 


TURF,  all- weather  or 
hurdling  —  Master 
Beveled  takes  them 
all  in  his  stride  and 
David  Evans’s  versatile 
performer  could  well  prove 
the  star  turn  on  Lingfleld’s 
equi track  this  afternoon. 

Master  Beveled  runs  in 
the  Manny  Bernstein  20th 
Anniversary  ’Wnmiinap  and 
though  he  was  last  seen  on 
the  Flat  at  Newmarket  on 
November  2,  finishing 
eighth  of  26  to  Saifan  in  the 
Ladbroke  Autumn  Cup,  he 
has  been  kept  busy  over 
hurdles. 

He  ran  a  cracking  race  at 


Sandown  earlier  this 
month  when,  giving  121b, 
he  ran  the  much-improved 
Make  A  Stand  to  two 
lengths  in  the  valuable  Wil¬ 
liam  Hill  Handicap  Hurdle. 

His  astute  trainer,  who 
has  a  fine  record  at  this 
afternoon’s  course,  keeps 
Master  Beveled  (2J35)  tick¬ 
ing  over  on  his  all-weather 
gallops  and  he  looks  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  nap. 

Richard  Hannon  also 
does  well  here  and  the 
Marlborough  trainer  could 
add  to  his  impressive  score 
with  Effervescence  in  the 
Manny  Bernstein  Credit 
Betting  Nursery. 

Hannon’s  colt  has  been  a 
model  of  consistency  and 


makes  a  quick  return  after 
winning  here  on  Boxing 
Day. 

Backed  down  to  4-6,  Ef¬ 
fervescence  (1.35)  won  an 
auction  stakes  by  ll 
lengths.  He  shoulders  a  61b 
penalty  for  that  victory  but 
Is  fancied  to  follow  up. 

One  can  not  back  Raw! 
with  any  confidence  for 
Gay  Kelle way’s  three-year- 
old  has  gone  23  races  with¬ 
out  a  win. 

He  lacks  finishing  pace, 
but  he  should  not  need  too 
much  of  that  to  cope  with 
four  moderate  rivals  in  the 
Manny  Bernstein  New  Tear 
Maiden  Stakes. 

Rawi  (2.05)  found  the 
pace  too  hot  when  third  to 


Madxina  over  six  furlongs 
here  in  November  but  this 
afternoon’s  seven  forkmgs 
Is  his  best  trip. 

The  concluding  one  and  a 
half  mile  handicap  pro¬ 
vides  Zuno  Flyer  (3.35)  with 
a  good  chance  to  follow  up 
a  recent  course  and  dis¬ 
tance  win. 

He  battled  on  well  to  get  a 
short  head  verdict  over  the 
consistent  Stalled  and  is 
given  the  vote  over  Yet 
Again. 

The  opening  seller  will 
not  take  much  winning  and 
it  may  pay  to  rely  on  Bon 
Secret  (1-05)  who  ran  well 
when  third  to  Waikiki 
Beach  in  a  claiming  stakes 
here  last  week. 


Dorans  Pride  has  right  McCoy 
credentials  for  Cup  bids 

to  keep 
warm 


Lingfield  all-weather  card  with  form 
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CtirfsHawtdns 

IMPERIAL  CALL’S  victory 
in  the  Cheltenham  Gold 
Cup  last  season  was  Ire¬ 
land’s  first  victory  in  the  race 
since  the  legendary  Dawn 
Run  in  1986  and  chasing  in 
the  Emerald  Isle  seems  to  be 
enjoying  a  new  lease  of  life. 

Now  Danoli,  who  is  ac¬ 
corded  hero-worship  almost 
on  a  par  with  ArkLe,  and  Dor¬ 
ans  Pride  look  as  though  they 
might  become  serious  Gold 
Cup  contenders. 

Courage  and  durability  are 
the  two  qualities,  apart  from 
the  obvious  one  concerning 
an  ability  to  jump,  which 
characterise  a  top  class 
chaser  and  Dorans  Pride  has 
all  three  in  generous 
quantities. 

The  winner  of  the  1995  Sun 
Alliance  Hurdle  scored  his 
fourth  successive  victory 
over  •fences  on  Saturday  in 
the  William  Neville  &  Sons 
Novices’  Chase  at 
Leopardstown. 

With  only  three  opponents 
he  had  little  to  beat,  some¬ 
thing  reflected  in  his  starting 
price  of  1-5,  bat  he  made  an 
the  running  under  Shaun  Bro¬ 
derick  to  score  by  a  distance. 

A  year  ago  Dorans  Pride 
was  at  death's  door.  An  opera¬ 
tion  for  a  twisted  gut  was  not 
successful  and  within  24 
hours  be  was  under  the  sur¬ 
geon’s  knife  again  This  time 
things  went  better  but  it  was 
six  weeks  before  he  was  out  of 
danger. 

Michael  Honrigan,  his 
trainer,  commented:  "I’ve 
never  known  a-, horse  pick  up 
so  quick.  Soon  he  was  buck¬ 
ing  and  kicking  and  he 
seemed  so  weU  I  was  tempted 
to  run  him  at  Punches  town  in 
April.” 

Hourigan  resisted  the  temp¬ 
tation  but  has  been  able  to  get 
on  with  the  Orchestra  gelding 
this  season.  Another  npnple  of 
runs  will  mean,  six  chases 
under  his  belt  and  that  might 
be  enough  experience  for  a 
crack  at  the  Gold  Cup. 

Hourigan  is  not  quite  so 
keen  at  this  stage  as  Tun 
Doran,  foe  owner,  whose  25-1 
ante-post  voucher  could  ulti¬ 
mately  be  the  deciding  factor. 

Dorans  Pride  is  now  as  low 
as  12-1  with  Ladbrokes  al¬ 
though  Coral  make  him  a  16-1 
chance. 

“Things  couldn’t  have  gone 
better  and  rm  delighted  with 
him,”  said  -Hourigan.  "But 
well  have  to  see  how  fhtngn 
go  over  the  next  couple  of 
months  before  deriding  about 
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Dunwoody  /. .  devastated 

the  Gold  Cup."  Dorans  Pride 
has  timo  on  his  stde  and  will 
be  seven  next  week  but  while 
eight  is  generally  regarded  as 
tho  optimum  age  for  a  chaser, 
Imperial  Call  was  only  seven 
when  he  won  1L 

That  would  suggest  he  has  a 
great  chance  of  winning  back- 
to-back  Gold  Cops  —  a  teat 
last  achieved  by  L’Escargot  In 
1970  and  TL 

Imperial  Can  has  recovered 
from  the  slight  leg  injury 
received  when  he  fell  at  the 
last  on  h  ia  comeback  at  Pun- 
chestovm  recently  and  is  dne 
to  rem  at  Leopardstown  an 
January  19-  After  that  all 
being  well,  it  will  be  the  Hen- 
nessy  Cognac  Gold  Cup.  at 
Leopardstown  in  February 
followed  by  Cheltenham. 

Richard  Dunwoody  won  the 

valuable  Ericsson  Chase  on 

Saturday  on  foe  favourite 
johnny  Setaside  but  that  was 
not  foe  end  of  the  story. 

On  foe  walk  back  to  the 


winner’s  enclosure  Johnny 
Setaside  suffered  a  heart 
attack  and  died. 

_  “He  put  up  a  very  game  per¬ 
formance  to  win,”  said  a  dev¬ 
astated  Dunwoody.  "I  felt  him 
falter  for  astride  or  two  as  he 
came  back  but  he  walked  on 
again  and  then  fell  down." 

For  Noel  Meade,  the 
trainer,  it. was  a  doubly  sad 
blow  as  only  last  week  he  had 
lost  the  very  promising  hur¬ 
dler  Alasad  with  a  broken 
shoulder.  .  . 

"It  always  seems  to  happen 
to  the  good  ones,”  said.  Meade. 
"I  didn't  see  him  collapse  as  I 
was  jumping  for  joy  at  the 
time.  When  I  reached  the 
scene  Richard  was.  pretty 
shaken." 

The  freezing  weather  con¬ 
tinues  to  play  havoewifh rac¬ 
ing  and  the  New  Year’s  Day 
fixture  at  Cheltenham  is  very 
doubtful. 

Philip  Hobbs  Hflo  made  con¬ 
tingency  plans  for  his  two  in¬ 
tended  runners  at  this  meet¬ 
ing  Greenhm  Tare  Away, 
-denied  a  run  In  the  aban¬ 
doned  Welsh  National,  and 
Pleasure  Shared. 

“Greenhm  Tare  Away  will 
go  to  Sandown  for  the  Mfld- 
may/ Cazalet  Chase,  while 
Pleasure  Shared  heads  for 
Haydock  for  a.three  mile  con¬ 
ditions  hurdle,’’  said  Hobbs. 

Pleasure  Shared  survived 
several  mistakes  when  mak¬ 
ing  a  winning  debut  over 
fences  at  Worcester  but  then 
fell  at  Lingfield  last  time. 

Hobbs  may  well  decide  to 
revert  permanently  to  the 
smaller  obstacles  with  Plea¬ 
sure  Shared  who,  though 
beaten  at  Cheltenham,  won 
the  grade  one  Sefton  Hurdle 
at  Aintree. 


Tony  mccoy  is  set  to 
make  his  first  visit  to 
C&tterick  If  tomor¬ 
row’s  meeting  there  gets 
the  go  ahead. 

Dave  Roberts,  the  cham¬ 
pion  jockey’s  agent,  said: 
“There's  not  much  chance 
of  any  racing  In  the  south 
or  the  midlands,  so  we’ve 
decided  to  go  to  the  north 
Yorkshire  track.  Tray  has 
ridden  at  most  courses,  but 
as  far  as  I  know  he  hasn’t 
been  to  Cattertek.” 

Prospects  are  bleak  for 
tomorrow’s  jump  meetings 
at  FontweU,  Taunton  a«H 
Warwick,  but  there  Is  a 
glimmer  of  hope  for  Catter- 
ick.  There  is  no  inspection 
planned  and  a  spokesman 
said  yesterday:  “The  track 
Is  raceable  at  present  «wH 
we  are  very  optimistic.” 

Today’s  four  National 
Hunt  meetings  at  Carlisle, 
Newbury,  Plumpton  and 
Stratford  succumbed  to  the 
weather  yesterday 
morning. 

With  the  cold  weather  ex¬ 
pected  to  persist  Cor  much 
of  the  week,  prospects  are 
poor  for  the  early  days  of 
the  New  Year. 

The  prestigious  televised 
meeting  at  Cheltenham  on 
New  Year’s  Day  is  in  doubt 
and  will  be  Inspected  Hit*: 
afternoon  with  Philip  Ark- 
wr*«ht  the  clerk  of  the 
course,  Mvau-iDing  ue  uic^ 
pects  as  "poor.” 


Raheen  looks  a  bargain 


■■fcAHEEN,  who  looked  a 
bk  potential  star  in  -  the 
B  Mmakiiig  as  a  Juvenile 
when  trained  by  Michael 
StOUte  for  Sheikh  MaWaum 
Al-Maktoum  last  year,  finally 
got  his  act  together  at  Wolver¬ 
hampton  on  Saturday. 

The  three-year-old,  who 
was  bought  for  12,000  guineas  , 
out  of  Stoute 'a  Newmarket  ■ 
stable,  was  wearing  blinkers  : 
for  foe  first  time  and  turned  1 
the  modest  Eagle  Maiden 
Stakes  into  a  procession,  scor¬ 
ing  by  eight  lengths  under  ap¬ 
prentice  Dennis  Sweeney. 

Bin  Turner,  who  now  trains 
Raheen,  feels  certain  there  is 


further  improvement  "When 
.1  first  rode  him  in  a  bit  of 
work  he  was  like  a  horse  who 
had  only  just  been  broken 
in,”  said  Turner.  "He  just 
didn’t  know  what  to  do.  Since 
he  has  been  fitted  with 
blinkers  he  has  Improved 
about  five  stones. 

“I  was  going  to  run  him  in  a 
£50.000  race  here  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago,  but  he  got  balloted 
out. 

“I  am  now  planning  to  send 
him  to  the  South  cf  France  in 
the  New  Year  with  my  Brock- 
leahy  winner,  fading  Spark. 
Both  of  them  will  run  at 
Cagnes-Sur-Mer  and  then 


come  back  here  for  the  start 
of  the  turf  campaign.” 

Greenspan  and  Dane 
O’Neill  proved  a  winning 
combination  in  the  Merlin 
Claiming  Stakes,  the  5 — l 
chance  coming  home  three 
lengths  dear  of  Obdos. 

Les  Eyre,  who  has  enjoyed 
a  wonderfta  year,  took  his 
score  to  75  when  winning 
with  Murrey’s  Mazda  in  div¬ 
ision.  one  of  the  Peregrine 
Handicap. 

Elite  Hope,  at  7-2,  won  div¬ 
ision  one  of  the  Peregrine 
much  to  foe  delight  of  favour^ 
ite  backers  for  he  was  the 
only  market  leader  to  oblige. 
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Cross-country  life . . .  Kenya's  Daniel  Komen  leads  Jon 
Brown  round  the  bend  and  up  the  hill  early  on  in 
Saturday’s  9.3km  Durham  international  (main  picture) 
but  the  Vancouver-based  Sheffield  runner  pulled  clear 
in  the  final  half-mile  (above)  to  win  by  3sec 


Heads,  tomorrow  Turin 


Duncan  Mackay  on  a  masterly  display  in  Durham  mud  that  puts 
Jon  Brown  in  the  frame  for  a  world  cross-country  medal  in  March 


IT  WAS  becoming  an  em¬ 
barrassment  Here  we  are, 
talking  of  our  proud 
harrier  heritage,  yet  no 
British  man  had.  won  the 
nation's  most  prestigious  in¬ 
ternational  cross-country 
event  for  six  years  as  a  series 
of  Africans  jetted  in  to  make 
them  look  second-rate.  .  ( 
So  a  cry.  as  great  as  that , 
heard  15  miles  away  alter 
seven  goals  at  St  James' Park, 
swelled  over  the  Aykley 
Heads  when  Jon  Brown, 
hardly  out  of  breath  and 


again  invincible  against  the 
best  Africa  bad  to  offer,  gave 
British  athletics  a  late  Christ¬ 
mas  present  with  a  command¬ 
ing  victory  in  the  Bo  pa-spon¬ 
sored  County  Durham  race. 

The  25-year-old  Sheffield 
runner  ended  his  successful 
year  in  some  style  by  keeping 
his  nerve  and.  concentration 
to  outpace  the  Kenyan  Daniel 
Komen  in  the  sixth  lap  of  the 
9.3km  (5L8- miles)  course  and 
complete  a  hattridk  of  major 
victories  in  December. 

On  Saturday  there  were 


moments  when  the  preco¬ 
cious  20-year-old  Komen 
threatened  to  run  away  with 
the  race  as  Brown,  who  be¬ 
came  European  champion  in 
Belgium  after  beating  the 
cross-country  world  cham¬ 
pion  Paul  Tergat  In  Spain  ear¬ 
lier  in  the  month.  Ignored  his 
sharp,  aggressive  surges. 

.  But  it  was  . the  Vancouver- 
based  Brown  who  made  the 
decisive  break  with  half  ai 
mile  of  the  rhythm-sapping 
course  left,  to  finish  3sec  dear 
of  the  world  3jMXfcn  record 


holder  and  become  Britain's 
first  winner  since  Eamann 
Martin  in  1990."!  never  knew 
what  he  would  do  next" 
Brown  admitted.  “But  I  was 
feeling  really  good  over  the 
last  couple  of  laps.” 

Those  charged  with  send¬ 
ing  Britain's  best  to  the  world 
championships  In  Turin  to 
March  will  have  failed  In 
their  lade  if  they  do  not  grant 
Brown's  request  for  pre-selec¬ 
tion.  Come  what  may  he  will 
not  run  the  March  &  trial  in 
Northumberland.  Next  week  ’ 
he  heads  to  Spain  for  another  : 
race  but  after  that  he  wfll 
focus  on  preparing  for  Turin, 

Even  so  Brown  publicly  re¬ 
fuses  to  set  hfg  flights  any 


higher  than  a  top-six  finish 
there.  The  12km  race,  always 
a  cavalry  charge  of  elite  per¬ 
formers  and  raw,  uninhibited 
talent  is  probably  the  least 
predictable  event  on  the  cal¬ 
endar,  and  comparisons  of 
winter  form  on  varying  ter¬ 
rains  are  almost  meaningless. 

'“There  are  guys  out  there 
who  are  nowhere  near  their 
maximum,*'  be  said.  “It  will 
be  a  different  ball  game." 

Brown  provides  further  evi¬ 
dence  that  it  takes  years  of 
hard  work  and  determination 
to  become  an  overnight  sensa¬ 
tion.  Yet  the  gr Isp-f&cefl  York- 
ahireman,  who  always  looks 
as  if  he  has  lost  a  poind  and 
found  a  penny,  remains  calm 


and  undeflected  from  his  true 
ambition  in  the  midst  of  a  ce¬ 
lebrity  which  he  hopes  win 
encourage  some  of  his  fellow 
Britons  to  raise  their  game. 

“There  are  a  lot  of  runners 
in  this  country  with  as  much 
ability  as  me,”  he  said.  “The  ! 
difference  Is,  I  don't  think 
they  prepare  as  welL  I  hope  I 
have  given  them  a  target  to 
aim  for.” 

While  Brown  was  warming  i 
up  for  his  race,  another  York- 1 
shi reman  who  shares  the  1 
same  kind  of  philosophy  was 
underlining  his  claims  to  be 
Britain's  top  middle-distance 
runner.  John  Mayock,  who 
grew  up  racing  against 
Brown  at  school,  won  the  2km 


invitation  race  despite  slip¬ 
ping  400m  from  the  finish  and 
suffering  bruising.  i 

Mayock,  who  has  been 
coached  by  Peter  Elliott  for 
the  past  two  years,  reached 
the  final  of  the  Olympic 
isoom  in  the  summer  but 
received  more  recognition  for 
his  victory  at  the  Meeting  of 
Peace  In  Sarajevo  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  "I  think  I  can  win  a 
medal  at  the  world  indoor 
championships  in  Paris  in 
March,”  he  said. 

Africa  did  have  a  winner, 
though,  when  Gete  Wami.  the 
world  champion  from  Ethio¬ 
pia,  took  the  women's  5_2km 
event  with  ease.  Paula  Rad- 
cliffe,  who  was  third,  put  up  a 


spirited  defence  of  her  title  in 
her  first  race  since  winning 
the  New  York  road  mile  three 
months  ago  after  struggling 
with  Injury. 

Radcliffe  ran  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  Wami  and 
Romania's  Elena  Fidatof  until 
the  final  hill.  There  the  23- 
year-old  Bedford  runner  sud¬ 
denly  ran  out  of  steam  and 
could  only  watch  as  her  two 
rivals  sprinted  home. 

Wami  came  in  isec  ahead  of 
Fidatof,  with  Radcliffe  a  fur¬ 
ther  Ssec  back.  “1  had  a  stitch 
just  before  and  there  was 
nothing  left  coming  up  the 
hill,"  Radcliffe  said.  “I  knew  I 
wasn’t  that  fit  so  1  was  quite 
surprised  to  come  so  dose." 
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Sailing 


Basketball 


Morning  Glory’s  moonlit  triumph 


Bob  Fisher  sees  a  21  -year-old  record 
tumble  in  the  Sydney-Hobart  race 


race  record,  which  had  stood 
for  more  than  two  decades, 
was  a  thing  of  the  past  Basso 
Plattner’s  80ft  Morning  Glory 
bad  charged  up  the  River  Der¬ 
went  to  the  finish  line  off  Ho¬ 
bart’s  Battery  Point  29  min¬ 
utes  and  46  seconds  fester 
than  Jim  Kilroy’s  Klaloa  HI 
had  managed  in  1975. 

It  happened  under  a  tun 
moon,  essentially  in  the  dark, 
although  anything  but  unno¬ 
ticed.  When  Morning  Glory 
rounded  Tasman  Isle  with  40 
nautical  miles  to  go,  there 
was  every  chance  she  would 
break  the  record  of  two  days, 
14  hours,  36  minutes  and  56 
seconds,  and  the  winds  were 
set  fair  for  the  German  doop 
to  do  so.  The  wind  was  in  toe 

west-south-west  and  the 
course,  across  Storm  Bay  to 


the:  Iron  Pot  light  which 
marks  the  entrance  to  toe 
River  Derwent,  allowed  her 
to  sail  with  cracked  sheets  at 
;  dose  to  13  knots. 

She  .  reached  toe  Iron  Pot 
90mln  before  Kialoa’s  time 
ran  out,  hot  historically  feat 
last  11  miles  has  been  toe 
breaking  of  anything  but  re¬ 
cords.  In  1972  Gordon  Ingate 
in  Caprice  of  Hudn  had  toe 
race  sewn  up  but  when  the 
wind  dropped  away  to  noth¬ 
ing  Ted  Turner's  American 
Eagle,  already  in  toe  dock,  be¬ 
came  toe  winner  as  Ingate 
fumed  and  his  time  ran  out 

The  capricious  nature  of 
the  winds  in  the  Derwent  is. 
legendary,  but  as  Meaning 
Glory  marched  up  towards 
the  finish,  wife  the  moonlight 
shining  through  her  moulded 
plastic  sails,  the  .gods  were 
kind  to  Plattner.  The  blue¬ 
hulled  sloop,  surrounded  by 


more  than  35  boats  crowded 
with  eager  spectators,  heeled 
to  every  extra  gust,  accelerat¬ 
ing  each  time,  and  headed 
towards  history. 

It  had  been  a  remarkable 
race  for  Plattner  and  his  star- 
studded  crew,  which  included 
the  America’s  Cup  winner 
Russell  Coutts  and  bis  fellow 
Olympic  gold  medallist  Tor- 
ben  Grael  of  Brazfl.  They  bad 
been  early  over  the  start,  had 
returned  to  start  correctly, 
and  had  been  forced  to  nurse 
their  mast  —  a  replacement 
for  toe  one  broken  only  four 
days  before  the  start  —  dur¬ 
ing  the  southerly  gale  of  toe 
first  night,  dropping  the 
and  sailing  under 
only  a  small  Jib. 

In  that  time  toe  66ft  Exile 
had  gone  ahead  but  when  the 
strong,  north-easterlies  blew, 
Morning  Glory  topped  25 
knots  on  occasion  to  regain 
toe  lead  and  head  for  Hobart 

It  was  only  after  12  hours  of 
this  that  Flattner  realised  toe 
record  could  be  broken.  Both 
roast  and  wind  held  to  pro¬ 


vide  the  crew  with  a  bonus 
prize  of  A2300.000  (£143,000). 
“I  will  share  this  among  the 
crew,”  said  a  happy  Plattner. 
“T  will  look  after  toe  cost  of 
toe  broken  mast” 

Morning  Glory  flwiflhpd  2hr 
46min  ahead  of  Warwick 
Mger's  Expand  for  a  while  it 
seemed  that  the  appLe-green- 
huBed  Ban g  Kong-based  boat 
would  win  toe  race  an  handi¬ 
cap,  but  9/i  hours  later  George 
Gjergja’s  47ft  Ausmaid  crossed 
the  line  to  have  a  corrected 
time  6)4  minutes  better.  With 
fee  wind  feutng  once  agabt, 
she  seemed  certain  to  be  de¬ 
clared  overall  winner,  particu¬ 
larly  when  Roger  Htekman’s 
Atara  was  11  minutes  too  late 
and  placed  third  behind  Exile. 

It  had  been  a  race  for  the 
bigger  boats,  a  bard  one  early 
on  which  had  sorted  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff  Only  17 
of  the  95  starters  had  reached 
the  finish  24  hours  after 
Morning  Glory  but  as  the 
rest  limp  home,  they  are  all 
assured  of  a  reception  they 
will  not  forget 


White  the  Playboy  pin-up 
shocks  Sheffield  Sharks 


Home  stretch . . .  Morning  Glory  heads  for  Hobart 


Robert  Pryce 

THE  Playboy  TV  Leopards. 

the  Budweiser  League’s 
fastest  and  fastest-shooting 
team,  may  also  be  its  best 
team.  They  have  reached  the 
final  of  the  National  Cup,  are 
well  placed  in  toe  league  and 
last  night  completed  a  perfect 
December,  seven  wins  out  of 
seven,  by  beating  toe  formida¬ 
ble  Sheffield  Sharks  88-79  at 
the  Sheffield  Arena. 

“I  still  think  we're  toe  best 
team  in  Britain,"  the  Leop¬ 
ards'  coach  Billy  Mims  said 
after  losing  104-100  at  home  to 
the  Sharks  Last  month. 

On  that  occasion  his  choice 
of  a  zone  defence  was  called 
into  question  by  the  Sharks' 
outside  shooting,  four  of  his 
five  starters  fouled  out  and 
his  team  hit  only  one  of  their 
II  three-point  attempts.  Last 
night’s  game  seemed  to  be  go¬ 
ing  the  same  way  until  just 
after  half-time,  when  the 
Sharks  led  49-39  and  toe 
Leopards  hit  them  with  a  24-0 


burst  highlighted  by  three 
John  White  three-pointers. 

Robert  Youngblood,  the 
Leopards'  chief  inside  threat, 
fouled  out  again  but  the  Lon¬ 
don  team  outscored  the 
Sharks  U-4  In  toe  final  two 
minutes  to  secure  a  wonder¬ 
ful  win.  White  finished  as  the 
I  game’s  leading  scorer  with  33 
points. 

The  enfeebled  Worthing 
Bears  were  in  no  state  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Newcastle  Eagles  ad¬ 
vancing  their  title  claim  with 
a  92-76  away  win  on  Saturday 
night.  Cleave  Lewis,  the 
Bears  captain,  hit  four  three- 
pointers  in  the  last  quarter  to 
finish  with  28  points. 

The  Leicester  Riders  com¬ 
pleted  toe  year  looking  almost 
as  debilitated.  Despite  17  last- 
quarter  points  from  Nat 
Reinking,  they  lost  85-76  at 
toe  Derby  Storm,  which  gave 
them  toe  perfectly  wretched 
record  of  seven  defeats  in  De¬ 
cember.  The  new  year  should 
prove  more  prosperous  with 
the  whole  team  back  to  some¬ 
thing  like  full  fitness. 


Hockey 


Tennis 


Skiing 


Clewlow’s  late  strike  gives  East 
significant  territorial  advantage 

_ _  _ _ lands  side  who  were  strong  i 

Pat  Rowley  favourites  and  hoping  to 

— - — - —  equal  East’s  record  of  six 
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town  in  »  ■tag*  “g*®  Ken*  MMre  of  St  Albans, 

able  TwritorfS  S3  «  was  from  her  hit-in  that 

Women  s  Under-21  T^rrHortm  xredget  (Old  Loughtonr 

Tournament  for  a  rec  guy  deflected  ^to  toe  roof  of , 

seventh  time  at  toe thenet  for  toe  winner.  In  be- 
Stadinm  in  Milton  tteyn®.  tween.  Lucffla  Wright  con- 
TSasfs  1-1  draw wlttgonj  Steading 

»«««  S  frSSteom  Sorer  in  toe  National  League 

beaten  side  in  toe  ^rfthascorchingshoL 

round-robin  fevnt  and  .  _  ^  •Bas^a  second  match  on 

seven  points  frg®  smith  Saturday  they  only  woke  up 
lames,  three  more ■toan  Souto  ^North's  Lucy  Clarke 
in  second  place- .0^90^  scored  the  game's  first  goal  as 
and  West,  who  lwve  to  49th  minute.  Clew- 

twicc  today,  can  ratch  them  im  *“iied  ^  another 
but  a  draw  by  But  m and  East 
final  game,  against  West  at  ^  to  ^  4-1  with  two 

9.30  this  morning,  wlU  B*  g«als  by  Sarah  Marsh,  a  dubr 
them  the  HOe.  of  Ctewlow-s,  and  one  by 

will  be  bemuse 'tfgg'jgj  TY^dayKast^lg1g 
ternatlpnals  Kirs#  charlotte  Manchester  but 
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iSSESSSSnSSrES”  Alphand  sails  on  sea  of  tranquillity 


■USTIN  GIMELSTOB  and 
WChanda  Rubin  produced  a 
surprise  mixed  doubles  vic¬ 
tory  to  enable  toe  United. 
States  to  beat  toe  fourth- 
seeded  France  2-1  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  Hopman 

Cup  In  Perth- 

Gimelstob,  a  19-year-old 
student  from  New  Jersey, 
helped  the  Americans  to  vic¬ 
tory  only  32  home  after  Hying 
across  toe-world  to  replace 
Richey  Reneberg,  who  was 
forced  to  withdraw  as  his  wife 
is  awaiting  their  first  child. 
The  jet-lagged  teenager  domi¬ 
nated  Guy  Forget,  who  was 
troubled  by  blisters  on  his  left 
hand,  for  the  first  set  and  a 
half  of  their  singles  match  be¬ 
fore  fading  fast  to  lose  2-6, 
6-3, 6-3. 

Earlier  Rubin,  playing  only 
her  fifth  match  since  June 
after  wrist  surgery,  defeated 
Mary  Pierce  6-4,  6-1  in  67 
minutes.  The  American  pair, 
who  had  '  never  played 
together,  then  teamed  up  to 
beat  Forget  and  Pierce  3-6, 
6-3,  6-2  In  the  decisive 
doubles. 

Glmelfitob  said:  .“Towards 
toe  end  of  .the  singles  and 


early  in  toe  doubles  1  was  so 
tired.  But!  just  had  to  hang  In 
there  and  Chanda  taught  me 
howto  play  mixed  as  we  went 
along." 

Croatia  started  the  defence 
of  their  title  with  a  2-1  win 
over  Australia  despite  Goran 
Ivanisevic  suffering  a  6-2, 6-3 
defeat  against  Mark  Philip- 
poussls.  who  took  only  59 
minutes  to  dispose  of  the 

world  No.  4  to  level  the  tie  at 
l-l. 

In  a  battle  of  two  of  the 
game’s  biggest  servers  Phillp- 
poussis,  ranked  30  in  the 
world,  blasted  his  rival  off 
court  with  15  aces  compared 
with  Ivanisevic’s  five. 

Ivanisevic,  however,  com¬ 
plained  that  he  had  been 
forced  to  play  In  an  untested 
pair  of  shoes  after  his  luggage 
foiled  to  show  up  when  he  ar¬ 
rived  in  Perth  on  Saturday. 
He  said  it  bad  taken  18 
months  for  manufacturers  to 
develop  his  footwear. 

Wrong  shoes  or  not,  he  and 
Iva  Majrii*  win  had  earlier 
beaten  Nicole  Bradtke  6-4, 
6-6,  eased  past  the  Australian 
pair  7-5,  7-5  in  another  deci¬ 
sive  mixed  doubles. 


1  UC  ALFHAND  won  his 
I  second  World  Cup 
I  downhill  of  the  season 
yesterday  on  a  treacherous 
piste  la  Bormio,  Italy 

which  claimed  several  of 

his  rivals. 

The  organisers  had  put 
water  on  the  higher  turns 
overnight  to  harden  the 
surface  and  hold  it  together 

and  the  racers  found  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  control  their  skis. 

The  overall  World  Cup 
leader  Hans  Knanss  of  Ana- 
tria  started  first  but  almost 
fell  when  his  skis  slid  away 
from  under  him,  and  he 
retired  halfway  down  the 
MEL 

The  world  champion  Pat¬ 
rick  Ortlleb  of  Austria  did 
not  start,  because  of  a  stom¬ 
ach  bug;  Canada's  Brian 
Stomxnle  and  Italy's  Peter 
Rtmggaldler  did  not  finish, 
and  Switzerland's  Brano 
Kernen  simply  crashed  out. 
The  race  was  repeatedly 
stopped  as  later  starters 
came  to  grlet 

“My  first  goal  was  to 
have  a  clean  run  and  not  to 
crash,”  Alphand  said.  The 
Frenchman,  winner  of  the 


men’s  World  Cup  downhill 
title  for  the  past  two  sea¬ 
sons.  clocked  gtniTi  sisec 
down  the  steep  course.  “It's 
a  great  way  to  finish  the 

year,”  he  added. 

William  Besse  of  Switzer¬ 
land  was  second  and  Kris¬ 
tian  Ghedina  of  Italy,  Al- 
phand’s  main  rival  after 
four  downhills,  was  third. 
“It  was  a  race  for  ebampt- 
ons  and  I’m  glad  1  won  it," 
Alphand  said.  “The  course 
was  very  demanding,  icy 
and  hard.  But  I  was  tran¬ 
quil  throughout  and  I  man¬ 
aged  to  keep  the  speed  high 

and  my  skis  cm  the  snow.” 

In  Semmering,  Austria, 
Deborah  Coapagnoni 
achieved  the  first  World 
Cup- slalom  victory  of  her 
career  yesterday.  The  Ital¬ 
ian  Olympic  giant  slalom 
champion  produced  two 
near-perfect  nms  in  bitter 
temperatures  of-l7G 

She  was  fastest  in  both 
and  clocked  a  total  time  of . 
lmin  42.94sec  to  win  by 
more  than  a  second.  “I 
trained  for  the  slalom  over 
the  past  five  years  but 
never  managed  to  win  a ! 


race.  Semmering  really 
brings  me  luck.”  she  said. 

France’s  Patricia  Chau- 
vet  was  second  and  the  Aus¬ 
trian-born  Claudia  Riegler, 
who  represents  New  Zea¬ 
land,  third. 


Pernilla  Wiberg  of 
Sweden,  who  won  Satur¬ 
day’s  slalom,  finished  13th 
but  widened  her  lead  in  the 
standings  over  Kafja  Sei¬ 
zin  per  of  Germany,  who  did 
not  compete  at  the  weekend. 


Speed  king...  Luc  Alphand  sets  the  downhill  pace  at  Bormio 
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Sunday’s  best . . .  Croatia’s  Goran  Ivanisevic  and  Iva  MajoU  after  their  7-5, 7-5Hopman  Cop  win  over  Australia’s  MarkPhlfrupoafiirfsimd  Vicnl«»Rra<tHc«  fa  Parfh  fawirnm^t  thp^-  foVoa  th«»  Vrair  wuIr  ski-j  tunning  event  to  Oberstdorf 


Weekend  results 


Taylor,  Drapar  (Mmon  87).  hUtosovtc.  Tori*. 
Wright.  Hoian  Balogo.  Sdraaca.  3uM  (no: 
wHt  JoacMra.  OHMS.  Titer.  Con*. 

■Mama  JTWkMr  (Stockton  oriTees). 
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Ha*»t—  IUM  Chany.  BMk  Roacoa. 
Oarnar.  Uonlngion,  BracMn.  Saadamaa. 
McGtaanan,  KoOougrfJ.  Gknmr  (GooCwto  721 
Bowyor  Sutra  (not  aaadV  Dotota.  Haywanl 

Waty.  toon.  Pu*i,  Dm.  Ladwx 
Jaekaop.  Batter  (Woodward  GO).  Carter, 
•tohnacn  (Japaon  SO).  Jotmraaa.  limaia 
(Randan  77). 

Kafavaa  K  M  Lyndi  {Knaraahonwgt^. 

.(tj*  York 
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(Mari  Grodaa.  Patraaeu.  Pttalan,  Qsnt, 
dados,  HugOes.  PuMny.  CO  Mane  Natron 
(Maa  70).  Zola.  Burtoy  Sot*  [not  mod}: 
Lotxwof.  Vtoiu.  HUctKadc,Sfectalr. 

OfeHWd  Witnaailn  Pranman.  ABtorton. 
Nolan,  Perabrioga.  walker.  mlUnghani. 
Cortona  (B1  Inker  73).  Booth.  Nlool  (Oates  57). 
Stofanovto.  Humphrays  (PonaUaon  ML  Suba 
(not  used):  Trantoll.  dart®. 

Water—  P  A  DurtUn  (Portland). 
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Liverpool -  21  12  6  3  30  IS  4* 

fciUM - 30  10  7  3  42  25  37 

Anaaoal. -  20  10  7  3  37  2D  ST 

WfeMtfea _  19  11  4  4  33  23  37 

WaoiiaaSa -  20  10  4  B  35  22  34 

Aetna  VBa. -  20  10  4  S  28  IB  34 

Chafe aa -  20  8  8  4  32  28  32 

■aaatan - 20  T  T  6  23  ZJ  SB 

Shelf  Wod -  20  6  10  4  21  22  » 

TaWaifen -  20  B  4  8  22  28  S3 

Patton-— -  20  S  B  7  20  25  33 

I  ak  rater _ _ 20  fi  6  9  20  27  S3 

StaiJaifend - 3)  0  5  8  IS  28  33 

Cor  entry - 20  5  7  8  20  25  S3 

l.aarta  — -  20  6  4  id  18  2*  29 

Waallfetei _  19  5  6  8  18  25  31 

—ttonaabroagh.  20  4  8  10  25  38  S3 

■feriktonm. - is  3  8  8  17  22  17 

Satdh— iptan  —  20  4  4  12  28  37  13 

WMliarnt  aal -  20  2  8  10  18  38  14 

CawaW — (1)3  ■WiiaaliiM - (0)0 

HudwbrW  Alt  20,817 

McAHWor64(pon) 

Uddla8S(o0) . 

CfewaeiT  Ctog  Ogrtnnto.  She*.  WOtema. 
Oaten,  raehanfeon.  Wbafen.  DutAn.  UeABfefer. 
Safelm,  Tatar.  Hucfcerby.  State  (not  used): 
Ran.  Bianms.  SMBon.  Boland.  CenauK. 
Mddtaahraotfi  Watafl.  Cox.  Vlctera.  Ltodte, 
Morris  (FJortott  74).  Emerson,  Jurtlnho. 
Bteckmete.  Hlgnaa  (Campbefl  69).  Back, 
navanefll  Suba  (not  uaad):  Roberta.  Robaoo, 

natama  S  Lodga  (Barnsley). 

Darby  Co  _  (0)0  Bfecfcfeoa - (0)0 

At  17.8*7 

Derby  Const)  Moan.  Laumn.  HtwetL  Yatas, 
Sumac.  C  PotndL  Can  ley.  Aaanovfc.Dmflly  (□. 
PaaraB  46).  Stontoga.  Word  (QabbttdW  45). 
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Ifedfed  MMooko.  Beks.  Boron, 
Rtagar.  Btolnp.  Morssa  (Lamport  S3). 
o.  ViMaiaaon  (Radudofe  86).  Neweft. 
Hughes.  Saba  (not  saaeft  Jonaa,  Rowland. 
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■atirttj  Wataon.  Eadan,  Appleby.  Ouaanrto. 
Dawla.  PaZaatnr.  Handrte  (UddadaO).  Moaaa. 
WIRdaaon.  Marealia.  Sharidan.  Subs  (not 
uaad):  Buttock,  Jonas. 

. .  Clly  Maigefeon,  MoGofelrtck 

(Brawn  4B).  Crooks.  Lomas.  9 y mans, 
Brightrofl.  Sunmerbaa.  WhUay.  Ilaanat 
KMdadie.  Roafer.  Skrita  (not  uaad):  OkAov. 
KswafeahvW. 
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48  18  S3 
40  34  33 

37  30  47 
48  23  44 
28  27  83 

38  28  37 
2128  37. 

27  25  33 
25  27  M 
38  30  34 
38  37  34 
33  32  34 

28  29  34 
25  22  33 

22  22  S3 
8)  38  31 
30  82  SI 

28  36  30 

29  29  30 
25  29  33 
23.38  34 
84  45  33 
28  38  83 

23  48  13 


v 

'Z22& 


P  w  -o 

ar_  27  13  4 
U_i  M  13  T 

—  _ 2512  8 

_ aa  ii  a 

_ aa  12  b 

- 21  12  4 

t —  22  ii  a 

_ _ 25  K)  7 

-  22  10  7 

-  27  8  5 

- 24  8  7 

— —  22  7  7 

—  a  t  s 

—  21  t  a 

-  24  8  7 

- 24  B  W 

-  25  7  4 

-  23  6  7 

-  22-  8  5 

-  22  8  T 

-  23  5  6 

—.34  8  8 


UPBOODlOailK 


NOW 


L  FAH 
S  58  22  33 

4  8214  43 
732  28  43 
fi  47  31  41 
.8  44  29  41  . 

8  41  29  40 
.5  87  29  30 
8  45  34  37 

5  31  20  37 

13  27  40  33 
8  30  40  31 
0  29  85  S3 

12  29  32  37 
8  23  29  37 
11  33  40  S3 
8  31  43  SB 

14  28  42  33 

10  29  43  33 

11  28  34  33 
W  22  31  33 

12  30  38  31 

13  22  SI  IT 


F  A  Pie 
39  19  40 
43  27  43 
48  32  41 
42  22  30 
03  80  3« 
39  32  33 

31  27  33 

32  SB  30 

28  28  30 
38  30  SO 
25  28  SO 
37  35  S3 

29  34  33 
29  41  S3 
29  40  33 
24  39  33 
23  30  SO 

22  31  SO 

28  38  SO 

29  31  191 
28  40  IS 

23  89  IS 
2.  flkna- 

Boro  7. 
yTn 
mat 
too. 
*3. 


Mew  MmrcasOa  Tn  1,  Penrith  1.  Tranord 
1.  St  Halona  Tn  0;  Vaiadtall  QM  1.  CSkMMW 
NE  X  All  other  matches  poslponod. 


HawSar  Olalaloai  Qlanhofiohlon  Wed  X 
SImOMO  1:  HuduoH  Tn  X  Armthaipa  Wolf 
1;  Odoett  Tn  X  Maltby  MW  1.  AH  other 
madias  postponed. 

UUflUK  OF  WALES 


■■■  ii  V  ‘  fe 


Nerttaapba  .  (1)3  Bona!  ___  (0)0 
SampaontO  AltXDBD 

Coop*  81 

ItrttaatM  Team  WMSan  Ctarkson, 
kfaddtson.  Sampson.  Warborton,  Raonla, 
Pwrhh.  Qrryaon  (Las  90),  Cooper.  Rwh 
(Martin  w.  O'Shea.  Sub  (not  uaad):  Cabin. 
OanMSTigtor.  Oafe.  RaBray.  CodBar,  Mnia. 
Howartn,  Tomilnaon.  Sanruaia.  Wilson. 
CampboO.  fearti.  Suba  toot  oaad):  Pane*. 
Brady.  OaodMod. 

Wafer  oaD  Pugh  (WUral). 


•whom  — W1  Wrtafeaaa - (1)1 

Brodfe97  Starar34 

ATC2J52 

•twkmrp  Mohanan.  Kay.  Lueaa  (Hoka  4#). 
Barmen.  Sudmrtand,  NoeUtL  Tborapamoa 
(UcaiwtUn  62L  Brocks,  Mtebsfl.  Auk, 
Bmdla.  8cb  (notuaadV  WotralL 
BrtOOaa*  Have  Amfea  RuaL  Smfih.  Ttoefc. 
Mundoa.  ABM.  AUmacn.  swrr,  Paaka.  Bake, 
For  (McQairigfe  8BL  MoOooald.  Suba  Owl 
uaad):  Andrews,  Pams. 

Recife  A  Betas  (BKAer-OivTranO. 


D  L  F  A  Ha. 

3  2  84  IS  4S 
S  2  43  17  44 
fi  2  89  28  S3 

5  3  28  11  33 
fi  .7  88  27  S3 

4  7  44  85  34 

3  9  29  35  33 
8  8  21  21  30 

6  6  30  24  S3 
8  8  28  29  S3 

2  12  36  89  S3 

7  8  27  31  SB 

4  10  26  35  SB 
4  5  28  20  SS 

4  781  29  SS 

1  TO  23  29  SS 

3  11  10  33  SI 
7  8  22  23  10 

7  10  28  34  1» 

5  9  2>  30  IT 

2  13  19  34  17 

8  IS  24  B3  13 


P  W  o  L  F  A  Ho 

nt _  23  15  3  3  42  20  SO 

L - 26  12  11  3  S3  31  47 

■lane-  24  13  5  8  36  22  44 

-  25  11  8  8  4fi  82  41 

- -  25  12  5  8  33  24  41 

- 28  12  5  9  40  32  41 

— -  28  10  9  4  30'25  30 

rd. - 22  10  B  4  38  19  33 

M - 21  10  7  4  35  20  37 

_ -27  10  8  11  44  39  33 

wo^t—  22  10  4  8  32  26  34 

y -  25  9  7  63645  34 

r _ 28  fi  0  9  42  41  3S 

IUM.  ■  26  B  8  10  35  36  3S 


Cofetywaoy -  23  8  7  10  38  36  31 

. . 23  7  6  10  34  29  *7 

Mobley -  20  7  8  7  38  39  ST 

Isa— fer _  —  18  6  4  9  22  32  10 

Alfroaoa  Imert _  23  8  8  12  25  47  17 

Whim  «fe  - -  23  3  7  13  21  46  13 

felt  31661- 2Z  2  4  1621  99  10 

Burton _ 21  1  4SI45  7 

HbsT  ntahlnwi  Oradtont  PA  1,  ItedockTn 
0v  RfeW *5  Bor  X  Warrington  Ti\(fc  SkxU> 
brtdOa  PS  2.  Ashton  Utd  2;  Whlfloy  Boy  l. 
Hkrtbsatt  Tn  T.  Poa— oarft  Congieion  Tn 
v  Curzon  Ashton;  Druytwfen  v  OroUK 
EaataruodTn  v  Urxiotn  Uttl;  QtHaie»uudTn 
v  Leigti;  NetMTOak)  v  FBxton:  WOrtdngsm 
1  Atharton  LB;  Worioup  Tn  h  Fareley 


ewi  nrat  round,  fhwt  few  BaDyclara  0. 
LhdtaW  X  Ballymona  1.  Gtanavon  ft  Ban- 

Sir  1,  Ards  1;  Garrick  X  Glentoran  «;  Os- 
lory  i.  ciiftonviiie  0:  Lame  1.  Crusaders 
X  ffewry  a  Cotanhw  3.  Rifemak 
Onwoh  Tn  v  Porfedown. 

PAI  HATloilAL  LSAOUb  nT~rrai  Die 
todom  BoitanHana  1,  Home  Form  Evarton 
1:  Cork  C 1,  St  Patricks  AHi  1;  l»CO  2,  Bray 
Whdre  1.  Sofiawfeyi  SHgo  Rvrs  0.  Deny  C 
1.  Paatpamih  Rnn  Harps  »  Shfllbowne. 

nnnnur  MratMAnovuu.  imv  cm 

n  7  is  ns  h  i  p,Bta):  ^ntemina  Z  Yugosioela  1 
“„S«"  I  OOAISOOMBlt  (total):  PA 

Carlins  Prantiorehipa  .2*  Wrlghi 
(Areenal).  IS  Fowler  (Liverpool).  13  Ro- 
venelll  (Middlesbrough),  is  Shearer 
ffMn— le).  la  Ferttnand  (NewcnsDe). 
IS  Yorka  (Asian  Vina}.  11  Le  Tlsaler 


McGlnt*Y  (Splton),  18  8neran  (Stoke),  it 


(Uton).  13  Aoafel  (BronUord);  Stevens 
®*w«toury).  It  Barnes  (Bomley);  An- 


R-W  Conroy  (Fulham) 

Baker  (Scunthorpe:  seven  tor  T. 


jjhjy.  I*  Cfertoon  (Scunthorpe). 


•■feat  «  Do—  (Aberdeen),  is  UcCotat 
^khSars).  is  OaacolBne  (FUnRoraL  13 
Ckdoui  (Coittch  WIMIW 7(X£rEZ,t  12 
S"  "W**  tCaWc).  11  Robarbian 

.  trtsemlan);  Van  Vo— n  (Ringora). 


L«— e  few  Nottingham  IX  Sedtartf  33; 
Wdmond  38.  Ceventoy  1ft  natherhom  36. 
Olackfiem  11.  Puefetmtedk  WahafleU  v 
Moselay.  Waterloo  v  NmecajHa,  Rugby  v 
Ldn  8coUsn. 

P  W  D  L  F  A  Pta 

Mcfenoaai - 12  10  2  0  585  183  SS 

Badfavd — - 12  9  0  3  367  204  13 

Mew— e  10  8  1  1  508  138  17 

Oiventry  12  8  1  3  430  218  IT 

■a— a—  —  11  T  0  4  329  319  14 

WfcdSald - 11  8  0  6  274  265  1* 

Ldw  taotlfeh — 11  5  0  6  281  320  10 

BfenlikiatW  12  fi  0  7  225  200  10 

—lino-  11  3  0  8  2n  347  3 

Reefer. - - 11  3  0  8  161  343  0 

Hawke _  -  11  1  0  10  160  490  S 

HnRfe^iana  12  1  0  11  209  SZB  a 

Leepua  Three 1  FyWe  IX  Leads  X  Ldn 
Wateh  20.  CUOon  IX  OCay  13.  Wharfedsie 
20;  Redruth  34.  Walsall  20.  Peatpawafe 

HavnivHsneBate;  Liverpool  8t  Haienav  ; 
B—r;  Worley  v  Lydnoy;  Reading  v  Ross-  ; 
tye  Pk. 

,  P  W  D  L  F  APts 
Fyida  -  13  11  1  1  388  181  S3 
— ar  —  12  9  0  3  380  163  18 

I  warts  —  13  9  0  4  448  2S2  18 

Mnriay  .  12  8  0  3  332  200  18 

Whwrtaitala  13  7  0  6  296  200  14 

ly*iay  12  7  0  0  305  277  14 

HfeTumfe - 12  6  0  6  30*  278  IS 

Ldn  Wafeh -  19  6  0  7  283  267  IS 

Ol— _ 12  6  0  6  301  309  19 

Raitnwti  .  13  8  0  7  297  409  IS 

WalaaS  12  5  0  7  257  331  IO 

Raaahm  Ffc - 11  5  0  8  19*288  10 

H.aifeiB^-  .  11  4  1  6  301  280  O 

HP— 1 - 12  3  0  9  239  332  ■ 

lie  SI  Hals—  -  12  S  0  10  202  STS  4 

CUm. - - 13  2  0  11  220  52S  4 


Worcester  3X  Nunaaton  22,  SloiaHxihnenl 
IX  ShefflaW  IX  Manchaasar  36:  WlimlnO- 
too  Pk  IX  BkminghaiiirSoUhun  22.  PaaS- 
pawadi  Heretard  v  Kendal;  Sandal  v  Ucfe- 
fleW:  Stourbridge  v  Preaton  O. 
SeaafeTMerdlXHlghwyeeratoelxWaP- 
lon-S-Mare  20.  Met  Poftea  40.  Paafeiuaai* 
Akkoana  v  Pfemoum:  North  Wafeham  v 
Body  »U.  Camfaartay  v  Newbury  (230); 
Chari  Ion  Pk  •  Hanlay  (230 V.  Cheltenham  v 
Barking. 

mLW  HATIOklAL  LBAOUfe  Pfeat  Dfe- 
tahma  Bridgend  26,  Tracrtfty  21;  Canfid 
23.  Pontypridd  37;  Newport  17,  Swnaaa 
42  Poatnuuaifi  Dunvant  v  Caerphilly; 
Neath  v  Uanaai;  NowMdga  v  Ebbw  Veto. 

P  W  □  L  F  A  PM 
Ihirtmnaa  11  e  0  3  908  189  SO 

Pwatyprhhl - 11  10  0  1  422  183  ST 

Brtdeand  11  7  1  3  394  223  SO 


Mb—  10  8  0  4  328  281  17 

U— -  9  5  0  4  281  148  13 

Hath - 11  5  O  6  2SS  SOB  IS 

MW** - 11  6  1  S  297  313  14 

■h—  Wa  —  10  7  0  5  198  294  14 

ta— t - 10  5  0  $  238  802  14 

Treorchy - 12  2  0  10  231  381  T 

CaaiiAfeg  - 11  1  O  10  192  3SB  7 

Haiahrtifea  .  11  2  0  8  188  938  4 

1,wM  Pkrtatavu  Fa— we  AbenPriW 
v  UYflC;  Abernilwy  v  Uandovery;  Cnm 
Key*  v  Bonymeen;  Maestog  v  YMradayra 
lew;  Pawypoot  V  Abareynon;  8  VWa» 
Police  v  Blackwood. 

CLUB  HATClak  Boroughmulr  IX  Ediv 
bwtft  Aceda  26;  Sola  36.  Stewarts  Ual  FP 
IX  Haddington  IX  Praetan  Lodge  30;  Kkkv 
esMy  IX  sorting  County  23.  All  other 
matches  esneeMd. 


M3AI  NOW  York  96.  Oriando  8X  Utah  11D. 
PhnadaipNa  84;  Oatrott  97.  Cheriods  7X 
Washington  97.  Adante  OX  Minnesota  KB, 
Denver  M  (oOe  Chicago  102.  Clavafend  fPi 
Denes  9X  Paama  r  Houston  10*.  Ooldan 
State  95;  Phoenix  103.  Vancouver  9X  Sao- 
nnawa  iae,  Soaion  88. 


catOMIROBW  TOURMAM3MT  (Noth): 
Aaam  — to  A  BMrov  (Sp)  1.  N  Short 
(Eng)  X  J  Tlraman  (Noth)  K  V  Korchnoi 
s*«r]  X  A  Onfeswk  (Uto)  1.  j  Hodgson 
(Eng)  0:  L  van  Waty  (Nath)  1.  I  Sokolov 
(Boa)  X  Rawed  tel  m  Short  1,  TWrnnan  X 
Hodgson  1,  van  Woty  X  Laadanas  Short  X 
Ttmman,  van  Waty  aL  Afeaa  Hodgson  «t 
— I—  P—— I  HteateiO— XJun 
(CMnai  1,  0  Ptear  (Eng)  X  S  Movaaatan 
(Arm)  a,  P  Motwanl  (ScoQ  &  S  Conquest 


(Arm)  X  P  Motwanl  (Scoq  X.  3  Conquest 
(Okfl  0,  B  LMte  «Crfe)  1;  M  Hebdan  (Eng)  1. 
M  Adame  (Enng)  X  J  Nunn  (Entf  X  E 
RosentsDa  (LBh)  X  Paean  1— a  Bear  X 
RuasnUHs  1;  Adame  X  Nunn  1;  Laile  X 
Hatxlan  X  Motawd  a  Conquetti;  Xle  Jun 
1.  Movsesstan  a  tea—  Me  Jun  X 
Nunn.  Habdan.  Lane.  RoaetdaBa  H 


Caledonia  31,  Edinburgh  tt  Glasgow  36. 
Scottish  Boraars  24. 

TOUR  MATCH!  Pert—  Cmrph&ly  v 
Daly. 

Rugby  Laagua 

sue  cut  ami—  cuh  — 

timnrti  Dewsbury  Moor  IX  Upton  6  Frick- 

Sr  X  Partpiaarti  Maydeh)  v  Bwtas; 

gan  St  Judea  v  Wigan  Fhme  Bn  Wigan  8t 
Patricks  v  Helton  Simms  Cross; 
Sactfeworth  r  Sfenbamugh;  O—  v 
Hanstngtan. 

ntlmi.T  MATCH—  Pwmpan.ik  Hull 
v  York;  Oh&taoi  v  SwbtOR. 

Tennis 

HOPfeAN  CUP  (Forth);—  Aafiyfea 
bt  Australia  9-1;  UaHad  —as  bt  France 
2-1. 


lato  27.  Jacksonville  3a.  hk 
Dallas  *0,  Mfr—  IX 


Hockey 


Transvaal  226— 8  (R  Veenaors  90no.  A  HMi 
7X  Botha  4-2 fl)  v  Border. 

Cro—  country 

WORLD  fHAIIHns  (Durham):  I— *a 
1 1  tedi  m  (Bun):  1.  J  May—  (Cannot*.) 
6mhi  10OSK  X  Q  Stawan  (Mn  burgh)  XIX 
X  M  Votes  (BelgnwsJ  XI 7;  4.  R  Scanlon 
(Coveotry)  8.  IX  fefenathail  Maa 
(Utart  1.  J  Brown  (OS)  ante  siaac;  X  D 
KbmuD  (Ken)  3327)  X  H  Romania  (BA) 
283):  XT  MlBtm  M  2639;  X  A  Pueison 
(OB)  2X4X  X  A  Mszgetei  (Edi)  a  4T.  7.  K 
CuDen  «SE)  SS-57)  X  P  Taylor  (QB)  2X63; 
X  R  6taBO  [Slovak}  2X03;  ig,  D  Burrows 
(GB)  29.24.  latarnatlonal  Won, aw 
(Laon):  1. 3  Wteal  (Oh}  17rnln  32—  2.  E 
Pktetol  (Ram)  17JJ3;  X  P  Readme  (GS) 


■  L  HOLLANDS  MBKMHAL  MAICth 

Chaam  X  Cheant  Praaktent^  XI X 
HUPS  CUMSi  Almondsbury  4,  Whit- 
enurch  A  1;  Bath  x  Beth  Buccs  3;  Btoa- 
aoraflfed  Z  OM  SHhUllans  2  CheKOnl  St 
peter  1.  Harrow  4c  Leominster  1, 1  — 
ft  ShetfWd  X  HwMsrsEsW  X 
WMIM1  HMI7bMAL  TOURMA- 
IHNTSi  U-S1i  East  Z  MMtends  1;  South 
X  West  0;E4*t  4.  North  I.Befaaifeji  South 
X  Mdfendu  3:  Wat  2.  North  1;  EeM  1. 
South  1:  MkSends  0.  North  1. 

WOM—  CUUlf  Chaltom  St  Peter  X 
Fsnteain  Comrwxr  1. 

Alpine  Skiing 

WPS  WORLD  CUR  DQWWUU.  (Bor- 
rola  b):  i.  L  AUbenfl  0r)  amte  OXSieec;  Z 
W  flaws  (Son)  2.0X72  X  K  QheSne  p) 
ZJtl.ift  4.  E  FodMnafcy  (Can)  X0147:  X  J 
Strob)  (Ant)  ZJBlM;  X  F  Stmtt  (AuO 
201.78,  PuauhM  a— dfees  (altar  tour 
raeos)r  1.  AlpMnd  320ptR  X  Qltedlm  285; 
X  P  Strobl  (Aid)  194;  x  A  6—  (Nort 
181:  x  w  Fran*  (Aid)  168:  X  J  Strubl  183. 
Osai^  daodnsa  1.  Knauas  42lpw  Z. 
Alphand  382;  X  M  Von  Gruentgen  (Swttz) 
3SU4.S  Locher  (Swtte)  294  X  J  StraW 
(Aut)  292;  x  TSytor*  (Autt  282.  Hstli  s 
Cos  1*1  irSnsar  i.  Austria  3077—  X 
Italy  2.158;  x  Switzerland  2,0GB;  4,  France 


Soccer 

lets  LAAQUGi  Rr. 

C  v  Stair sa  (7.45). 


BmSKMAL  U-17/15  TDHBUBMr 
(Canton  Coe— a  Unhr  ol  West  of  England; 
Brian;  taoj. 

WOMAN'S  TERRITORIAL  TOUMA- 
HDITS:  IM1  (National  HC;  Milton 
[Wooghton;  teu¬ 
ton  Keyr—  ixm. 


Chess 

Britain’s  Ni^el  Short  took  the 
lead  at  Groningen  wltli  only 
two  rounds  to  go -wlien  he  and 
Julian  Hodgson  fou^it  back 
from  defeats  the  previous 
day,  writes  Leonard  Barden. 
Holland's  Jan  Timman  and 
Look -van  Welyled  at  the  start 
of  the  ninth  round  before 
Short  outplayed  Ttmman  In 
44.  moves  and  Hodgson  de¬ 
feated  Van  Wely. 

In  contrast  Britain’s  No,  2 
Michael  Adams  began  badly 
at  Hastings,  the  top-seeded 
Londoner  resigning  to  Mai* 
Hebden  after  54  moves.  Xie 
Jun,  the  former  world 
•women’s  champinn  and  the 
first  Chinese  to  play  at  Has¬ 
tings,  heat  the  Leicester 
grandmaster  Glenn  Hear  in 
38moves. 

Hockey 

Qazl  Mohib,  a  former  captain 
of  Pakistan,  died  from  cancer 
yesterday  aged  37.  He  played 

more  than  ISO  internationals 
and  led  the  side  for  three 
years. 

Tennis 

Britain’s  Greg  Rusedski  was 
forced  by  injury  out  of  the 
Adelaide  Open  that  started 
today,  disrupting  his  planned 
build-up  to  Hip  Australian 
Open.  The  23-year-old  British 
No.  2  had  wanted  to  use  Ade¬ 


laide  to  prepare  for  the  first  of 
the  four  Grand  Slam  events 
hot  withdrew  with  blisters  on 
foe  eve  of  foe  competition. 
Rusedski  joined  Australia’s 
Jason  Stoltenberg  (wrist)  and 
the  American  Vince  Spadea 
(back)  in  wifodrawhig. 

Rugby  League 

St  Helens,  foe  Super  League 
champions,  expect  to  have  foe 
half-backs  Earle  Hammniyi 
and  Bobbie  Goulding  avail¬ 
able  for  foe  New  Year's  Day 
Norweb  Challenge  return 
against  Wigan  at  Khnwstey 
Road.  Hammond  pulled  out  of 
foe  32-22  first-leg  defeat  at 
Wigan  on  Boxing  Day  after  a 
family  bereavement  and 
Goulding  withdrew  with  a 
back  injury. 

Soccer . 

Birmingham  City  were  yes¬ 
terday  counting  the  cost  of 
having  a  third  game  post¬ 
poned  in  a  fortnight  In  finan¬ 
cial  terms  they  have  lost 
£60,000  in  television  revenae 
after  yesterday's  home  game 
with  Tranmwe  —  due  to  be 
shown  live  by  central  —  was 
postponed  because  of  a  frozen 
pitch.  - 

But  they  are  also  heading 
for  a  fixture  pile-up  later  In 
the  season.  In  addition  to  foe 
Tramnere  game  the  match  at 
Oldham  on  Boxing  Day  was 
postponed  because  of  a  frozen 


surface  at  Boundary  Pan*  and 
the  game  at  West  Bromwich  a 
fortnight  ago  Was  ra^lorl  oft 
through  players  being 
required  for  World  Cup  duty 
with  Wales. 

Rugby  Union 

Glasgow  confirmed  their 
place  in  Europe  next  season 
with  a  86-24  win  over  Scottish 
Borders  in  the  Inter-District 
Championship  at  Murrayfleld 
yesterday.  Glasgow's  victory 
was  down  to  their  pace  be¬ 
hind  foe  scrum,  aggressive 
defence  in  midfield  and  pow¬ 
erful  play  by  the  pack,  cou¬ 
pled  with  two  tries  apiece  for 
foe  20-year-old  wing  James 
Craig  and  foe.  Scotland  cap 
Ken  Logan. 

Darts 

Kevin  Painter  from  Colches¬ 
ter  won  his  biggest  title  and 
£3,000  in  prize-money  when 
ha  captured  the  British  Open 
at  Earls  Court  yesterday, 
beating  Andy  Smith  of 
Worcestershire  2~i  fo  the 
final.  He  had  previously 
S*1®  *»! Scottish  interna¬ 
tional  Les  Wallace  2-0  and  foe 
world  .  No.  l  Martin  Adams  of 
Cambridgeshire  2-1, 

*Tm  really  chuffed,"  said 
Painter.  ‘There  were  800 
players  in  the  field  and  at 
least  40  or  50  of  them  were 
capable  of  winning  this 
tournament." 
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Premiership:  Southampton  0,  Liverpool  1 
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sees  Saints  lurch 
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Paul  Weaver  hears  the  neutrals  titter  as 
goalkeeper  gives  Bames  a  gift  at  The  Dell 


Down  and  out . . .  Dave  Beasant  can  hardly  believe  he  has  made  the  howler  that  handed  yesterday's  match  to  Liverpool 
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Liverpool  win  otter 

the  new  year  with  a 
five-point  lead  and  as 
the  18-8  favourites  to 
win  the  title.  But  they 
achieved  all  this  with  a  per¬ 
formance  at  The  DdL  yester¬ 
day  which  can  only  galvanise 
their  rivals  with  fresh  hope. 

They  won  through  a  shock¬ 
ing  goalkeeping  error  that 
wQl  probably  find  its  way  tnto 
one  of  those  -video  blooper 
compilations  in  Mwo  for. next 
year's  Christmas  stockings. 

For  the  first  time  this  sea¬ 
son  the  visitors  wore  an  all¬ 
cream  away  strip  but  this  Liv¬ 
erpool  were  semi-skimined  at 
best  and  for  most  of  the  match 
struggled  to  contain  a  South¬ 
ampton  side  whose  position 
now  looks  desperate  after 
seven  defeats  in  eight  games. 

It  was  a  late,  soft  goal  which 
gave  Liverpool  victory  over 
Southampton  at  Anfield  in 
September  but  nothing  quite 
so  bizarre  as  yesterday’s  77th- 
minute  effort  by  John  Barnes, 
malting  hia  300th  league  ap¬ 
pearance  for  the  club, 
j  Southampton’s  goalkeeper 
Dave  Beasant  raced  beyond 
the  right  edge  of  his  area  but 
his  rushed  rieanmce  sent  the 
ball  to  Bames,  just  inside  fee 
Saints  balfl  He  was  43  yards 
out  according  to  fee  Sky  com¬ 
puter,  when  his  shot,  not 
cleanly  struck,  sent  the  ball 
hobbling  narrowly  inside  fee 
right  post  as  fee  forlorn, 
scrambling  Beasant  lunged 
harV  across  his  own  goal-line. 
The  few  neutrals  tittered  wife 
fee  sheer  embarrassment  of  it 
alL 


The  goal  was  a  fluke,  as 
Barnes  happily  admitted,  but 
he  was  one  of  the  few  players 
on  fee  pitch  with  fee  compo¬ 
sure  to  capitalise  on  fee  un¬ 
usual  opportunity. 

"We  were  atrocious  in  fee 
first  hal£”  he  conceded  cheer¬ 
fully.  "We  couldn’t  string  two 
passes  together..  We  were 
lucky  today.  But  we  are  bat¬ 
tling  and  not  giving  goals 
away.  We  are  fighting  and 
making  wins  out  of  draws  and 
feat  is  what  winning  champi¬ 
onships  is  all  about." 

Liverpool  had  been  out¬ 
played  tor  most  of  fee  first 
half,  wife  Barnes  and  Michael 
Thomas  strangely  deep  and 
subdued  and  Steve  McMaoa- 
man,  as  is  the  current  fash¬ 
ion.  man-marked  into  obscu¬ 
rity  by  fee  dfilgent  Ulrich  van 
GobbeL 

In  fee  second  half  they 
matched  Southampton  but 
fee  home  side  brought  on  Le 
Ussier  in  fee  58fe  minute  and 
he  could  easily  have  won  fee 
game  for  them. 

Southampton's  manager 
Graeme  Sotmess  said:  "That 
goal  just  about  sums  up  our 
season.  You  have  to  feel  tor 
the  keeper.  There  is  not  a 
player  around  who  doesn’t 
malm  mistakes  but  you  didn't 
hear  me  saying  fh«t  on  the 
firw>7  whistle.  The  trouble  is 
we  keep  gifting  teams  goals 
and  if  we  cany  on  doing  that 
we  win  go  down.  We  have 
gifted  ■  Liverpool  six  points 
this  season.  : 

‘Teams  don’t  have  to  do 
anything  clever  against  us. 
The  foundation  of  any  team  is 


its  defence  and  we’re  not  look¬ 
ing  particularly  solid  in  that 
area.  Today  we  were  better 
than  Liverpool  in  fee  first 
half  and  although  they  lifted 
themselves  after  the  break  we 
am  tinned  to  play  at  least  as 
’  wen  as  them.” 

Liverpool's  only  clear  open¬ 
ing  in  fee  first  half  came  in 
the  -  11th  minute  when 
Thomas  put  Robbie  Fowler 
clear.  But  Liverpool’s  leading 
scorer,  whose  comeback  had 
been  keenly  awalted  after  the 
disappointing'  1-1  drew  wife 
Leicester,  chose  to  shoot  from 
the  narrowest  of  angles  in¬ 
stead  of  passing  inside  to  the 
unmarked  Stan  CoHymore. 

Fowler  and  CoHymore,  who 
was  substituted  by  Patrik 
Berger  midway  through  fee 
second  half  were  hugely  dis¬ 
appointing.  But  they  were  de¬ 
nied  their  usual  service  from 
midfield,  where  Eyal  Berko- 
vie  and  Robbie  Slater  were 

mitefemrilng  In  Hi»  first  half 

Liverpool  found  something 
of  their  old  momentum  at  fee 
start  of  file  second  half  but 
the  introduction  of  Le  Tissier 
brought  an  edge  to  Southamp¬ 
ton’s  game  and  David  James 
had  to  be  at  his.  best  to  deny  a 
B7th-minute  volley  from  the 
England  forward.  A  minute 
later  Le  Tisaier  went  dose  to 
winning  a  penalty  when  he 
was  obstructed  by  Neil 
Ruddock  on  fee  edge  of  fee 
area. 

Seven  minutes  before  the 
goal  James  was  tested  again, 
this  time  Egh  Ostenstad  pro¬ 
viding  a  firm  header  from 
Berkovic’s  typically  sharp 
through-ball.  When  Liverpool 
did  score  they  might  have 
added  further  goals,  but  by 
then  Southampton  looked 
last  caring. 


Manchester  United  1 ,  Leeds  United  0  I  Coventry  City  3,  Middlesbrough  0 


Cantona  gives 
drab  day  a 
gloss  finish 


tan  Ross 

Manchester  unit¬ 
ed’s  rise  towards  the 
summit  of  the  Pre¬ 
miership  has  been  met  with 
startled  bewilderment  in  some 
quarters  but.  as  their  manager 
Ales  Ferguson  said  only 
recently,  his  team’s  priorities 
have  hitherto  lain  elsewhere. 

"It  has  been  a  good  Christ¬ 
mas  tor  us."  Ferguson  said 
after  this  untidy  affair  as  he 
gently  chided  those  bookmak¬ 
ers  who  until  recently  were 
offering  odds  of  7-i  against  a 
fourth  United  title  in  five 
seasons. 

"1  always  knew  it  was  going 
to  be  difficult  to  combine  the 
differing  demands  of  Premier¬ 
ship  football  and  the  Champi¬ 
ons  League.  But  we  had  got  to 
the  point  where  we  said  to 
ourselves.  'Enough  is  enough, 
let’s  get  down  to  playing  the 
way  we  can’." 

After  three  straight  wins  in 
the  space  or  eight  days,  any¬ 
thing  —  quite  possibly  every¬ 
thing  —  again  seems  possible. 

Ferguson's  side  were  fortu¬ 
nate.  though,  for  had  they 
brvn  up  against  accomplished 
rather  than  merely  worthy 
opponents,  they  would  have 
been  beaten  comfortably. 

Leeds  United  seemed  to 
sense  very  early  that  the  ruth- 
iess  streak  that  had  carried 
United  to  emphatic  wins  over 
Sunderland  and  Nottingham 
Forest  in  the  previous  week 
was  conspicuously  absent. 
Sadly  for  Leeds,  crucially  for 
United,  unfortunately  tor  Liv¬ 
erpool  and  Arsenal,  they 
could  do  nothing  about  iL 
In  what  was  a  surprisingly 
timid  affair.  Leeds  dominated 
tor  lengthy  spells  but  so  pain- 
iully  lightweight  are  they  in 


’-v. 


15 


4*, 


Coventry  City  3,  Middlesbrough  0  Ni^Qfftcl  SljIltS 

Huckerby  tops  foreign  legion  set  on  Keegan 


midfield  that  they  created 
only  one  chance,  Radebe  mis- 
k irking  wQdly  after  Schmel- 
chel  had  faffed  to  gather 
Bowyeris  first-half  comer. 

Probably  the  best  Leeds  can 
hope  for  this  season  is  a 
meaningful  bonding  of  sup¬ 
porters  and  new  manager. 
The  revolution  of  thought  and 
deed  promised  by  George  Gra¬ 
ham's  arrival  will  not  be  em¬ 
barked  upon  for  some  time. 

In  the  summer  months, 
when  a  manager's  dirty  work 
is  undertaken.  Graham  will 
begin  to  drain  the  pool  be  in¬ 
herited  from  Howard  Wilkin¬ 
son.  moving  on  without  cere¬ 
mony  or  regret  many  of  those 
players  he  chose  to  applaud  at 
Old  Trafford. 

But  he  Is  a  wily  old  bird.  All 
week  Tony  Yeboah  had 
rocked  the  boat  by  insisting 
that  he  should  be  recalled 
after  an  eight-month  lay-off. 
And  so,  with  the  "give  him 
enough  rope”  principle  to  the 
fore.  Graham  bowed  to  the 
Ghanaian's  demands.  Before 
being  hauled  off  midway 
through  the  second  half 
Yeboah,  boasting  all  the  mo¬ 
bility  or  an  oak  wardrobe, 
contributed  nothing. 

"He  looked  unfit  and  over¬ 
weight,"  said  Graham  with 
the  air  or  a  vindicated  man. 

The  argument  was  to  be 
settled  by  Eric  Cantona’s  or- 
,  thodox  penalty  conversion 
after  nine  minutes  but  it  was 
the  move  that  won  the  kick 
!  which  was  to  provide  fee 
:  afternoon’s  one  lingering 
memory. 

Cantona,  half  the  player  he 
can  be  but  twice  the  player  he 
was  three  weeks  ago,  swept 
forward  imperiously,  ex¬ 
changing  passes  with  Giggs, 
who  was  hauled  down  by  Kel¬ 
ly  as  he  shaped  to  shoot  ' 


Peter  White 

IT  MAY  have  been  cold 
enough  to  freeze  their 
gloves  off  at  Highfield 
Road  on  Saturday  but  in 
truth  fee  heat  is  on  for  fee 
expensive  foreign  imports 
of  Middlesbrough. 

Messrs  Ravanelli,  Emer¬ 
son,  Juninho  and  Beck 
hardly  lifted  an  icy  finger 
between  them  to  try  to  halt 

fee  alarming  Slide  of  fee 
Teesside  club,  who  have 
managed  a  totally  unac¬ 
ceptable  seven  points  from 
their  past  14  Premiership 
outings. 

If  their  manager  Bryan 
Robson  was  hoping  that  the 
Boxing  Day  victory  over 
Everton  was  the  start  of  an 
upturn  in  fortunes,  then 
this  latest  festive  offering 
must  have  convinced  him 
that  he  was  very  much 
mistaken. 


"We  cannot  keep  going 
on  Him  thift.  we  played  well 
for  an  hour  but  then  gave 
goals  away,"  Robson  said. 
"We  have  a  lot  of  injuries 
to  defenders  and  have  now 
picked  up  a  couple  more 
knocks.  I  don't  want  to 
start  playing  again  so  It 
looks  as  though  I  shall  have 
to  go  out  and  buy.” 

The  Spanish  interna¬ 
tional  defender  Miguel  Na- 
daL  known  as  the  Beast  of 
Barcelona,  is  one  player 
Robson  has  In  mind. 

An  offer  of  £3.25  million 
has  already  been  rejected 
by  the  Barcelona  manager 
Bobby  Robson  but,  if  fee 
younger  Robson  Is  pre¬ 
pared  to  increase  his  bid  to 
£4  million,  a  clause  In 
Nadal's  contract  would 
allow  him  to  move  to  fee 
Riverside  Stadium. 

But  can  Robson  afford 
any  more  foreign  luxuries? 
Emerson  clearly  did  not 


relish  the  treacherous  con¬ 
ditions  underfoot.  It  may 
have  been  30  degrees  in 
both  Sao  Paulo  and  Coven¬ 
try  but  the  feet  that  fee  fig¬ 
ures  were  in  Fahrenheit 
here,  as  against  Celsius  in 
Brazil,  made  him  a  virtual 
non-competitor. 

Juninho  appeared  only  in 
short  bursts,  while  Ravan¬ 
elli  clearly  became  more 
frustrated  with  his  Mid¬ 
dlesbrough  colleagues  as 
the  game  progressed. 

The  Dane  Beck  made  no 
impact  as  Coventry  domi¬ 
nated,  with  their  £1  million 
signing  from  Newcastle, 
Darren  Huckerby,  proving 
that  bargain  buys  can  still 
be  found  within  the  home¬ 
grown  ranks. 

Huckerby,  having  headed 
Coventry  into  a  29th-mtn- 
ute  lead,  later  caused  havoc 
In  the  Middlesbrough  de¬ 
fence  with  a  lightning 
break  which  prompted  the 


pursuing  Morris  to  tumble 
over  and  deliberately 

handle  in  Hio  penalty  area. 

McAllister  scored  from 
the  penalty  spot  with  al¬ 
most  as  much  conviction  as 
the  Middlesbrough  de¬ 
fender  Cox  showed  when, 
in  attempting  to  clear 
Tdfer’s  cross,  he  volleyed 
the  ball  high  into  his  own 
net  to  complete  a  miserable 
afternoon  for  fee  visitors. 

Meanwhile  Coventry's , 
fourth  successive  victory 
provided  them  with  their 
best  sequence  of  league 
results  in  24  years  and  put 
them  in  fee  perfect  frame  of 
mind  for  the  New  Year's 
Day  visit  of  Sunderland. 

But  their  manager  Gor¬ 
don  Strachan  remained 
cautious.  ‘There  is  stni  a 
long  way  to  go  and  there  is 
no  point  in  getting  too 
happy  or  excited  only  to  get 
a  kick  up  the  backside,”  he 
said. 


IF  KEVIN  KEEGAN  thinks 
it  is  hard  work  at  Newcas¬ 
tle  there  is  an  opening  in 
Nigeria.  According  to  local 
newspaper  reports,  be  and  fee 
forma:  Leeds  manager  How¬ 
ard  Wilkinson  have  been  ap¬ 
proached  by  the  Olympic 
champions,  who  are  seeking  a 
coach  to  succeed  Jo  Bonfrere, 
who  resigned  in  October. 

Danladi  Bako,  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  the  country’s  sports 
ministry,  confirmed  local 
newspaper  reports  that  the 
former  Wimbledon  and  Aston 
villa  striker  John  Fashanu 
had  been  asked  to  help  find  a 
successor,  to  the  Dutchman. 

"We  have  got  in  touch  with 
high-profile  managers  like 
Keegan.  Wilkinson.  Louis  van 
GaaL  Johan  Cruyff  and  Al¬ 
bert  Fafie  to  select  one  for  the 
vacant  position  of  manager  of 
the  Super  Eagles,”  said  Bako. 

Amodu  Shaibu,  Bonfrere's 
Nigerian  deputy,  has  been 
coaching  fee  side  since  fee 


Dutchman  quit  but  if  is  hoped 
to  have  a  new  man  in  place' by 
next  month. 

Bako  said:  “We  are  desper¬ 
ate  to  have  a  new  manager  to 
work  wife  Shaibu  but  the 
man  to  fill  Bonfrere’s  position 
must  be  able  to  fit  into  and 
operate  within  fee  Nigerian 
situation.  It  will  be  disastrous 
and  criminal  if  we  fhil  to  qual¬ 
ify  for  the  1998  World  Cup.” 

Nigeria,  preparing  for  an 
away  qualifying  g»mo  against 
Kenya  on  January  11,  are 
second  In  their  group  to 
Guinea,  who  lead  on  goal 
difference. 

Middlesbrough  have  dis¬ 
missed  reports  linking  their 
midfielder  Juninho  with  a 
move  to  Real  Madrid.  The 
club's  Chief  executive  Keith 
Lamb,  who  has  cons  Latently 
denied  rumours  of  Interest 
from  abroad  in  the  diminu¬ 
tive  RntTiiian  said  the  claims 
were  "pure  speculation  and  a 
load  of  rubbish’'. 


Derby  County  0,  Blackburn  Rovers  0  I  Leicester  City  2,  Nottingham  Forest  2  Scottish  League  round-up 


Rovers  rely  on 
Sutton’s  sheen 


Imperious . . .  Eric  Cantona  strikes  the  winning  penalty 


Mark  Redding 

THE  departure  of  Alan 
Shearer  may  have  gone 
down  like  a  lead  balloon 
wife  Blackburn  Rovers  and 
their  supporters  but  it  is  at 
least  giving  a  rise  to  one  of 
their  players.  Step  forward 
Chris  Sutton,  formerly  the 
country's  record  transfer  at 
£5  million  and  currently 
proud  owner  oF  the  blue-and- 
whlte  No.  9  shirt 
In  Blackburn's  1994-95 
championship-winning  cam¬ 
paign  the  Sutton  half  of  fee 
SAS  scored  15  league  goals. 
Last  season  an  ankle  injury 
restricted  him  to  nine  league 
games  in  which  he  failed  to 
register  and  he  became  the 
forgotten  man  of  Ewood  Park. 

When  Shearer  lrit,  how¬ 
ever.  Rovers  were  once  more 
forced  to  dial  S  for  Sutton  and 
the  lanky  centre-forward  has 
since  expanded  into  the  space 
left  by  the  England  captain  to 
make  the  place  his  own.  This 
time  out  he  Is  Rovers’  top 
scorer  with  six  in  the  league. 

Under  Tony  Parkes’s  care¬ 
taker  management  Sutton  has 
been  playing  as  a  lone  striker 
and  he  said  the  new  system 
was  more  to  his  Uking.  "We 
won  the  championship  play¬ 
ing  44-2  and  I  think  teams 
found  us  out"  he  said.  "Now 
we're  playing  more  of  a  pass¬ 
ing  game.” 

Against  Derby,  Sutton  had 
two  good  chances  but  his 
sharp  header  down  In  the 
first  half  was  kept  out  by  the 
home  goalkeeper  Hoult  and 
his  ferocious  shot  in  the 
second  was  repelled  by  fee 
crossbar.  T  feel  I'm  still  get¬ 


ting  my  fitness  hack  but  I'm 
pleased  I’m  taking  up  fee 
right  positions  and  Fro  hope¬ 
ful  that  goals  will  come  and 
come  in  abundance,"  he  said. 

Parkes  felt  that  Blackburn, 
coming  off  their  Boxing  Day 
victory  over  Newcastle,  had 
done  enough  to  earn  their 
first  away  win  of  the  season 
and  avenge  their  2-1  defeat  at 
home  by  Derby  In  September. 
'There's  a  lot  of  confidence 
and  spirit  within  the  club  and 
I  think  they  believe  they  can 
get  out  of  trouble,"  he  said. 

Both  Blackburn  and  Derby 
are  beneath  the  halfway  point 
in  the  table  marked  by  Tot¬ 
tenham  Hotspur  in  10th  place. 
Spurs  have  won  eight  games 
and  lost  eight  Above  them 
are  the  teams  who  have  non 
more  than  they  have  lost  and 
are  challenging  for  a  place  in 
Europe.  Below  them  are  those 
who  have  lost  more  than  they 
have  won  and  are  already 
limbering  up  for  the  fight 
against  relegation.  "It’s  going 
to  be  a  major  dogfight  until 
the  end  of  fee  season,"  said 
the  Derby  County  manager 
Jim  Smith. 

Blackburn,  stuck  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  three,  may  be  a  long  way 
below  Derby's  life  but,  of  the 
two,  Rovers  have  the  health¬ 
ier  sheen.  Derby  have  not 
won  since  November  and 
have  taken  only  two  points 
from  five  games,  which  is  rel¬ 
egation  form. 

Blackburn  on  the  other 
hand  are  on  a  modest  roll. 
They  have  won  three,  drawn 
tour  and  lost  only  two  since 
Parkes  took  over  nine  weeks 
ago  and  at  Ewood  fee  "R" 
word  is  being  treated  with 
disdain. 


Return  of  Clough 
on  full-time  cards 


Auction  boot  bonanza  but 
Celtic  play  the  lottery 


Frank  clark  could  stni 
have  a  big  say  In  Not¬ 
tingham  Forest’s  cam¬ 
paign  for  Premiership  sur¬ 
vival.  Less  than  a  fortnight 
after  resigning  as  Forest  man¬ 
ager  he  looks  Likely  to  be 
handed  fee  task  of  hatHny 
Manchester  City’s  slide.  And 
one  of  his  first  major  deci¬ 
sions  will  be  whether  to  let 
Nigel  Clough  continue  his 
prodigal  son  act  for  Forest 
after  returning  there  10  days 
ago. 

The  feet  that  Forest  cannot 
buy  him  until  their  takeover 
is  completed  farther  clouds 
the  issue,  but  an  extended 
loan  may  not  be  out  of  the 
question  as  Clough  strives  to 
rebuild  a  career  that  had  been 
sadly  decaying  in  Liverpool 
and  Manchester. 

Stuart  Pearce,  captain  and 
caretaker  manager,  said: 
"You  know  exactly  what  you 
are  going  to  get  from  NigeL 
His  range  of  passing  is  still  [at 
30]  second  to  none,  mid  when¬ 
ever  be  goes  on  to  the  field  he 
wears  his  heart  on  his  sleeve. 

“I  brought  him  into  the 
club  because  1  knew  that  over 
a  busy  holiday  period  we 
could  use  fee  qualities  he  pos¬ 
sesses.  It’s  plain  for  everyone 
to  see  that  he  still  has  much 
to  offer  at  the  highest  level.” 

For  much  of  the  game  For¬ 
est  resembled  the  side  that 
had  won  only  once  in  their 
first  17  league  outings,  but  for 
a  20-minute  period  before 
half-time  they  responded  so 
well  to  Clough's  prompting 
and  example  that  they  could 
have  taken  a  stranglehold. 


In  that  period  he  rejoiced  in 
a  superbly  struck  equaliser 
that  cancelled  out  Heskey's 
20th-minute  goal.  Izzet 
regained  fee  lead  for  Leices¬ 
ter  in  the  63rd  minute  but 
Cooper's  late,  looping  header 
earned  Forest  a  point 

If  Clough  Is  proving  there  is 
still  a  place  tor  his  mix  of  skill 
and  character,  then  Leicester 
mast  be  wondering  what 
price  their  newly  cut  dia¬ 
mond  will  mature  into.  Emile 
Heskey  is  a  fortnight  from  his 
19th  birthday  and  will  score 
more  memorable  goals  than 
Saturday’s.  But  there  are 
flashes  of  brilliance  In  his 
repertoire  feat  could  make 
the  difference  to  Leicester's 
survival  in  the  final  analysis. 

The  City  manager  Martin 
O'Neill  rightly  enlogised 
about  the  passion  and  com¬ 
mitment  of  his.  injury-hit  side 
but  he  also  knows  he  has  a 
special  talent  In  Heskey  that 
could  provide  extra  class 
when  it  will  surely  be  needed. 

Pearce  already  needs  a  rest 
He  admitted  that  hie  first 
week  in  his  double  rale  had 
left  him  "mentally  ex¬ 
hausted"  hut  be  reaffirmed 
his  commitment  to  complet¬ 
ing  his  foil  term  as  .caretaker 
before  making  a  decision  on 
hisfttture. 

"Management  in  itself  is 
tough  but  trying  to  combine  it 
wife  playing  as  well  is  doubly 
hard,"  he  said.  "Sometimes 
you  have  onmigh  oh  your 
plate  getting  yourself  oil  to  the 
pitch  but  now  I've  got  12  or  33 
others  to  bother  about  I  write 
down  one  team  I  think  is  best 
for  the  next  game  and  end  up 
wife  10  teams  scattered  .all 
over  the  living-room  floor." ' 


Patrick  Gtonn 

ON  THE  day  that  Paolo  di 
Canio’s  cast-off  boots 
raised  £58,000  at  auction,  per¬ 
haps  it  was  not  so  surprising 
that  Celtic  should  demon¬ 
strate  a  bemusing  eccentric¬ 
ity  in  the  victory  which  kept 
them  on  Rangers'  tan  in  the 
Premier  Division 

championship. 

While  fee  Parkhead  side 
were  beating  Dunfermline  4-2 
at  home,  their  Italian  for¬ 
ward’s  unique,  gold-coloured 
footwear  was.being  sold  over 
the  airwaves  of  a  Glasgow 
radio  station  to  raise  money 
for  children's  charities. 

Di  Canio ,  bad  worn  the 
boots  once,  at  Aberdeen  on 
Boxing  Day,  When  he  scored 
fee  winning  goal  to  keep  Crit¬ 
ic's  title  aspirations  at  least 

simmering.  It  was  extraordi¬ 
nary  enough  when  they  were 
knocked  down  to  Tom 
Hunter,  head  of  a  chain  of 
sports  shops,  for  £30,000;  posi¬ 
tively  astounding  when  the 
under-bidder,  the  National 
Lottery  winner  John  McGuin- 
ness  of  Lanarkshire,  donated 
his  tolled  offer -of  £28,000  to 
the  kitty  anyway. 

'  A-StoUar  veln  cff  shock  and 
excitement  ran.  through  Crit¬ 
ic's  match  wife  Dunfermline. 
Vulnerable  In  defence,  thrust¬ 
ing  and  dominating  in  mid- 
field  and  sometimes  exhila¬ 
rating  in  attack,  the  Parkhead 
side  could  have  scored  eight 
.and  should  have  conceded 
four. 

They  lost  the  opener  to  Brit¬ 
ton  after’  six  minutes  and 
pummelled  fee  visiting  de¬ 
fence  so  relentlessly  there¬ 
after  that  they  should  have 
been  in  front  before  Britton 
squandered  a  golden  opportu¬ 
nity  to  double  Dunfermline's 


lead.  The  striker,  wife  only 
Kerr  In  goal  to  beat,  sliced  his 
shot  feet  wide. 

Celtic  were  ahead  through 
Cadete  and  Van  Hooydohk 
within  five  minutes  of  that 
miss  and  were  4-1  up  —  far¬ 
ther  goals  from  Cadete  and 
Donnelly  —  before  Britton 
scored  again. 

Great  fan,  but  the  kind  of 
bizarre  performance  that  la 
unlikely  to  bring  profit  in 
Thursday’s  match  against  fee 
metre  formidable  Rangers  at 
Ibrox.  But  the  impressive 
return  of  MCStay  to  midfield 
after  a  four-month  absence 
was  a  huge  lift  for  Celtic. 

They  are  beginning  to  look 
more  like  the  team  that  scin¬ 
tillated  for  much  of  last  sea¬ 
son.  But  they  will  have  to  find 
a .  way  of  keeping  the  ball 
away  from  their  own 
defenders. 

Celtic  -and  Rangers  now 
have  the  championship  to 
themselves,  Aberdeen  having 
dropped  another  two  home 
points  in  fee  1-1  draw  wife 
HJbs.  The  Pittodrie  side  have 
been  pulled  back  towards  the 
pack,  with  Hearts,  4-1  victors 
over  Motherwell,  and  Dundee 
United,  1-0  winners  at  Kaife, 
both  dosing. 


Cricket 

Winter  Tour  -  Zimbab\. 
1  Day  International 
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Athletics 

Jon  Brown 
takes  the 
country 
in  his  stride 
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Soccer 

Liverpool 
stretch 
their  lead 
at  the  top 
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Guardian  Crossword  No  20,847 


Set  by  Rufus 


■•WOlAWPl  First  Inal  rigs  156  (WHIUJ 
4-18.  K  H  Streak  4-48). 


IM  bnh(a  (Wtmlgtt  93-2) 

fG  W  Flomr  c  Cmwl«y  b  Gough _ .  m 

D  L  Houghton  c  8w«f*rt  b  Gough  —  » 

A  Rowar  Rw  6  Gough  - ...  ,  — ...  fl 

A  J  Waliar  Ibw  b  TUntll - 4 

Q  J  WtlKbrif  b  Gough _ 1 

P  A  Strang  not  out . — .  47 

H  H  Streak  c  Crawl  ay  p  Croft _ 7 

E  A  Brands*  c  Gough  b  Croft  ___—  • 

H  K  Otonga  c  Hussain  D  OWt  - _  O 

Extras  (IM,  wl.  nU) _  IB 

Total  (106  orarsj - Ul 

PSB  air  wirlMtS  MSS  no.  1S1,  138,  138, 
159. 187. 211. 

Boarftann  Mu  I  rally  23-7-82*1  i  Gough 
as-1 0-40-4:  Crott  15-4-89-3:  Wbits 
16-4-41-1:  TutneH  25-3-55-1. 


o 


The  baggage  we  have  been  happily  carrying  In  this 
century  will  be  deemed  more  or  less  redundant  in  the 
next  and  we’ll  be  gently  asked  to  leave  it  behind.  Our 
feelings  about  work  and  office  life,  employment  and 
careers,  transport  and  housing  will  have  to  change. 


i  E*codtM|fcaddoa.  AMqfi  rod  Os  IOmL  . 
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Across 


•  Its  blades  control  other 
blades  (4,5) 

10  A  uniform  cototv,  perhaps(S) 

11  Reconte  some  tennis 
matehes(7) 

12  tt  could  make  me  a  ford  (7) 

13  Turn  overat  leisure  (4) 

14  Light  diversion?  (10) 

16  Nursing  nuns  (7) 

17  New  name  given  to  single 
btoom(7) 

18  Two  lads  get  the  game 
started,  getting  a  very  good 

hand  (5,5) 

22  Not  aH  art  unemployed  actor 
hopes  for  (4) 

24  People  are  often  led  to  use 
them  by  mistake  (7) 

28  Number  return  withe  piece 
afwritingforbroadeasting 
(7) 


28  Itis  used  In  many  long- 
teggedgMs’ stockings  (5) 

*7  Architectural  side-show?  {9} 

Down 


1  Make-up  specialists  in  the 
theatre^ 

2  There's  a  certain  wildness  fn 
such  devious  dealings  (8) 

3  Lashings  of  maple  syrup  (5) 

4  Those  that  cheat  at 
pontoon?  (8) 

5  French  preposition  in  oral 
test  (6) 

8  Distress  signal  far  use  of 
astronauts?  (9) 

7  Irish  police  turn  up  silver 
with  unexpected  raid  (0) 

8  Funeral  dlrectore  provide 

such  a  definite  promise 
(4.11) 

8  WashaH  shortly  be  having  a 
gin  cocktaB — here's  health! 
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gS£2S*  **^5E*  or 
Sussex,  arri  Pad  Vincent 


17  w£lbanishedU)  quarter 

for  being  a  defaulter  (8) 

18  ^wl»  talks  ono  round  to 
see  a  musical  drama  (fl) 

"  rsbcsss#** 

23  Street  light  to  go  off  (5) 

Solution  tomorrow 


